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Author's  Foreword 


Ice  the  publication  in  1907  of  Wickett’s  Municipal  Government  in 
lada  no  comprehensive  description  of  Canadian  local  government 
been  published,  although  a  considerable  amount  of  material  has 
ome  available  in  the  form  of  special  studies,  monographs  and 
teles.  The  author’s  aims,  in  preparing  this  volume,  have  been 
to  supply  a  factual  basis  for  further  studies  in  the  field  of  local 
iirs,  and  (2)  to  present  points  of  view  resulting  from  his  observation 
ocal  government  during  a  third  of  a  century.  The  facts  given  are 
h  as  had  to  be  inquired  into  most  frequently  in  the  author’s  daily 
•k.  The  points  of  view,  while  the  outcome  of  the  experience  of  only 
person,  may  be  of  some  value  to  those  interested  in  practical 
linistration. 

During  the  next  decade  or  two  the  future  tendency  of  government 
Canada  may  be  decided.  The  Canadian  people  may  have  less 
sonal  freedom  than  they  had  before  the  war.  The  disturbed  period 
ough  which  we  are  now  passing  tends  to  prolong  wartime  controls 
the  national  government.  The  only  thing  which  can  permanently  j 
vent  the  evils  resulting  from  the  growth  of  the  state  at  the  expense 
he  citizens  is  the  development  of  a  large  body  of  sturdy,  aggressive 
[  informed  citizens  who  will  scrutinize  every  proposal  and  will  resist 
ry  effort  to  restrict  unnecessarily  the  area  of  individual  liberty. 

The  municipal  level  of  government  offers  the  best  opportunity  for 
ordinary  citizen  to  participate  directly  in  public  affairs,  and  to 
evelop  an  insight  into  the  processes  of  provincial  and  federal  govern- 
lent  as  well.  The  latter,  being  carried  on  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
irect  observation  of  the  average  citizen,  tend  to  be  obscure.  But  the 
ervices  rendered  by  his  local  authorities,  whom  he  elects  and  whom  he 
ften  knows  personally,  touch  him  at  a  thousand  points.  They  are 
lmost  as  pervasive  as  the  air  he  breathes.  The  citizen  who  keeps  his 
yes  and  his  mind  open  can  observe  the  operation  of  these  services  from 
ay  to  day,  and  has  thus  the  material  and  the  opportunity  to  think 
bout  public  affairs,  to  form  judgments  and  to  act  thereon. 
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vi  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  CANADA 

'' 

In  this  sense  local  institutions  are  the  laboratories  of  democracy 
The  insight  of  the  leaders  of  totalitarian  states  which  impels  them  as 
one  of  their  first  steps  to  destroy  free  local  institutions,  or  to  establish 
“safe”  ones,  is  sound  from  their  standpoint.  Vigorous  and  free  local 
municipal  institutions  cannot  long  exist  within  an  authoritarian  state. 
Either  they  will  destroy  the  state  or  it  will  destroy  them.  The 
preservation  and  strengthening  of  free  local  institutions  is  funda¬ 
mental  to  the  Canadian  way  of  life,  and  the  first  step  toward  these 
ends  is  to  secure  a  knowledge  of  their  constitution  and  general 
operation. 

After  many  years  of  observation  the  writer  is  convinced  that  the 
municipal  electorate  of  Canada  has  already  a  basis  of  law  and  institu¬ 
tions  which  it  may  use  to  secure  the  local  services  it  desires,  and  that 
it  has  the  intellectual  capacity  to  improve  this  basis.  It  is  not  so 
clear  that  the  municipal  electorate  has  the  reserves  of  character  with¬ 
out  which  the  maintenance  of  democratic  government  is  impossible. 

Most  of  the  manuscript  was  already  prepared  in  the  early  part  of 
1939  for  publication  in  1940,  but  the  onset  of  the  war  made  this 
inopportune.  Many  of  the  developments  since  then  may  be  of  an 
emergency  or  transitional  character,  but  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
revise  the  text  in  the  light  of  legislative  amendments  made  between 
1939  and  1948  and  to  bring  the  material  up  to  date  as  of  1947-1948. 
More  recent  amendments,  if  important,  have  also  been  incorporated 
in  the  text;  in  such  cases  the  dates  of  passage  have  been  given.  The 
reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  important  amendments  to  legislation 
affecting  municipalities  are  made  in  almost  every  session  of  provincial 
legislative  assemblies. 

During  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  the  author  was  greatly 
helped  by  the  late  Professor  B.  M.  Keirstead  of  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick,  Professor  C.  A.  Curtis  of  Queen’s  University  and  Mr. 
Joseph  E.  Howes  of  the  Bank  of  Canada,  all  of  whom  read  and 
criticized  important  sections  or  chapters. 

The  deputy  ministers  of  municipal  affairs,  officials  of  the  various 
provincial  Departments  of  Education  and  various  civic  and  university 
officials  and  private  citizens  were  also  very  helpful  in  supplying 
information  as  requested.  These  requests  made  particularly  heavy 
calls  on  the  time  of  Mr.  Charles  L.  Beazley,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  of  Nova  Scotia;  Mr.  Leonard  T.  Leeman,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Federal  and  Municipal  Relations  of  New  Brunswick;  Mr. 
Emile  Morin,  Deputy  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  of  Quebec;  Mr. 
John  Macintosh,  Deputy  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  of  Sas¬ 
katchewan;  the  late  Dr.  Fletcher  Peacock,  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Education  of  New  Brunswick;  Dr.  M.  A.  Cameron  of  the  University 
of  British  Columbia;  the  Honourable  J.  Walter  Jones,  Premier  of 
Prince  Edward  Island;  Mr.  C.  A.  Fontaine,  Director  of  Services, 
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uebec;  Mr.  L.  A.  Lapointe,  Director  of  Departments,  Montreal;  Mr. 
'ederick  Wright,  Director,  Municipal  Service  Bureau,  Montreal; 
r.  E.  A.  Danby,  City  Treasurer,  Brantford;  Mr.  W.  A.  Brown, 
^mmissioner  of  Finance,  Winnipeg;  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Brittain,  Toronto. 

The  thanks  of  the  author  is  also  due  to  the  Canadian  Social 
:ience  Research  Council  for  generous  financial  and  other  assistance  in 
e  publication  of  the  book.  To  these  and  many  others  who 
i-operated,  the  author  gives  warm  thanks. 

Horace  L.  Brittain. 


nuary ,  1951. 
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Historical  Introduction 


1.  Early  Development  of  Local  Government  in  Canada 

some  form  of  local  government  has  always  been  recog- 


ed  even  by  states  with  highly  centralized 


mocratic  states,  strong  representative  institutions  ofAocal  govern- 
5nt  have  been  regarded  as  necessary  for  the  health  and  permanence 


[  the  state.  I  Canada  has  been  no  exception  in  this  regard;  as  early 
i  1839,  ifTms  epoch-making  report  on  British  North  America,  Lord 
urham  urged  that  the  establishment  of  sound  municipal  institutions 


the  Province  was  of  vital  importance.  In  all  provinces  now  there 


e  well  developed  systems  of  municipal  and  school  government.  It 
these  systems  with  which  this  volume  is  primarily  concerned.  The 
ovincial  governments  in  a  federal  system  like  that  of  Canada  might 


regarded  as  parts  of  the  local  system  of  government;  but,  as  most 


the  provinces  cover  very  large  areas  and  in  the  majority  of  instances 


ere  in  existence  before  the  formation  of  the  Dominion,  they — or  at 
ast  most  of  them — are  hardly  local  institutions  either  historically  or 
mctionally.  It  is  true  that  the  government  of  the  Province  of 
rince  Edward  Island,  on  account  of  its  small  area,  discharges  f unc¬ 
ons  which  in  other  provinces  are  municipal,  and  that  in  provinces 
ith  large  unorganized  areas,  such  as  British  Columbia,  Alberta, 
askatchewan,  Quebec  and  Ontario,  functions  of  strictly  local  govern- 
lent  must  in  these  areas  be  exercised  by  the  provincial  authorities 
ending  the  organization  of  local  institutions;  but,  no  doubt,  in  time 
ractically  all  the  populated  parts  of  the  country  will  be  covered  by  a 
etwork  of  local  representative  institutions. 
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In  order  to  understand  the  existing  constitution  of  municipal 
and  other  local  institutions,  it  is  necessary  to  know  something  of  the 
way  they  traversed  in  arriving  at  their  present  status.  A  full  his¬ 
torical  treatment  of  local  institutions  of  Canada  would  require  al 
volume  in  itself  and  is  beyond  the  resources  of  the  author  of  this 
volume.  The  historical  section  which  follows  therefore  confines  itself 
to  a  general  discussion  of  those  events  and  tendencies  a  knowledge  ofl 
which  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  succeeding  chapters  which 
are  largely  descriptive  in  character. 

In  1663  a  mayor  and  two  aldermen  were  elected  by  a  meeting  of 
citizens  in  the  Quebec  settlement,  convened  by  the  recently  estab¬ 
lished  Sovereign  Council  of  the  Colony.  But  these  officials  soon  found 
it  convenient  to  resign  as  a  result  of  pressure  by  the  government. 
Before  this  there  had  been  meetings  of  citizens  in  Montreal,  Quebec 
and  Three  Rivers  for  the  election  of  syndics  to  present  their  views  of 
local  needs  to  the  provincial  authorities,  but  by  1661  the  office  had 
fallen  into  disuse. 1 

It  may  be  said  that  true  municipal  institutions  in  Canada  did 
not  appear  until  after  the  British  occupation,  and  even  then  their 
progress  was  slow  and  uncertain.  One  index  of  this  is  the  date  of 
incorporation  of  cities.  Saint  John,  N.B.,  was  incorporated  as  a  city 
in  1785, 2  shortly  after  the  landing  of  5,000  United  Empire  Loyalists, 
but  Halifax  was  not  incorporated  until  1841,  and  Fredericton  became 
a  city  only  in  1848.  In  1832  Charters  were  given  to  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  but  after  four  years’  operation  they  were  suspended  until 
1840. 3  Toronto  was  granted  a  city  charter  in  1834,  Kingston  and 
Hamilton  in  1846,  and  Ottawa  in  1854.  In  1860,  New  Westminster 
was  the  first  municipality  in  British  Columbia  to  receive  a  city 
charter;  Victoria  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1862  and  Vancouver  in 
1886.  Winnipeg  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1873.  It  is  hard  to 
realize  that  within  the  memory  of  many  now  living  there  were  only 
about  a  dozen  cities  in  Canada,  and  these  small  in  population  and 
weak  in  resources,  and  that  from  the  landing  of  Cartier  to  the  opening 
up  of  the  prairies  so  few  communities  had  arisen  worthy  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  as  cities. 

In  each  of  the  colonies  which  were  to  become  parts  of  Canada  the* 
growth  of  representative  municipal  government  was  slow  and  uncer¬ 
tain,  with  many  conflicting  currents  and  eddies.  This  slowness  in 
the  English-speaking  colonies  was  due  in  part  at  least  to  their  huge 
areas,  to  the  poor  means  of  communication  between  the  widely 
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attered  settlements,  to  the  obvious  need  in  those  disturbed  times  for 
strong  central  government,  and  to  the  suspicion  of  representative 
stitutions  in  the  minds  of  many  of  those  in  authority  both  in  the 
d  land  and  in  the  new.  The  uncertainty  was  due  at  least  in  part  to 
vergent  views  as  to  methods  of  organizing  local  government,  to 
fferences  in  race  and  religion  and  to  apparent  changes  in  opinion  on 
e  part  of  authorities. 

The  authoritarian  nature  of  the  French  home  government  and 
its  pale  reflection  in  New  France  explains  the  absence  of  local  repre- 
ntative  institutions  under  the  French  regime.  During  the  early 
ars  of  the  British  regime  slow  municipal  development  is  under- 
andable:  the  French-speaking  population  was  not  accustomed  to 
presentative  institutions,  and  those  responsible  for  government  in 
ower  Canada  were  engrossed  with  problems  which  made  more 
mediate  demands  on  their  time  and  attention. 

The  settlement  of  large  numbers  of  Loyalists  in  the  Eastern 
ownships  of  Quebec  and  in  the  territory  later  called  Upper  Canada 
creased  the  demand  for  local  institutions  such  as  existed  in  the 
lonies  they  had  left.  Later  immigration  from  Great  Britain  and 
eland  had  a  similar  effect.  The  influence  of  the  local  government 
aditions  of  the  various  strains  in  the  population  of  the  early  provinces 
n  the  rate  and  nature  of  the  development  of  popular  institutions  of 
cal  government  is  clear.  In  Nova  Scotia,  for  example,  there  was  in 
e  west  a  large  New  England  population  which  had  been  brought  in 
efore  the  conquest  to  occupy  former  Acadian  lands.  After  the 
merican  Revolution  the  British  authorities,  not  convinced  of  the 
yalty  of  this  element,  were  at  first  loath  to  grant  a  measure  of  local 
utonomy.  In  the  east  of  the  colony  there  was  a  long-established 
shing  population.  Later  on  there  was  a  large  influx  of  Scottish  folk, 
rgely  Highland,  into  Cape  Breton  Island  and  nearby  areas  on  the 
ain  land.  Then  there  was  the  official,  military  and  naval  population 
oncentrated  largely  in  Halifax  and  earlier  in  Annapolis.  All  these 
lements  in  the  population  influenced  the  course  of  municipal  develop¬ 
ed  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  inchoate  and  feeble  feudal  institutions 
xisting  at  the  time  of  the  collapse  of  the  French  regime  made  no 
ppreciable  impression  on  the  later  political  institutions  of  the 
rovince  or  on  those  of  the  neighbouring  Province  of  New  Brunswick, 
hich  until  1784  formed  a  part  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  which  owed  its  foundation  as  a 
eparate  political  entity  to  the  landing  of  5,000  Loyalists  at  Saint 
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John,  had  a  more  homogeneous  population.  Possibly  owing  to  thi 
fact  and  the  further  fact  that  the  authorities  had  no  reservations  as  t< 
their  loyalty,  the  people  of  Saint  John  were  given  a  city  charter  ove 
half  a  century  earlier  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  much  older  settle 
ment  at  Halifax,  which  had  long  been  the  seat  of  government  ir 
Nova  Scotia.4 

In  the  areas  now  covered  by  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  after  relatively  stable  conditions  ha 
been  established,  all  administrative  local  functions  were  at  firs 
performed  by  justices  in  sessions.  The  justices  were  of  cours* 
appointed  by  the  provinces  and  were  responsible  to  them.  The  courts 
of  quarter  sessions,  as  they  were  sometimes  designated,  had  some 
jurisdiction  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  criminal  justice, 
passed  local  regulations  and  administered  these  regulations.  They 
were,  therefore,  at  once  judicial,  legislative  and  executive  authorities. 
The  provinces  varied  as  to  the  detailed  functions  of  the  justices  and 
as  to  the  rate  at  which  they  were  replaced  in  their  legislative  and 
executive  functions  by  local  representative  institutions.  In  Upper 
Canada  there  were  early  attempts  to  have  executive  officers  elected  by 
the  people  directly.  Shortt  has  stated  that:  “  In  these  proposals  were 
observed  the  conflict  of  the  two  rival  American  systems,  typified  by 
New  England  and  Virginia,  the  one  seeking  to  rest  in  the  people  the 
election  of  their  local  officers,  the  other  seeking  to  confine  the  rights 
to  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  quarter  sessions,  who  again  depended 
for  their  positions  upon  the  Governor-in-Council.  ”5  No  doubt  this 
internal  conflict  delayed  not  only  the  granting  of  charters  to  urban 
communities  but  the  organization  of  rural  institutions  on  a  repre¬ 
sentative  basis. 

The  first  appearance  of  general  local  representative  institutions 
in  Upper  Canada  seems  to  have  been  in  1793  when  a  provincial  act 
set  up  town  meetings  of  ratepayers  having  the  power  to  appoint 
certain  administrative  officials  such  as  town  clerks,  assessors,  collec¬ 
tors,  overseers  of  highways,  pound  keepers  and  wardens,  whose  duties 
were  closely  defined  by  statute  or  regulated  by  the  justices  in  quarter 
sessions.6  They  were  sometimes  referred  to  as  parish  officers. 7  If 
anyone  refused  to  accept  any  of  these  offices  he  was  liable  to  a  fine  of 
forty  shillings.  The  only  legislative  function  of  the  new  town 
meetings  seems  to  have  been  to  fix  the  height  of  fences.  The  new 
officers  were  not  even  responsible"TcTthe  town  meetings  but  to  the 
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justices.  While  the  legislative  powers  were  later  slightly  enlarged, 
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functions  assigned  to  town  meetings  were  not  sufficient  to  give 
:m  any  standing.  It  is  symptomatic  that  in  1806  an  act  was  passed 
ring  the  quarter  sessions  the  right  to  appoint  local  officers  if  no 
|ction  were  held  and  to  fine  anyone  who  refused  appointment.6 *  8 
The  first  real  venture  in  self-government  imUpper  Canada  was  in 

6  wTien  the  first  Public  School  Act  became  law.  This  provided 
it  any  section  in  which  there  were  twenty  pupils  might  build  a 
lool  house,  employ  a  teacher  to  whose  salary  they  would  contribute, \ 
elect  three  trustees  to  examine  and  appoint  the  teacher  and 
|thorize  text-books  subject  to  a  district  Board  of  Education. 

Although  there  was  much  agitation  for  representative  municipal ! 
jtitutions,  it  was  not  until  the  legislative  session  of  1831-1832  that1 
ly  town  in  Upper  Canada  was  granted  a  very  limited  amount  of  self- 
vernment  in  local  affairs.  A  corporation  was  established  entitled 
|e  “President  and  Board  of  Police  of  the  Town  of  Brockville.” 
;tween  1832  and  1834  the  Boards  of  Police  and  Market  were  set  up 
five  communities  and  in  1838  Kingston,  which  had  started  the 
Station,  was  given  a  charter  much  like  that  granted  to  Toronto 
1834;  though,  as  has  been  said,  Kingston  was  not  made  a  city 
itil  eight  years  later. 

General  municipal  legislation  for  Upper  Canada  on  a  repre- 
|ntative  basis  was  not  secured  until  1841,  at  the  first  session  of  the 
;islature  of  the  united  provinces.  The  act,  which  went  into  effect 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  was  entitled  “The  District  Municipal 
:t.  ”  It  set  up  elective  district  councils  to  which  the  legislative  and 
[ministrati ve  functions  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  were  transferred, 
id  although  the  district  treasurers  and  the  presiding  officers 
wardens)  of  the  district  councils  were  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
le  system  worked  fairly  well.  In  1849,  the  people  in  what  had  been 
le  Province  of  Upper  Canada  were  granted  more  complete  self- 
>vernment  in  local  affairs  by  an  Act  introduced  in  the  Provincial 
legislature  of  Canada  by  Mr.  Baldwin  and  hence  popularly  called  the 
aldwin  Act. 9  The  Act  was  a  general  law  providing  for  the  municipal 


)vernment  of  counties,  cities,  towns,  townships  and  villages  in 
fpper  Canada  and  established  a  municipal  system  which,  although 
lere  have  been  many  modifications,  in  all  essentials  and  in  principle 
that  which  obtains  in  Ontario  today. 

In  Lower  Canada  (Quebec)  the  development  of  representative 
>cal  institutions  took  a  different  course  from  that  of  Upper  Canada, 
luch  institutions  were  quite  contrary-  to  the  genius  of  the  highly 
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centralized  government  of  the  French  regime  and,  despite  soma|,t 
sporadic  attempts  to  give  the  inhabitants  some  share  in  the  adminis-j 
tration  of  their  local  affairs,  municipaHnstitutions  were  not  a  feature] 
of  the  French  system  of  government  in, Quebec.  In  effect  all  municipal 


functions  were  discharged  by  the  central  government.  This  was,  of 


course, “the  "condition  during  the  thirty  years  which  followed  the 
British  occupation  when  the  Legislative  Council,  nominated  by  the 


Governor,  was  not  only  the  provincial  but  also  the  municipal 
authority. 10  The  British  did  not  greatly  interfere  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  various  parishes,  in  which  local  affairs  were,  as  during 


( 


the  French  period,  left  in  the  hands  of  the  parish  priest,  the  local 


seigneur  and  the  captain  of  militiar or  constable;  Roads,  except  for  a 
short  interlude,  were  under  the  Grand  Voyer,  an  official  surviving 
from  the  French  regime. 

In  1840,  while  the  provincial  constitution  was  suspended  following 
the  rebellion  of  1837,  the  Special  Council  appointed  to  administer  the 
province  passed  an  ordinance  establishing  municipal  institutions. 
This  ordinance  set  up  representative  district  councils,  the  presiding 
officer  of  which,  the  warden,  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
instructed  by  him  from  time  to  time.  The  Governor  also  appointed 
the  district  clerks  and  treasurers  and  decided  on  the  place  of  the 
.quarterly  meetings  of  the  district  councils.  The  district  councils, 
however,  were  given  powers  with  regard  to  roads  and  bridges,  estab¬ 
lishment  of  schools,  assessment  and  the  imposition  of  penalties  for 


refusing  municipal  office.  It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  “the 
*  grant  of  local  powers,  instead  of  being  received  with  any  degree  of 
enthusiasm,  met  with  decided  opposition.”11  As  a  result  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  non-cooperation  the  ordinance  failed  of  its  purpose. 

In  1845  the  Morin  Act  established  in  Lower  Canada  parishes  and 
townships  as  municipal  corporations  and  provided  for  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  villages  and  towns.  Two  years  later  townships  and  parish 
municipalities  were  abolished  and  they  became  as  it  were  “wards” 
of  country  municipalities. 

A  series  of  Acts  in  1850,  1855  and  1860  on  municipalities  and 
roads  in  Lower  Canada  referred  to  county,  parish  and  township,  town 
and  village  municipalities.  These  Acts  form  the  basis  of  the  municipal 
system.  The  Municipal  Code  of  1870,  which  governs  the  counties 
and  local  rural  municipalities,  the  Town  Corporation  Act  of  1876  and  j 


the  Cities  and  Towns  Act  of  1903  still  further  filled  out  the  system. 
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Weir  wrote  in  1907  that  “on  the  whole  a  study  of  municipal 
Li  titutions  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  discloses  the  fact  that  they  are 
)roduct  of  British  Rule.  The  Canadians  of  French  descent  .  .  . 
ve  shown  since  the  period  of  1837-1840  a  constantly  growing  interest 
t  local  administration,  and  have  realized  in  that  field  a  satisfactory 
.  asure  of  success.”  Since  then  the  progress  made  has  been  even 
D  sater. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  first  urban  municipal  corporation 
Canada  was  the  city  of  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick  (1785).  All 
;  rest  of  this  province  and  all  of  Nova  Scotia  remained  under  the 
item  of  local  government  by  Courts  of  General  Sessions  similar  to 
it  which  obtained  in  Lower  and  Upper  Canada  after  the  British 
:upation  and  which  was  based  on  the  English  system  of  local  govern- 
:nt  by  Quarter  Sessions  which  existed  for  about  four  centuries  and  a 
if  until  well  on  into  the  nineteenth  century.  During  the  period 
irTThe  capture  of  Port  Royal  (1710)  and  the  second  capture  of 
uisburg  (1758)  local  government  had  been  chaotic  but  with  the 
al  capture  of  Quebec,  which  settled  the  destiny  of  the  country  as 
itish,  it  became  firmly  organized  under  Justices. 12  The  part 
lyed  by  the  grand  juries,  representing  to  some  extent  the  popular 
ment  in  government,  varied  from  time  to  time  and  seems  to  have 
en  particularly  important  in  Nova  Scotia.13 

In  1749  there  was  only  one  county  in  Nova  Scotia  and  this 
ibraced  all  of  what  is  now  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.14 
ter  it  was  divided  into  counties  and  with  the  separation  of  New 
unswick  in  1784  the  form  of  local  government  in  Nova  Scotia 
gan  to  take  shape.  Cape  Breton  was  separated  from  Nova  Scotia 
1764  but  was  reunited  with  it  in  1820.  At  first  the  various  settle- 
mts  in  Nova  Scotia  tended  to  develop  into  townships  of  various 
:es  and  shapes,  probably  under  the  influence  of  the  New  England 
idition.  By  1829  there  were  10  counties,  divided  into  12  adminis- 
itive  districts, ^ancPSO  townships.  These  were  not  autonomous 
unicipal  corporations.  In  1847,  however,  an  Electoral  Act  was 
ssed  providing  for  the  first  time  for  universal  local  elections  and 
e  counties  were  divided  into  electoral  districts.  Townships  did  not 
;ure  in  municipal  development  later  than  1847,  although  there  were 
.rious  attempts  (in  1850,  1855,  etc.)  to  revive  them  as  political 
tides.  The  “parish”  in  Nova  Scotia  meant  a  poor  district  and 
d  not  become,  as  in  New  Brunswick,  an  important  feature  of  local 
>vernment.  Between  1873  and  1886  ten  towns  were  incorporated 
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by  special  legislation  and  in  1888  a  Towns  Corporation  Act  was  passec 
governing  all  towns  which  had  been  established  or  were  to  be  estab¬ 
lished.  The  only  urban  municipalities  exempt  from  the  terms  of  thi$| 
Act  were  the  cities.  In  1879  the  general  Municipal  Act  was  passed 
establishing  municipalities  in  the  whole  area  of  the  province  with  (is 
the  exception  of  incorporated  urban  municipalities,  i.e.,  towns  and! 
cities.  These  rural  municipalities,  twenty-four  in  number,  are  not! 
counties  although  their  boundaries  follow  county  lines  except  where  | 
county  areas  contain  two  or  more  municipalities.  0The  main  municipal 
establishment  of  Nova  Scotia  settled  down,  therefore,  into  munici-|| 
palities  (rural) ,  towns  and  cities.  These  are  still  the  units  of  municipal||r 
government  in  Nova  Scotia./ 

There  appear  to  have  been  fewer  obstacles  in  New  Brunswick  thanl 
in  Nova  Scotia  to  the  setting  up  of  local  representative  municipal 
institutions.  The  separation  of  New  Brunswick  from  Nova  Scotia 
was  due  at  least  in  part  to  friction  between  the  New  Brunswick 
Loyalists  and  the  Nova  Scotia  authorities  over  delay  in  the  issue  of 
land  patents.  It  was  felt  that  matters  of  local  concern  would  receive 
more  prompt  attention  if  a  separate  province  were  set  up.  At  first 
there  was  only  one  county,  Sunbury,  and  out  of  it  the  present  counties 
were  later  carved.  This  county  and  the  township  of  Sackville  had| 
been  represented  in  the  Assembly  of  Nova  Scotia  since  1767.  Frederic¬ 
ton,  the  capital,  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1848  by  the  Province 


LegislatufelT^  During~The~~nexr~forty  years  eight  towns  were  incor-l 
porated.  Between  1852  and  1877  seven  counties  were  incorporated, 


and  in  1877  county  incorporation  was  made  compulsory.  The  elec¬ 
toral  district  of  the  New  Brunswick  county  from  the  first  was  the  I 
parish,  but  the  urban  corporations  within  the  county  limits,  unlike 
the  Nova  Scotia  municipality,  were  and  are  also  represented  in  the 
County  Council.16  However,  the  city  of  Fredericton  is  separated  for 
municipal  purposes  from  York  County  within  the  boundaries  of  which ' 
it  is  situated. 

Prince  Edward  Island  was  granted  by  the  British  a  separate: 
government  in  1769,  but  was  not  given  its  present  name  until  1799. 
The  island  was  divided  among  proprietors  who  were  granted  67  lots  I 
of  20,000  acres  each.  These  were  grouped  into  three  counties,  and! 
the  counties  were  divided  into  14  parishes.  The  latter  divisions  are 
now  obsolete.  In  each  county  was  laid  out  a  townsite  with  so-called 
“royalty"  and  common  so  that  each  man  having  a  lot  in  town  might 
have  a  lot  in  the  royalty  for  pasturage  in  the  common.  The  counties 
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M  *e  never  municipal  administrative  units.  For  all  practical  purposes 
cj  provincial  legislature  was  and  is  the  direct  municipal  authority 
i  the  province,  except  for  the  capital  city  and  for  the  very  few 
I  orporated  towns.  In  such  a  small  province  this  is  an  eminently 
'  sible  arrangement. 

3  The  Province  of  Manitoba17  was  established  in  1870.  In  1871 
i  first  legislature  of  the  province  met  and  among  its  most  important 
ts  was  the  County  Assessment  Act  providing  for  assessors  in  the 
;  counties  of  the  province.  In  1871  the  Parish  Assessment  Act  was 
;sed  providing  for  the  division  of  the  counties  into  parishes  which 
*e  really  the  families  living  around  the  various  parish  churches, 
urts  of  session  took  part  in  the  early  local  government  of  the 
►vince,  for  example,  the  judge  selected  country  treasurers,  assessors, 
veyors  of  highways,  poundkeepers  and  constables  from  lists 
sented  by  the  grand  jury.  In  the  case  of  local  improvements, 
die  parish  meetings  might  be  held  and  if  the  decision  was  to 
>ceed  with  the  work,  the  fact  was  communicated  to  the  clerk  of  the 
ice  who  assessed  the  cost  against  those  living  within  a  certain 
tance  of  the  improvement.  To  the  court  of  sessions  were  sub- 
:ted  all  statements  of  sums  necessary  for  county  public  works.  In 
r5  the  first  general  Municipal  Act  was  passed.  Previously  there  were 
local  representative  institutions.  The  new  Act  provided  for  the 
orporation  of  local  municipalities  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
uncil  on  petition  of  two-thirds  of  the  male  freeholders  in  any 
trict  where  at  least  thirty  such  freeholders  resided.  The  new 
porations  were  given  the  usual  powers  to  elect  councils,  to  appoint 
cials,  to  raise  and  spend  revenues  and  to  conduct  local  services, 
t  taxation  was  limited  to  one  per  cent  of  assessed  real  estate  values. 

An  Act  in  1883  established  twenty-six  counties  and  set  up  a 
tern  very  much  like  that  of  Ontario.  A  unique  feature  was  the 
iuping  of  municipalities  into  three  districts  with  Boards  made  up  of 
unty  Wardens  and  Mayors.  The  Boards  had  charge  of  Court 
uses  and  gaols.  In  1886  these  Judicial  District  Boards  were 
dished  and  the  counties  were  broken  up  into  smaller  rural  munici- 
ities.  Court  house  and  gaol  maintenance  was  transferred  to  the 
>vincial  department  of  the  Attorney-General.  The  general 
inicipal  Act  of  1902  applied  to  all  municipalities  in  the  province 
:ept  Winnipeg,  which  had  been  incorporated  in  1873  but  remained 
)ject  to  general  municipal  legislation  until  1902,  although  several 
>visions  applied  to  Winnipeg  alone.  In  1902  Winnipeg  was  given 
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.an  independent  charter  in  which  the  special  provisions  for  it  i 
previous  Acts  were  incorporated.  There  are  now  four  cities  i 
Manitoba  governed  by  special  charter  in  most  particulars. 

A  feature  of  the  Manitoba  municipal  administration  in  190 
was  an  officer  known  as  the  municipal  commissioner  who  administers 
the  supervisory  financial  functions  of  the  provincial  governmenl 
The  work  of  this  officer,  as  will  be  seen,  is  now  supplemented  by  tha 
of  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs.  In  the  earlier  years  ther 
were  two  sets  of  schools,  one  administered  by  the  Protestant  member 
and  the  other  by  the  Roman  Catholic  members  of  a  Board  of  Educa 
tion  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council.  Since  1891 
there  has  been  only  one  system  of  public  schools,  without  religion 
instruction  except  on  petition  and  then  between  half-past  three  am 
four  o’clock  on  school  days  with  separate  classes  for  Roman  Catholics 
and  others.  Municipalities  were  authorized  to  establish  schoo 
districts  of  limited  areas  within  their  boundaries.  The  schools  ii 
rural  districts  are  managed  by  boards  of  trustees  elected  for  three 
year  terms,  one  being  elected  and  one  retiring  each  year.  In  cities 
the  school  boards  are  elected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  mannei 
as  members  of  municipal  councils. 

The  North  West  Territories,  immediately  after  Confederatior 
and  after  the  arrangement  taking  over  the  lands  and  governmenl 
from  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  was  made,  included  all  the  territory 
between  Ontario  on  the  east,  British  Columbia  on  the  west,  the  Arctic 
Ocean  on  the  north  and  the  United  States  boundary  on  the  south,  as 
well  as  the  district  of  Ungava,  now  a  part  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 1 
The  most  southern  part  was  prairie  and  largely  fertile  and  in  this  part 
naturally  municipal  institutions  first  arose.  In  this  area,  the  three 
so-called  prairie  provinces,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta, 
were  later  set  up. 

The  first  local  divisions  or  townships  were  surveyed  by  the 
Federal  authorities  in  1872,  but  these  townships  were  not  in  any  sense 
political  subdivisions.  The  townships  were  numbered  and  some  were 
set  aside  for  educational  purposes.  The  Secretary  of  State  was  given 
authority  to  reserve  sites  for  towns  and  villages.  The  first  resident 
governor  to  the  North  West  Territories  was  appointed  in  1876. 19 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  of  the  five  persons  who  made  up  his  territorial 
council,  two  were  stipendiary  magistrates.  In  1881,  some  of  the 
Council  were  elected  by  popular  vote.  This  marks  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  representative  principle  in  the  area  of  the  North  West 
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rritories.  The  Council  was  at  first  the  only  municipal  authority  in 
Territories.  In  1883  an  ordinance  regarding  municipalities  was 
ssed.  In  1888  and  1894  all  ordinances  affecting  municipalities  were 
rised  and  consolidated.  The  1894  consolidation  provided  for  the 
orporation  of  Cities,  Towns  and  rural  municipalities.  Later,  cities 
re  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  and  were  to  be 
itrolled  by  special  legislation. 

In  its  main  outlines,  the  municipal  establishment  of  the  North 
I'fcst  Territories  resembled  and  was  based  on  that  of  Ontario.  In 
te  of  the  existence  of  counties  in  the  neighbouring  states  and  in 
er  Canada,  and  in  spite  of  British  tradition,  counties  were  never 
ablished  in  the  North  West  Territories  nor  in  the  provinces  of 

Derta  and  Saskatchewan.  AoDarentlv  local  institutions,  while  not 

""" 

oring  experience  elsewhere,  were  to  a  large  extent  based  on  local 


;ds  at  the  time  of  Lhelr  foundation. 


In  1905  the  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  were  created 
t  of  the  southern  part  of  the  North  West  Territories.  In  1907 
ire  were  only  three  cities  in  these  provinces.  Now  there  are  fifteen 
h  a  combined  population  of  over  415,000.  The  towns  and  villages" 


numerous  but  small  in  population  and  are  largely  distributing 
itres  ancillary  to  surrounding  rural  populations.  It  will  be  seen 
it  the  prevailingly  rural  nature  of  the  population  of  the  Prairie 
ovinces  has  influenced  largely  the  development  of  municipal  repre- 
itative  institutions.  The  lack  of  homogeneity  of  the  population, 
iich  contains  large  United  States  and  European  elements,  has  also 
d  important  effects.  The  influence  of  United  States  experience  is 
rticularly  observable,  that  of  the  European  elements  being  largely 
native  and  affecting  the  rate  of  development  rather  than  its  nature. 

From  1821  to  1859  the  mainland  of  British  Columbia  was  leased 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  by  the  Imperial  Government.  During 
3  latter  part  of  this  period  the  Island  of  Vancouver  was  also  included 
the  lease.  In  1859  after  the  California  Gold  Rush,  the  mainland 
d  the  island  were  made  a  single  crown  colony.  In  1871  British 
dumbia  became  a  province  of  Canada.  As  late  as  1907  only  20% 
the  white  population  was  Canadian  by  birth  although  citizens  of 
itish  birth  predominated  and  13%  were  born  in  the  United  States, 
ly  a  small  part  of  the  huge  area  was  occupied  by  a  settled  popula- 
n.  The  racial  structure  of  the  population  changed  radically  as 
:tlers  came  in  from  Eastern  Canada,  the  prairies  and  Great  Britain, 
t  still  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  huge  area  of  the  province  is 
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municipally  organized.20  The  result  has  been  that  the  province  itsel 
discharges  local  functions,  both  municipal  and  until  recently,  educa 
tional,  to  an  extent  only  second  to  that  of  the  Province  of  Princi 
Edward  Island. 

Although  the  municipalities  are  few  and  for  the  most  part  in  z 
limited  area,  the  system  is  well  organized.  It  resembles  that  o 
eastern  provinces,  but  counties  as  municipal  administrative  units  dc 
not  appear.  In  1872  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  was  giver 
power  by  the  Consolidated  Municipal  Act  to  incorporate  municipality 
under  certain  conditions.  The  Municipal  Clauses  Act  of  1906  applied 
to  all  municipalities  not  governed  by  special  legislation.  For  man) 
years  all  municipalities  of  British  Columbia  were  divided  into  cities 
and  districts,  the  former  administered  by  mayors  and  city  councils 
and  the  latter  by  reeves  and  councils.  Later  a  Village  Municipalities 
Act  was  passed  establishing  village  corporations  with  limited  power. 

District  municipalities  were  rural  and  suburban  in  character,  but 
as  population  has  increased  they  have  become  in  greater  degree 
suburban  and  it  is  in  some  cases  difficult  to  tell  when  one  has  passed 
out  of  the  city  into  a  district.  Similar  conditions  prevail  in  eastern 
Canada,  where  the  whole  or  part  of  a  township  contiguous  to  a  city 
may  be  really  urban  in  character. 

2.  United  States  and  British  Influences  on  Municipal 

Government  in  Canada 

Ever  since  the  land  of  the  Acadians  in  Nova  Scotia  was  settled 
by  New  Englanders,  United  States  influence  on  Canadian  municipal 
institutions  has  been  evident.  In  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
Ontario  and  Quebec  the  coming  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  pro¬ 
foundly  and  in  some  cases  decisively  affected  the  development  of 
representative  municipal  institutions  in  Canada.  Being  accustomed 
to  municipal  representative  institutions  in  their  former  environment, 
they  exerted  strong  pressure  on  the  system  of  local  government  by 
appointed  magistrates. 

United  States  influence  was  even  more  widespread  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  development  of  Canadian  local  government.  The 
proximity  of  the  two  countries,  their  common  business  interests,  and 
the  similarity  of  physical  environments  and  of  traditions  as  well  as  the 
identity^Uthe  kmguage,  made  the^nfluence  of  the  earlier-developed 
country  natural  and  indeed  inescapable,  j|Not  th e  parallel  develop- 
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nts  need  be  ascribed  to  United  States  influence;  some  may  have 
n  due  simply  to  similar  forces  operating  in  a  similar  environment^ 
;  in  many  cases  it  appears  that  the  example  of  the  United  States 
3  a  direct  influence.  In  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
first  decade  of  the  twentieth,  those  interested  in  municipal  reform 
ned  more  frequently  toward  United  States  experience  than  else- 
ere.  The  first  report  of  the  1888  Commission  on  Municipal  Institu- 
1 appointed  by  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
tained  a  clear  indication  of  this:  “as  we  have  derived  all  our 
titutions,  political  and  municipal,  directly  or  indirectly  from  Great 
tain,  we  endeavoured  to  trace  the  growth  and  development  of 
nicipal  institutions  in  that  country,  and  to  ascertain  whether  any- 
ng  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  us  could  be  gathered  from  its  experience 
example.  We  found  the  task  very  difficult  and  not  very  profit- 
e.”21  .  .  .  “We  find  a  more  profitable  field  of  inquiry  (than  in 
sat  Britain  and  Ireland  and  Europe)  in  the  United  States.  From 
it  country  we  have  more  immediately  received  our  system,  at  least 
outline.  The  circumstances  of  the  people  of  that  country  more 
irly  resemble  our  own  in  urban  and  in  rural  districts,  and  we  may 
sonably  conclude  that  whatever  works  satisfactorily  amongst  them 
lot  wholly  unsuited  to  us.”22 

Most  of  the  proposals  heard  by  the  Ontario  Commission  were 
sed  on  schemes  introduced  in  the  United  States  in  the  previous 
:ade  and  a  half,  such  as  giving  more  power  to  the  mayor,  establish- 
;  boards  of  control,  and  generally  separating  executive  and  legisla- 
e  powers.  The  Report  of  the  British  Columbia  Royal  Commission 
Municipal  Government53  also  Illustrates  the  influence  of  United 
ites  experience  on  Canadian  thought  concerning  municipal  govern* 


nt.  Of  the  cities  on  which  information  was  obtained,  seven  were 
nadian  and  twelve  were  United  States  cities. 

Munro  in  his  Marfleet  Lecture  on  City  Government  in  Canada, 
29,  said  that  “of  all  branches  of  government  in  Canada,  the  govern  - 
:nt  of  cities  has'proved  the  mosLsnscep±ible±o  American  influence.  ” 2  4 
the  government  of  cities  the  most  marked  United  States  influence 
come  from  the  United  States  principle  of  separation  of  powers  and 
corollary,  thejirincipl£_qf  checks  and  balances^ The  separation  of 
wers,  that  is,  the  placing  of  legislative  and  executive  powers  in  the 
nds  of  at  least  two  separately  elected  authorities,  each  of  which  is  a 
ck  on  the  others,  is  of  course  embodied  in  the  United  States  federal 
d  state  constitutions,  and  it  made  its  way  early  into  the  government 
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of  cities.  There  it  took  various  forms:  chiefly  the  vesting  of  some 
executive  power  in  a  separately  elected  mayor,  or  in  a  separately 
elected  board  of  control;  and  the  removal  from  the  jurisdiction  o 
council  of  certain  whole  functions  such  as  control  (both  legislative  an 
executive)  over  education,  police  and  various  public  utilities.  All  thi 
stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  British  principle  of  municipal  govern 
ment,  in  which  all  legislative  and  executive  power  is  vested  in  one 
body,  an  elected  council. 

__  Canadian  municipal  practice  in  this  respect  has  generally  fol 
lowed  the  United  States  practice  rather  than  the  British.  The  change 
in  the  position  of  the  mayor  in  Canada  indicates  the  departure  from 
British  practice  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
Toronto,  for  instance,  from  its  beginning  as  a  city  in  1834  until  1859 
the  mayor  was  chosen  by  council  from  the  aldermen,  following  the 
British  practice.  Election  of  the  mayor  by  popular  vote  was  tried  fo 
the  next  eight  years,  and  for  the  next  six  years  the  original  method  was 
used.  From  1873  on  the  Mayor  of  Toronto  has  been  elected  by 
popular  vote.  Montreal  changed  from  selection  by  council  to  popula 
election  of  the  mayor  in  1857.  The  selection  of  mayor  by  council  has 


© 


now  been  practically  abandoned  in  CanaZa,  although  the  Cities  anc 


Towns  Act  of  Quebec  has  a  provision  for  this  method^  A  vestige  o 


the  English  methodTs  still  found  in  the  County,  the  warden  of  which 
is  chosen  from  their  own  number  by  the  members  of  the  County 
Council. 

In  establishing  a  separately  elected  mayor,  however,  Canadian 


cities  did  not  genera llv_gn  qs  far  in  the  direction  of  separation  of  powers 


\\ 


\  ffi 


as  did  many  cities  in  the  United  States,  which  at  one  time  sought  a 
panaceaTn  the  rrstrong  m  ay  or^sy  sfemTb y  which  the  mayor,  elected 


/f  U 


separately  from  the  council,  was  given  considerable  independent 
powers  such  as  financial  veto  power  and  the  right  of  appointment  to 


important  administrative  positions.25  Canadian  cities  have  not 


adopted  this  power  of  appointment  and  only  a  few  have  granted  him 
the  financial  veto.26 

The  adoption  of  the  separation  of  powers  principle  in  Canadian 
municipalities  has  more  generally  taken  the  form  of  giving  executive 
powers  to  a  Board  of  Control  elected  separately  from  the  councils,  and 


of  establishing  various  independent  or  semi-independent  boards  or 
commissions  to  control  functions  which  in  Britain  are  under  th£ 


council.  In  Toronto  the  first  board  of  control  was  selected  by  council 
*Trom  its  own  membership.  It  was  then  hardly  more  than  a  finance- 
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f  icutive  committee  of  council.  Later  on  four  controllers  elected  at 
;j  ge  were  with  the  Mayor  constituted  a  board  of  control  with  the 
:  thority  to  prepare  the  budget,  and,  subject  only  to  reversal  by  a 
i  o-thirds  majority  of  council  including  its  own  membership,  to  make 
;  pointment  of  department  heads,  draw  up  specifications  and  award 
fc  1  tracts.  The  board  was  given  other  important  functions  and 
i  wers.  Boards  of  control  are  now  found  in  the  four  largest  Ontario 
ies.  The  board  of  control  bears  a  strikin^^esemblahcerTo  the 
I  ard  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  in  New  York  and  similar 
']  ards  in  other  United  States  cities. 

The  establishment  of  independent  or  semi-independent  boards  or 
r  mmissions  is  much  more  widespread.  Education,  police,  and  many 
ler  functions  varying  in  different  municipalities  are  controlled  by 
Darate  boards.  The  existence  of  such  authorities  as  boards  of  con- 
)I,  transportation  commissions,  parks  boards  and  hydro-electric 
mmissions  springs  from  a  veiled  disbelief  in  or  distrust  of  direct 
mocratic  operation  quite  foreign  to  the  British  tradition  in  the 
inicipal  field  for  the  last  century.  The  whittling  away  of  the  powers 
d  functions  of  local  councils  is  a  reversal  of  the  tendency  in  earlier 
ars  when  progress  was  believed  to  lie  in  strengthening  these  bodies, 
hat  effect  the  diminishing  of  the  scope  and  power  of  city  councils  will 
ve  on  the  quality  of  their  personnel  remains  to  be  seen,  although 
any  think  that  they  can  discern  already  a  decline  in  the  calibre  of 
embers  of  city  councils. 

Another  United  States  principle,  similar  to  the  separation  of 
nvers  in  that  it  weakens  the  authority  or  responsibility  of  the  elected 
uncil,  is  so-called  “direct  government,”  comprising  “ initiative, ” 
■eferendum”  and  “recall”  provisions.  It  is  found  in  many  LTnited 
Ttes'cftles^  but  in  Canada  it  appears  only  in  Saint  John,  N.B.,  and  in 
me  of  the  cities  of  the  Prairie  Provinces.  In  Manitoba  and  Sas- 
itchewan  it  has  never  been  of  any  importance.  In  Alberta  it  is  found 

four  cities,  Calgary,  Lethbridge,  Medicine  Hat  and  Wetaskiwin.  „ 

*\  _  _ _  _  __  - -  -  —  -  — — * - — 

dt  example,  in  CalgaryThe' ratepayers  may  initiate  municipal  lega¬ 
tion ,  demand  a  referendum  on  matters  of  policy,  and  recall  elected 
presentatives.  Elections  for  either  of  the  first  two  purposes  must  be 
dd  on  a  petition  signed  by  qualified  voters  equal  to  ten  per  cent  of 
ie  number  of  votes  cast  at  the  latest  election  for  mayor,  and  twenty- 
re  per  cent  for  the  purpose  of  recalling  an  elected  representative, 
lint  John,  N.B.,  has  the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall  on  a  petition 
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of  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  at  the  1 
election  then  last  held. 

These  provisions  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  practice  of  hold 
ing  plebiscites  to  obtain  merely  the  advisory  opinion  of  the  electorate, 
or  the  practice  of  referring  money  or  similar  by-laws  to  proprietors, 
both  of  which  practices  are  found  widely  in  eastern  as  well  as  western 
cities,  nor  with  the  initiation  of  local  improvements  by  a  majority  of 
the  owners  affected.  The  provision  in  some  provinces  that  a  munici 
pal  proposal  to  spend  money  for  purposes  requiring  debenture  issues 
must  be  referred  to  the  voting  property  owners  has  not  met  with  out¬ 
standing  success.  In  many  cases  the  votes  on  large  proposed  capital 
expenditures  have  been  extremely  small.  In  some  provinces  at  least  a 
municipal  board  or  department  is  given  authority  to  authorize  certain 
municipal  debenture  issues  without  a  vote  of  the  property-owners.  In 
practice  this  may  prove  to  be  a  better  safeguard  against  extravagance 
than  a  direct  vote,  as  too  often  property-owners  are  quite  willing  to 
vote  in  favour  of,  or  not  oppose,  any  capital  loans  as  long  as  these  have 
to  be  repaid  by  “posterity.  ”  The  retention  of  the  right  of  proprietors 
to  vote  on  “money”  by-laws  is  becoming  more,  not  less,  important  as 
the  basis  of  the  general  municipal  franchise  is  broadened  to  include 
greater  numbers  of  citizens  who  do  not  own  real  property. 

Another  respect  in  which  Canadian  practice  departed  from  British 
to  follow  prevailing  United  States  practice,  is  in  the  term  of  office  of 
members  of  council.  The  early  practice  in  Canadian  cities  was  fre¬ 
quently  the  election  of  council  members  for  a  two-year  term  with  half 
the  members  retiring  each  year,  or  for  a  three-year  term  with  one-third 
retiring  each  year.  The  one-year  term  for  all  members  of  council, 
which  is  now  widespread  in  Canadian  cities,  was  an  importation  from 
the  United  States  and  has  been  retained  in  Canada  although  now 
largely  abandoned  in  the  United  States. 

Two  novel  forms  of  municipal  government  which  have  enjoyed,  in 
succession,  considerable  vogue  in  the  United  States  may  be  mentioned 
here  as  having  been  imitated,  though  not  widely,  in  Canada.  One  is 
Commission  Government,  which  was  an  extreme  reaction  against  the 
separation  of  powers.  In  this  sytem  all  legislative  and  executive 
powers  are  given  to  a  single  small  elected  body  (the  commission), 
usually  of  five  members  elected  at  large.  The  commission,  as  it  were, 
meets  in  the  morning  to  decide  on  policies  and  matters  requiring  joint 
legislative  or  administrative  action,  and  then  dissolves  into  five  officials 
administering  departments  or  groups  of  departments  during  the  rest 
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Ite  day.  It  naturally  failed  because  the  principle  upon  which  it  was 
d  is  unsound.  A  baker,  for  example,  might  be  a  thoroughly  com- 
nt  and  useful  member  of  a  policy-deciding  body;  but  it  would  only 
ccidental  if  he  were  found  to  be  a  good  safety  (police  and  fire) 
inistrator.  Certainly  his  expert  training  as  a  baker  would  not 
him  in  his  expert  duty  as  administrative  head  of  the  police  and 
departments.  Between  1900  and  1915  the  commission  system  of 
icipal  government  was  adopted  by  hundreds  of  United  States  cities 
in  the  next  fifteen  years  more  than  two-thirds  are  said  to  have 
rted  to  the  old  system  or  adopted  a  new  one.  Only  one  Canadian 
Saint  John,  N.B.,  adopted  the  commission  form  but  later  gave  it 
rnd  adopted  a  mayor-council  form  more  in  line  with  British  and 
adian  traditions.  Still  later  it  adopted  a  council-manager  form 
wernment. 

The  other  novel  form  of  municipal  government  is  the  council- 
ager,  or  city  manager,  system.  Here,  as  in  the  commission  form, 
ssponsibility,  executive  and  legislative,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
ed  body,  in  this  case  the  council.  The  difference  lies  in  the  rela- 
between  the  one  elected  authority  and  the  staff  of  administrative 
ials;  in  the  council-manager  system  a  single  professional  adminis- 
>r,  the  manager,  appointed  by  the  council,  is  in  charge  of  all  the 
inistrative  officials  and  their  work.  In  the  period  1908  to  1946, 
inclusive,  the  number  of  council-manager  cities  and  munici- 
ies,  mostly  in  the  United  States,  has  grown  from  one  to  8 14. 2  7 
he  present  time  there  are  40  municipal  corporations  in  Canada 
erating  under  the  council-manager  system.  Of  these  33  are  in  the 
ovince  of  Quebec.  This  form  of  civic  government  has  made  com- 
ratively  small  progress  in  Canada,  probably  due  to  the  absence,  or 
stence  in  less  severe  form,  in  Canada  of  the  conditions  which 
:>ught  about  its  spectacular  spread  in  the  United  States.  Many 
lited  States  cities  had  councils  unwieldy  in  size  and  procedure.28 
me  were  victims  of  predatory  politics.  The  attempt  to  improve 
iditions  by  giving  more  power  to  elected  mayors  had  broken  down 
some  cities  and  the  persistence  of  the  method  of  selecting  important 
ministrative  officers  by  popular  election  had  continued  to  produce 
’ious  results.  The  fundamental  weaknesses  in  the  commission  form 
government  had  after  years  of  trial  become  obvious  in  many 
arters.  These  causes  and  others  tended  to  promote  the  spread  of 
s  council-manager  system  in  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand, 
)st  Canadian  cities  have  comparatively  small  councils.  The  busi- 
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ness  of  cities  is  not  the  prey  of  provincial  and  federal  patronage.  AI 
ballots  are  non-partisan  and  all  are  short.  All  administrative  official  ti 
are  appointed  by  the  council  and  not  chosen  by  election.  Even  ip 
officials  without  the  proper  qualifications  are  appointed  they  are  left 
in  office  long  enough  to  become,  if  intelligent,  more  or  less  expert  in  th< 
performance  of  their  duties.  Most  department  heads  are  not  inter¬ 
fered  with  seriously  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  In  this  respect. 
Canadian  cities  have  kept  to  the  British  tradition  in  local  administra¬ 
tion,  and  it  has  saved  many  Canadian  cities  from  the  worst  excesses  of 
some  United  States  cities. 

The  adoption  of  the  council-manager  system  is  in  some  respects  al 
return  to  the  British  tradition.  To  be  sure  it  has  a  small  council 
instead  of  the  large  council  of  British  cities.  It  elects  council  by 
general  vote  or  by  large  districts  rather  than  by  wards,  as  in  Britain. 
But  council,  while  it  is  held  responsible  for  both  legislative  and 
executive  results  by  the  electors,  delegates  all  administrative  details  to 
appointed  officials  responsible  to  itself.  -  The  chief  difference  between; 
the  traditional  Canadian  and  the  council-manager  practice  in  this 
respect  is  that  in  the  latter  all  administrative  departments  are  placed 
under  a  single  official  so  that  council  deals  with  one  administrative 
officer  rather  than  six  or  sixteen  heads  of  departments.  The  council-; 
manager  system  approaches  in  local  administration  more  nearly  to  the 
ideal  of  responsible  local  government  than  any  which  has  heretofore 
been  devised.  It  is  democratic  in  that  it  provides  readily  for  control 
by  the  public  of  the  services  financed  out  of  public  contribution.^ 

One  general  statement  about  United  States  influence,  finally, 
deserves  notice.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  Canadians  have  been 
infected  from  the  United  States  with  the  delusion  that  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  themselves  determine  effectiveness,  and  that  relief  from  mis- 
government  can  always  be  had  by  changing  the  form  of  government. 
Munro2  9  finds  as  evidence  of  this  a  continuing  striving  in  all  Canadian 
provinces  to  get  better  municipal  government  by  altering  the 
mechanism  of  legislation.  In  fact,  this  belief  should  not  be  considered 
an  importation  from  the  United  States;  it  is  simply  an  escape  mechan- 
ism,  common  to  every  new  and  expanding  economy,  to  avoid  strenuous 
work  on  the  part  of  citizens — work  which  would  interfere  with 
attention  to  private  business  or  the  pursuit  of  personal  interests  which 
are  regarded  as  of  more  importance.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  blame  our 
shortcomings  on  the  United  States.  It  is  harder  to  admit  that  similar 
conditions  in  the  two  countries  produce  similar  results. 
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\i\  We  have  already  noticed  that  while  United  States  influence  has 
\i  :n  stronger  than  British  in  the  last  hundred  years,  Canadian  cities 
i  /e  not  generally  gone  the  whole  way  in  imitating  their  American 
|  ghbours  in  the  separation  of  powers  and  analogous  practices.  A 
Id  ect  revival  of  British  influence  on  Canadian  municipal  government 
p  y  be  seen  in  the  development  in  the  twentieth  century  of  new 
\\  itionships  between  municipalities  and  the  provincial  governments, 
i  ^The  depression  preceding  the  first  world  war  which  embarrassed 
'  ny  western  municipalities,  and  the  great  depression  of  1929-1934 
ich  was  marked  by  the  defaulting  of  many  municipalities  and  school 
;|thorities  in  all  provinces  except  the  Maritimes,30  led  to  the  rapid 
^elopment  of  provincial  departments  of  municipal  affairs  and 
micipal  boards  with  supervisory  power  over  defaulting  municipali- 
s  and  to  some  degree  over  all  municipalities.  This  is  a  typically 
itish  method,  reconciling  central  supervision  and  local  administra- 
n.^  If  regimentation  of  defaulting  municipalities  and  supervision  of 
lers  is  supplemented  by  information,  expert  advice  and  leadership, 
ide  available  by  the  provinces  to  all  municipalities  within  their 
rders  before  difficulties  arise,  a  resolution  of  the  apparent  antithesis 
tween  centralization  in  municipal  affairs  and  a  wider  scope  for  local 
ministration  may  be  worked  out  in  Canada.  Already  signs  of  this 
velopment,  envisaged  by  Wickett  in  1907,  are  becoming  evident. 


t 


3.  Residual  Problems 


As  early  as  1907,  by  which  year  a  large  part  of  the  settled  portion 
Canada  had  been  municipally  organized,  there  were  sporadic  com- 
lints  about  the  unwieldy  character  of  existing  systems.  By  1932 
was  estimated  that  there  were  3,960  municipalities  in  Canada  and 
out  23,500  local  school  authorities  besides  many  other  local  institu- 
>ns.31  Under  the  strain  of  the  depression  of  1929-1933,  the 
:aknesses32  became  more  evident  to  most  thinking  people  and  there 
s  been  an  insistent  demand  for  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  number  of 
:al  spending  bodies  and  simplification  of  their  organization.  A  strong 
Dvement  toward  these  ends  is  evident  throughout  the  country, 
is  very  strong  in  the  west,  particularly  in  Alberta. 

The  size  of  the  membership  of  the  councils  and  boards  of  these 
iits  of  local  government  varies  between  three  and  ninety-nine,  so  that 
e  total  membership  of  these  policy-forming  bodies,  mostly  elected, 
n  hardly  fall  short  of  90,000  or  100,000  persons.33  With  so  many 
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separate  administrative  units,  presided  over  by  such  an  army 
citizen  representatives,  it  is  readily  understandable  why  it  may 
hard  to  secure  the  desired  co-operation  or  efficiency  in  the  operation] 
local  services  or  in  the  planning  of  revenue  and  capital  budgets  a: 
basis  for  local  expenditures. 

To  a  large  extent,  the  boundaries  of  existing  municipalities  a 
school  districts  were  established  before  the  coming  of  the  motor  car, 
even,  in  many  cases,  before  the  advent  of  the  railroad.  The  old  rui 
municipality  was  properly  limited  by  the  length  of  a  half-day’s  journ 
by  horse  and  buggy,  and  the  county  by  a  day’s  journey.  Now,  ini 
motor  car,  one  may  traverse  a  township  in  twenty  or  thirty  minut 
and  twenty  counties  in  a  day,  yet  there  have  been  until  quite  recent 
no  changes  in  municipal  administration  comparable  with  those  in  t 
economic  organization  of  the  country. 

While  one  deplores  the  apparent  inefficiencies  due  to  the  larg| 
number  of  local  authorities  and  to  the  many  areas  of  local  administr 
tion  which  have  uneconomic  or  illogical  boundaries,  one  must  n 
forget  that  it  is  a  distinct  asset  to  have  so  many  thousands  of  peopl 
directly  concerned  in  the  management  of  local  affairs.  To  reduce  th| 
number  too  drastically  and  suddenly,  and  simply  for  the  purpose 
reduction,  would  not  only  be  unwise,  but  might  be  a  retrograde  ste| 
which  would  be  hard  to  retrace.  It  might  narrow  the  popular  intere: 
in  public  affairs  which  is  so  vitally  important  to  the  maintenance  < 
free  institutions.  Efficiency  is  a  word  of  many  interpretations, 
would  be  a  distinct  loss  if  mechanical  efficiency  were  gained  only  at  t 
expense  of  democratic  control. 

The  problems  of  local  government  everywhere  have  grown  i 
number  and  complexity  since  the  beginning  of  the  industrial  revolt 
tion.  The  growth  of  the  city  at  the  expense  of  the  country  ha| 
paralleled  the  development  of  the  factory  system.  Business  anJ 
industry  found  it  efficient  to  centralize  their  operations  where  depend 
able  supplies  of  materials,  facilities  for  finance  and  adequate  means  o| 
transportation  were  available,  and  population  gravitated  towan 
centres  where  employment  was  most  readily  obtainable.  The  mowing 
machine,  the  threshing  machine,  the  reaper  and  binder  and  later  th<l 
combine  drove  and  continue  to  drive  many  thousands  of  young  me 
and  women  away  from  the  farm,  where  they  are  not  needed,  to  th<! 
cities  where  they  might  possibly  be  needed. 

The  machine  has  also  revolutionized  transportation  by  sea  anc 
land.  The  steam  locomotive,  the  electric  trolley,  the  automobile  anc 
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w  the  aeroplane  have  reduced  and  are  still  reducing  distances.  The 
xlucts  of  the  farm  are  transported  for  thousands  of  miles  to  reach 
isumers.  Workers  were  formerly  compelled  by  limited  transporta- 
.  n  to  live  close  to  the  factory,  but  they  may  now  live  miles  away 
>m  their  work  without  undue  loss  of  time.  The  great  cities  have 
en  fostered  by  all  these  changes,  and  have  “slopped  over”  into  their 
ral  environs,  where  rings  of  satellite  municipalities  have  grown  up, 
ral  in  form  of  government  but  urban  in  the  character  of  their  needs. 
ius  large  numbers  of  rural  municipalities  have  been  devitalized  by 
;s  of  population.  Urban  municipalities  have  lost  cohesion  and  have 
come  unwieldy  as  the  result  of  increase  of  population  and  loss  of 
:al  loyalty.  Suburban  municipalities  have  become  mere  dormitories 
*  an  urban  population. 

Even  in  1908,  Wickett  noted  that  urban  population  was  increasing 
are  rapidly  than  rural,  but  at  that  time  there  were  only  two  cities  in 
inada  with  a  population  of  over  100,000.  In  1911  the  population  of 
:ies,  towns  and  incorporated  villages  was  45.41%  of  the  total  popula- 
>n;  in  1941,  54.33%.  In  1941  the  urban  and  suburban  population  in 
'o  centres  combined  accounted  for  over  17.7%  of  the  total  population 
Canada,  while  eight  metropolitan  centres  (of  over  100,000  popula- 
)n  each)  contained  29.5%  of  the  total.  Whether  or  not  the  increase 
per  capita  cost  of  operating  city  governments  which  usually  accom- 
mies  rapid  growth  of  population,  the  recurrence  of  industrial 
lemployment,  and  other  factors,  will  lead  to  a  reversal  in  population 
ends  few  would  venture  to  predict;  but  at  least  until  such  reversal 
kes  place  the  problems  of  urban,  suburban  and  rural  local  govern  - 
ent  will  become  increasingly  acute. 

NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  I 

1.  R.  Stanley  Weir,  “Municipal  Institutions  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,”  in 
Morley  Wickett  (ed.):  Municipal  Government  in  Canada  (University  of  Toronto 

udies,  History  and  Economics,  Vol.  II),  Toronto,  1907,  p.  43. 

2.  The  date  on  the  charter  is  May  18,  1785. 

3.  S.  Morley  Wickett,  “City  Government  in  Canada,”  in  Wickett  (ed.):  op.  cit., 
5. 

4.  Walter  C.  Murray,  “Local  Government  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,”  in 
ickett  (ed.):  op.  cit.,  pp.  34-5. 

5.  Adam  Shortt,  “Municipal  Government  in  Ontario,”  in  Wickett  (ed.): 
.  cit.,  p.  5. 

6.  After  a  Church  of  England  was  established  in  the  township,  the  parson 
•minated  one  of  the  wardens. 
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7.  The  parish  is  still  a  feature  of  representative  municipal  institutions  in  Englant  |  chi 
(see  p.  41,  Outlines  of  Local  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Irisl 
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Free  State,  John  J.  Clarke,  London,  1938,  p.  365).  The  parish  also  appears  as  ; 
rural  municipal  unit  in  Quebec  and  as  a  division  of  a  county  municipality  in  Ne\i 
Brunswick. 

8.  Shortt,  “Municipal  Government  in  Ontario,”  p.  13. 

9.  See  J.  H.  Aitchison,  “The  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1849,”  Canadian 
Historical  Review,  June,  1949 

10.  In  1764  the  inhabitants  of  each  parish  were  empowered  to  elect  roai 
inspectors  and  constables,  but  this  provision  was  soon  withdrawn. 

11.  R.  Stanley  Weir,  “Municipal  Institutions  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,”  i 
Wickett  (ed.),  op.  cit. 

12.  “The  system  of  (elected)  deputies  for  the  French  and  justices  of  the  peace  foi  M 
the  English  was  a  rather  happy  compromise  (1710-1758).  It  was  lacking  in  powei  ta 
to  coerce,  but  it  provided  good  machinery  for  informing  the  people  of  the  Governor 
instructions,  and  the  Governor  of  the  people’s  wants.”  Murray,  “Local  Government1 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces,”  in  Wickett  (ed.),  op.  cit.,  p.  38. 

13.  Murray,  “Local  Government  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,”  pp.  40  and  47 

14.  Ibid.,  p.  41. 

15.  Governor  Parr  of  Nova  Scotia  issued  an  order  that  a  townsite  should  be  lai< 
out  in  Fredericton.  This  was  some  four  months  before  New  Brunswick  was  created 
a  separate  province  by  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  first  governor  of  New ca 
Brunswick  named  the  new  parish  Fredericton  and  established  it  as  the  provincia 
capital  (1785).  Following  its  establishment  as  the  site  of  a  cathedral,  the  parisl  ,ai 
became  a  city  on  the  order  of  Queen  Victoria.  This  was  later  implemented,  March  30,  at 
1848,  by  the  Provincial  Legislature 

16.  There  was  at  first  “townships”  and  “towns”  in  the  Massachusetts  tradition, 
as  well  as  parishes  in  the  New  York  and  Virginia  tradition.  Soon  the  word  “parish’ 
alone  was  used. 

17.  Based  on  Alan  G.  Ewart,  “Municipal  History  of  Manitoba,”  in  Wickett  (ed.] 

op.  cit 

18.  Between  1876  and  1895  there  were  formed  out  of  the  area  of  the  North  Wes 
Territories  the  District  of  Keewatin,  four  provisional  districts  in  the  southern  par 
(Alberta,  Assiniboia,  Saskatchewan  and  Athabasca)  and  the  four  Districts  of  Mac 
kenzie,  Yukon,  Franklin  and  Ungava. 

19.  At  first  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Manitoba  discharged  the  functions  also 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North  West  Territories. 

20.  The  proportion  of  the  population  born  in  Canada  was  54%  in  1941  (194( 
Canada  Year  Book)  and  probably  about  36.2%  in  1947. 

21.  Page  4,  First  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Municipal  Institutions  appointed 
by  the  Government  of  Ontario,  Toronto,  1888. 

22.  Op.  cit.,  p.  22. 
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23.  Report  of  the  British  Columbia  Royal  Commission  on  Municipal  Govern¬ 
ment,  Victoria,  B.C.,  1913. 

24.  William  Bennet  Munro,  American  Influences  on  Canadian  Government,  Toronto, 
1929,  p.  99. 

25.  Governor  Filder  of  New  York  is  quoted  in  the  first  report  (1888)  of  the 
Ontario  Commission  on  Municipal  Institutions  as  follows:  “Have  no  provision  in 
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charter  requiring  the  consent  of  the  Common  Council  to  the  Mayor’s  appointment 
apartment  heads.  That  only  opens  the  way  for  dictation  by  Councils  or  for 
ains.” 

26.  This  is  found  in  the  municipalities  of  Manitoba,  and  in  modified  form  in 
fax  (. Report  on  Administration  of  the  City  of  Halifax,  pp.  1  and  2  in  footnote,  Citizens’ 
arch  Institute  of  Canada,  Typewritten).  See  also  Article  317  (1-4)  of  the  Halifax 
ter.  The  Mayor’s  approval  is  necessary  for  borrowings  to  be  repaid  in  more  than 
fears  (Article  314A,  1  and  2).  In  case  of  veto  or  required  approval,  the  Mayor’s 
ion  may  be  overcome  only  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of  Council. 

27.  Municipal  Year  Book,  1946  Supplement,  published  by  the  International 
Managers’  Association,  Chicago,  Ill.,  U.S.A. 

28.  Most  Canadian  cities,  as  will  be  seen,  have  comparatively  small  councils 
mgh  Montreal  has  a  council  of  99  members.  Many  British  cities  have  large 
cils,  but  this  is  offset  to  some  extent  by  a  well  developed  Committee  System 
the  professional  standing  of  such  permanent  officials  as  the  City  Clerk,  City 
surer,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

29.  American  Influences  on  Canadian  Government,  p.  141. 

30.  Here  the  only  example  of  default  was  a  school  authority  and  this  default 
only  technical. 

31.  The  number  of  local  school  units  has  been  greatly  reduced  in  recent  years 
ugh  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  larger  units  for  both  elementary  and  secondary 
ation.  There  were  about  23,500  in  1939,  21,000  in  1943,  and  about,  say,  13,750 
J47-48.  (cf.  Annual  Report  and  Tear  Book  of  the  Citizens’  Research  Institute  of 
ada,  p.  4,  and  also  its  submission  to  the  Ro“yal  Commission  on  Dominion-Provincial 
tions.  For  number  of  municipalities,  see  Canada  Tear  Book,  1947,  p.  987.  For 
inistrative  unit  operating  schools,  see  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  in  Canada, 
■44  (Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics). 

32.  During  the  depression  it  became  evident  that  in  many  cases  municipalities 
not  economic  units  and  could  not  raise  sufficient  revenue  to  support  necessary 

ces  and  that  there  was  a  great  need  for  revision  of  boundaries,  financial  support 
responsibilities.  The  movement  towards  larger  areas  of  local  school  administra- 
is  discussed  in  later  pages. 

33.  See  1945  Tear  Book,  Citizens’  Research  Institute  of  Canada,  p.  7. 
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General  Features  of  Municipal 
and  School  Establishments  in  Canada 

1.  Municipal  Corporations 
Legal  Status 

First,  what  is  a  municipal  corporation  in  Canada.  The  Municipal 
Act  of  Ontario  provides  that  “the  inhabitants  of  every  county,  city, 
town  and  village' sKalTbe  a  body  corporate.  ,r~nBy  the  Municipal  Act  of 
New  B r u n s wicFXcoTin t yean’d  rural)  tbecoun t y  municipal  corporation 
is  made  up  of  all  ratepayers,  i.e.,  all  who  pay  taxes.  The  Towns  and 
Villages  Act  of  Alberta  constitutes  the  mayor,  councillors  and  electors 
of  a  town  or  village  a  body  corporate.  These  are  the  chieT  varieties  of 
the  municipal  corporation  irl  Canada.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that 
all  the  inhabitants,  all  the  ratepayers7 or  all  the'electors^ with  the 
mayof~and - members  bf  counciiy  within  a  definite  area  set  apart  for 
municipal  purposes  by  the  provincial  Legislative  Assembly,  constitute 
a  municipaTcorporatiorL  The  area  or  locality  within  which  a  munici¬ 
pal  corporation  operates  is  properly  called  the  municipality,  although 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  brevity,  the  term  “municipality”  is 
often  used  for  “corporation  of  the  municipality.” 

Municipal  corporations  have  the  right  of  perpetual  succession, 
may  own  property,  may  incur  debts,  may  make  contracts,  may  sue  or 
be  sued,  and,  in  general,  their  councils  may  pass  by-laws,  not  contrary 
to  federal  or  provincial  law,  for  the  peace  and  security  of  their 
inhabitants.  They  may  not  otherwise  however  exercise  powers  not 
specifically  conferred  on  them  by  the  provincial  legislature  which  has 
established  them. 
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Functions 

The  increase  in  the  number  and  scope  of  municipal  functions  has 
iralleled  the  growth  of  the  Canadian  economy.  Some  services  such 
the  provision  of  food,  fuel  and  shelter  have  been  regarded,  and 
ceptfin  special  circumstances  still  are  regarded,  as  the  responsibility 
the  householder  or  the  family.  At  one  time  the  provision  of  trails 
id  roads  was  the  responsibility  of  individuals.  The  local  protection 
persons  and  property  was,  under  pioneer  conditions,  left  to  the  heads 
families  either  individually  or  in  voluntary  combination.  The 
lcket  brigade  preceded  the  pumper.  The  earliest  fire  departments 
ere  privately  operated.  The  first  police  forces  were  private  and  some 
ill  are.  The  mothers  were  the  only  health  departments.  The  first 
irks  and  playgrounds  open  to  the  public,  with  a  fee  or  without,  were 
ivate.  But  as  conditions  became  more  settled,  and  particularly  as 
ban  centres  became  more  populous,  people  grew  dissatisfied  or 
armed  by  conditions  resulting  from  purely  private  effort  in  many 
ilds,  particularly  roads,  health  and  sanitation.  As  a  result  of  the 
ilure  to  get  the  desired  amount  and  quality  of  service  by  private 
]  fort,  municipal  institutions  were  established  to  produce  by  collective 
ort  those  necessary  services  which  could  be  produced  individually 
;ry  inefficiently,  at  great  expense,  or  not  at  all.  As  time  went  on 
rvices  came  to  be  considered  necessary  which  were  not  considered  so 
first.  To  necessary  services  were  added  desirable  services  which  it 
as  thought  could  be  produced  more  cheaply,  and  with  more  regard  to 
iblic  needs,  by  public  agencies  than  by  privately  owned  and 
ntrolled  organizations. 

The  present  functions  of  a .  municipal  corporation  include  protec- 
m  of  persons  and  property,  health  and  sanitary  services,  parks  and 
creation  services,  welfare  services,  communications,  wateFiervices, 
*  hting  and  power  services.  Education  is  another  local  service,  but  it 


not  adtRifiisterecTby  the  municipal  corporation.  _  Naturally,  the  \ 
tual  services  vary  according  to  local  needs  and  ideas,  and  according 


the  nature  of  the  municipality— urban,  suburban  or  rural.  Under 


btectlbri  of  persons  and  property  come  fire-figliting  and  prevention, 
dicing  and  Crime  prevention,  building  and  electrical  inspection,  and 
;hting  of  streets  and  parks.  Under  health  and  sanitation  come 
blic  health  (usualfy  administered  through  a  department  of  health), 
blic  baths,  sewers,  sewage  disposal,  garbage  removal  and  street 
ianing.  Under  communications  come  streets,  roads,  lanes,  side- 
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walks,  transportation  and  telephones.  The  public  utilities,  so  called, 
may  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  municipal  corporation.  Water 
service  is  almost  universally  owned  by  the  corporation  and  operated  by 


it  directly  or  through  a  utilities  commission./  Power  and  light  plants 
are  usually  owned  by  the  city,  as  in  Toronto  and  prairie  cities.  They 
may  be  operated  by  a  commission,  as  is  usual  in  Ontario,  or  a  regular 
city  department,  as  in  the  Prairie  Provinces.  Of  nineteen  prairie 
cities,  ten  have  departments  of  light  and  power.  The  city  of  Toronto 
owns  its  own  transportation  system,  which  is  operated  for  it  by  the 
Toronto  Transportation  Commission.  Five  prairie  cities  have  trans¬ 
portation  departments.  Except  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  public 
(provincial  or  municipal)  ownership  of  telephone  systems  is  rare.  In 
many  rural  municipalities,  however,  there  are  local  lines  operated  in 
more  or  less  close  co-operation  with  municipalities. 

Some  municipalities  obtain  public  utility  services  by  contract  with 
an  individual,  a  company  or  some  other  public  authority.  For 
example,  Montreal  is  at  present  served  by  a  private  transportation 
corporation;  Vancouver  and  surrounding  municipalities  depend  on  a 
private  corporation  for  transportation,  heat,  light  and  power;  and  some 
Toronto  suburban  municipalities  have  contracts  with  the  Toronto 
Transportation  Commission.  The  tendency  in  the  whole  field  of  local 
public  utilities  is  toward  municipal  ownership.  A  recent  instance  is 
the  legislation  enabling  the  city  of  Montreal  to  establish  a  Montreal 
Transportation  Commission  which  was  enacted,  in  anticipation  of  the 
expiry,  in  1953,  of  the  city’s  contract  with  the  Montreal  Tramways 
Company,  after  separate  studies  had  been  made  by  the  Company  and 
by  a  civic  Board  of  Research  on  Traffic  and  Transportation  Problems. 
It  is  not  known  at  the  time  of  writing  whether  the  city  will  take  over 
or  will  renew  its  contract  with  the  company. 


The  Electorate 

While  the  municipal  electorate  varies  from  province  to  province, 
everywhere  it  is  of  basic  importance.  Since  the  beginning  of  . the 
present  century  there  has  been  a  notable  tendency  towards  a  broader 
franchise.  In.  1907  Wickett  wrote,  “It  may,  in  fact,  be  said  that 
throughout  Canada  the  municipality  is  regarded  more  as  a.  species  of 
joint  stock  company,  only  those  contributing  the  capital  being' allowed 

t  1 

to  share  in  the  direction  of  affairs.  That  this.  is  an  extremely  useful 
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nception  will  be  denied  by  few.  Yet  almost  yearly  some  city' 

*  uncil,  this  year  Toronto,  adopts  a  resolution  to  have  the  franchise 
-  wered.  ” 1 

Munro  in  1929  wrote: 

Those  who  share  in  the  management  of  an  incorporated  business 
ive  some  definite  financial  interest  in  it  and  their  voting  power  is 
•oportioned  to  that  interest.  Business  policy  is  controlled  by  the 
)cket  nerve.  But  those  who  control  the  destinies  of  an  incorporated 
unicipality  have  in  many  cases  no  direct  financial  stake.  In  large 
•ban  communities,  many  of  the  electors  are  not  assessed  as  rate- 
lyers.  They  own  no  taxable  property.  They  have  no  personal 
rncern  with  the  municipal  tax  rate,  or  think  they  have  none.  To 
ost  of  those  who  are  not  themselves  ratepayers,  the  announcement 
an  increase  in  the  city’s  tax  rate  is  about  as  devoid  of  personal 
terest  as  are  the  statistics  of  average  rainfall  and  temperature.  It  is 
itile  to  press  the  business  analogy  in  city  government  so  long  as  those 
ho  control  the  spending  are  not  the  ones  who  directly  provide  the 
ivenue.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  every  elector  is  a  taxpayer  in  an  * 
direct  way — for  whoever  buys  merchandise  pays  taxes;  but  that  is 
3t  the  point.  Many  of  the  electors  are  not  conscious  ratepayers,  and 
is  the  consciousness  of  taxpaying  that  counts.2 

A  lot  of  water  has  run  under  the  bridge  since  these  passages  were 
ritten.  The  requirement  of  property  owning  for  mayor  and  council 
embers  is  still  often  found.  The  right  of  property  owners  or  tax- 
lyers  to  vote  on  money  by-laws  still  persists  in  most  Canadian 

rovinces.  In  some  jurisdictions  more  than  a  majority  of  “yes”  votes 

\ 

lust  be  cast  to  validate  a  bond  issue.  In  the  Province  of  Quebec^a 
seed  proportion  of  the  potential  vote  must  be  cast  before  a  money 
y- law  is  passed  even  if  the  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  representing 
^er  half  of  the  property  affected,  are  in  its  favour.  In  Quebec  and 
erdun  half  the  aldermen,  and  in  Montreal  one-third,  are  elected  by  ^ 
roprietors.  But  in  Canada  as  a  whole  there  is  a  pronounced  tendency  $ 

)  broaden  the  franchise  in  electing  the  mayor  and  council.  For  / 
cample,  in  Winnipeg  there  is  a  manhood  franchise;  in  Toronto  renters 
5  well  as  owners  havejhe  franchise,  and  in  Saskatchewan  the  age  limit 
>r  voting  has  been  reduced  from  twenty-one  years  to  eighteen.  In 
arious  places  municipal  boards  and  commissions  can  validate  bond 
sues  directly  under  certain  conditions.  In  Alberta,  Manitoba  and 
[ova  Scotia,  and  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  Saskatchewan,  property 
ualifications  are  not  required  for  municipal  voting.  In  British 
olumbia  the  right  to  vote  depends  on  paying  annually  to  the  munici- 
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pality  a  property  tax,  a  license  fee  of  five  dollars,  a  poll  or  road  tax  of 
two  dollars,  or  a  contribution  of  two  dollars  to  the  municipal  treasury 
in  lieu  of  tax  or  licence.  The  conception  of  the  municipal  corporation 
as  a  joint  stock  company  has  become  very  attenuated  and  may 
disappear. 

The  main  duty  of  the  electorate  is  to  choose  the  municipal  council 


in  which  to  repose  all  or  most  ortfigTowerslind  duties  of  the  municipal 
corporation.  Nomination  and  election  together  constitute  choice. 
Nominations  are  usually  made  at  public  meetings,  which  in  many  large 
urban  municipalities  are  not  well  attended  except  when  there  is  some 
very  contentious  issue  before  the  electorate.  In  some  smaller  munici¬ 
palities,  however,  hearing  the  addresses  of  prospective  candidates  is 
taken  more  seriously.  In  one  Ontario  township  with  a  population 
of  only  a  few  hundred,  a  recent  nomination  meeting  packed  to  capacity 
the  schoolhouse  in  which  it  was  held  and  many  electors  could  get 
standing  room  only.  Such  conditions  are  not  unusual  when  the 
municipality  is  small  enough  for  every  candidate  to  be  well  known  to 
his  neighbours. 

The  Council 


Municipal  councils  vary  in  membership  from  three  in  British 
'olumbia  villages  (where  members  of  the  governing  body  are  called 
commissioners)  to  one  hundred  in  Montreal.  As  a  general  rule  they 
have  small  memberships,  say,  five  to  twenty-three.  'The  membership 
of  county  councils  usually  depends,  partly  at  least,  on  the  number  of 
local  municipalities  in  the  county.  In  Ontario  cities  there  are  usually 
two  or  three  aldermen  for  each  ward,  and  when  wards  are  abandoned 
for  election  purposes  the  number  of  council  members  is  not  reduced. 
The  membership  of  town  councils  varies  from  six  to  thirteen. 

The  term  of  office  of  members  of  municipal  councils  is  one,  two  or 
three  years.  Ontario  is  the  stronghold  of  the  one-year  term.  The 


i  two-year  term  is  the  most  common  in  the  rest  of  Canada.  The  three- 
year  term  is  usual  in  villages.  The  length  of  term  varies  greatly  in 
cities;  of  seventy-nine  urban  centres,  which  on  request  reported  on 


this  point  to  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  Toronto,  in  1946,  ten 
had  three-year  terms,  fifty  had  two-year  terms  and  nineteen,  of  which 
all  but  one  were  in  Ontario,  had  one-year  terms.  Where,  in  cities,  the 
term  of  aldermen' is  two  or  three  years,  the  mayor  usually  has  a  similar 
term ;  but  sometimes  the  mayor  is  elected  annually,  because  in  the  year 
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much  less.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  tendency  seems  to  be  to 
c  ve  the  mayor  the  same  term  as  aldermen.  For  example,  the  term 
the  mayor  of  Winnipeg  was  recently  increased  from  one  to  two 


\  ;ars‘ 

The  use  of  overlapping  two-  or  three-year  terms  by  which  half  or 
e-third  of  the  council  members  other  than  the  head,  or  unequal 
f  imbers  of  members  (such  as  four  and  three)  retire  annually,  is 
t  :signed  to  ensure  continuity  of  membership  in  council.  The  effect 
a  one-year  term  when,  as  often  happens,  some  of  the  same  members 
.  e  re-elected,  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  a  two-  or  three-year  over- 
j  pping  term.  The  one-year  term  naturally  promotes  thinking  in 
U  iriods  of  one  year.  It  also  promotes  manoeuvring  for  re-election  from 
e  very  first  of  each  year  and  reduces  the  time  which  can  be  devoted 
•  the  proper  business  of  the  municipality.  When  a  new  member  of  a 
J  le-year  council  is  elected,  he  usually  requires  two  or  three  months  to 
:t  acquainted  with  the  routine.  Then  he  can  give  undisturbed 
rvice  for,  say,  four  months.  Then  comes  vacation  time,  and  after 
at  he  must  begin  to  think  of  ‘‘mending  his  fences”  if  he  wishes  to  be 
-elected.  With  the  two-year  term  he  can  devote,  say,  eighteen 
onths  to  disinterested  public  service,  and  he  has  even  greater  time  for 
i  dependent  service  if  the  term  of  office  is  for  three  years.  The  over- 
pping  two-  or  three-year  term  enables  the  electors  to  have  an  annual 
SQflon  campaign,  with  its  annual  public  discussion  of  municipal 
fairs,  and  assures  some  continuity  of  membership  of  council.  Both 
lose  members  wHoTeaveto  go  through  an  election  campaign  and 
lose  who  have  still  a  year  or  two  to  serve  before  going  to  the  people, 
arn  or  should  learn  what  the  electors  are  thinking  and  at  least  must 
ike  this  into  consideration. 

The  overlapping  term  is  found  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  every 
'ovince.  In  the  western  provinces  it  is  almost  or  quite  universal. 
:  is  permitted  in  Ontario  local  municipalities  if  established  by  by-law. 
Windsor  is  an  example  of  a  large  Ontario  city  which  has  two-year 
flapping  terms  for  both  aldermen  and  controllers.  The  two-year 
rerlapping  term  obtains  in  the  towns  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  39  of  79 
rban  municipalities  in  Canada  from  whom  information  was  obtained 
1946,  part  of  council  retired  each  year.  Three  of  these  had  three- 
ear  overlapping  terms,  in  the  case  of  one,  Halifax,  somewhat  modified, 
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The  trend  seems  to  be  toward  the  two-  or  three-year  terms,  one-half  or 
one-third  of  council,  as  the  case  may  be,  retiring  each  year. 

Details  of  the  systems  of  municipal  and  school  organization  in 
each  of  the  provinces  will  be  found  in  Appendix  I. 


2.  Local  School  Organization 


In  all  provinces  education  is  fundamentally  a  provincial  matter. 
Local  educational  authorities  are  essentially  agents  of  the  province. 
“To  local  school  bodies,  elected  or  appointed,  has  been  assigned  the 
job  of  applying  departmental  policies  and  exercising  within  the 
provincial  framework  a  certain  amount  of  discretion  in  meeting  local 
requirements,  but  for  the  most  part  their  responsibility  is  limited  to 
business  administration.  .  .  .  On  the  expenditure  side  this  includes 
the  erection,  maintenance  and  operation  of  buildings  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  discharge  and  salary  designation  of  teachers  and  maintenance 
staff.  On  the  revenue  side,  each  school  board  is  responsible  for  the 
levy  of  a  local  school  tax,  which  is  usually  included  in  the  municipality 
tax  bill,  collected  by  the  municipality  and  turned  over  to  the  board.3 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  local  school  authority  sends  out  its  own 
bills  and  collects  the  tax  money  itself.”4  1 

The  basis  of  local  school  administration  in  Canada  has  been  the 
school  section,  the  school  district  or,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,,  the 
school  municipality.  The  area  was  in  some  cases  very  small,  with 
very  little  population  and  with  very  limited  financial  resources.  In 
Ontario,  for  example,  the  township  was,  and  many  still  are,  divided 
into  school  sections  with  varying  tax-rates  and  per  capita  assessed 
values.  The  small  school  district  led  everywhere  to  unequal  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  schooling  of  children  who  have  equal  rights  to  a  sound 
education.  Many  small  units  were  quite  unable  to  provide  modern 
school  buildings,  adequate  equipment  or  even  passable  sanitary  ser¬ 
vices.  They  were  greatly  handicapped  in  obtaining,  and  even  more  in 
retaining,  properly  qualified  teachers  and  many  had  to  close  their 
schools  or  accept  teachers  without  professional  training.  The  large 
number  of  local  authorities  increased  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
adequate  provincial  inspection  and  supervision.  As  a  result  there  has 
been  for  some  years  a  strong  movement  toward  increasing  the  size  and 
decreasing  the  number  of  local  school  authorities  particularly  in 
rural  areas. 
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In  British  Columbia, school  districts,  except  in  isolated  areas,  were 
xffished.  British  Columbia  had  in  1948  only  seventy-seven  school 
istricts  including  urban  school  districts.  In  Alberta  the  local  school 

I-  istricts  were  retained  for  certain  custodial  and  other  local  purposes, 
Lit  most  of  them  were  placed  under  divisional  boards  which  exercise 
le  really  important  functions  of  local  school  administration.  In  1948 
lere  were  fifty-seven  divisions  containing  3,701  school  districts 
eluding,  by  agreement,  ninety-seven  urban  school  districts.  Few 
iral  districts  remain  outside  of  the  divisional  organization.  In 
askatchewan  rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  setting  up  a  system  of 
rger  school  units.  In  1948,  out  of  6,363  local  authorities,  4,962  were 
ouped  in  forty-five  larger  units.  Village  districts  to  the  number  of 
68  and  15  town  districts  were  included  in  the  system  by  agreement 
etween  the  boards  concerned  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister 
Education.  In  Manitoba  many  consolidations  have  been  brought 
Dout  and  a  good  start  has  been  made  in  establishing  larger  areas  of 

I p|  >cal  school  administration. 

In  Ontario  the  larger  school  area,  called  a  township  school  area, 
as  made  rapid  progress.  By  1947,  484  township  school  areas  had 
placed  3,070  school  sections  of  the  5,747  which  existed  when  the 
lovement  began  about  a  decade  earlier.  In  the  Province  of  Quebec 
le  local  unit  of  school  administration  is  on  the  average  much  larger 
lan  the  units  which  formerly  existed  in  most  provinces.  For  this  and 
ther  reasons,  the  movement  toward  larger  school  areas  in  that 
rovince  has  been  confined  to  the  schools  under  the  Protestant  Com- 
littee  of  the  Department  of  Education.  There  the  school  too  small 
o  be  effective  and  the  decreasing  Protestant  population  in  some 
entres  has  stimulated  the  movement  toward  the  larger  school  unit, 
n  conformity  with  provincial  enabling  legislation  some  Protestant 
entral  School  Boards  have  been  established  with  strong  powers  of 
ducational  and  financial  control. 

New  Brunswick  has  set  up  a  “County  Financial  Unit”  system 
/hich  now  covers  almost  all  the  counties  in  the  province.  The  local 
chool  boards  are  not  replaced  but  are  financially  co-ordinated  in  order 
lat  the  resources  at  their  disposal  shall  be  effectively  used  and  that 
pportunities  for  education  shall  be  extended.  In  Prince  Edward 
sland  the  establishment  of  rural  municipalities  is  being  considered. 
*"his  would  facilitate  the  establishment  of  rural  regional  high  schools, 
n  Nova  Scotia  the  rural  school  sections  numbering  about  1,700  have 
>een  co-ordinated  under  twenty-four  municipal  school  boards  in  the 
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area  of  the  twenty-four  rural  municipalities  of  the  province.  A 
provincial  equalization  fund  is  designed  to  equalize  school  burdens 
between  the  municipalities  and  to  establish  minimum  school  standards 
throughout  the  province. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  local  administration  of  rural  schools  has 
been  or  is  in  process  of  being  reorganized,  the  provinces  mentioned 
have  been  or  are  setting  up  reorganized  larger  units  for  secondary  and 
vocational  education.  There  has  been  a  general  movement  for  the 
extension  of  a  secondary  education  either  by  increasing  the  con¬ 
stituency  of  existing  secondary  schools  in  urban  centres  or  by  establish¬ 
ing  others.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  six  of  the  provinces  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  larger  units  of  local  school  administration  has  been  through 
enabling  legislation  after  study  and  much  public  discussion. 

Further  information  arranged  by  provinces  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  I. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  II 

1.  Morley  S.  Wickett,  “City  Government  in  Canada,”  in  Wickett  (ed.) :  Municipal 
Government  in  Canada ,  p.  10. 

2.  William  Bennett  Munro,  American  Influences  in  Canadian  Government ,  pp.  131 
and  132. 

3.  Usually  without  deduction  for  uncollectable  or  uncollected  taxes. 

4.  Quoted  from  open  letter  in  “Effective  Government”  series,  Citizens’  Research 
Institute  of  Canada,  December  1,  1949. 
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Provincial  Control  and  Supervision 
of  Local  Governing  Bodies 

Control  and  Supervision  of  Municipalities  through  General 

Legislation 

xl  control  of  municipalities  in  Canada  was  at  first  by  legislation,  and 
11  supervision  was  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council.  The 
sgislation  might  be  of  general  application  to  all  municipalities  or  it 
light  be  special  legislation,  such  as  a  charter,  referring  to  one  munici- 
ality  only.  It  might  deal  with  some  one  function  such  as  debt 
sntrol.  From  the  time  of  the  Municipal  District  Act  (1841)  dealing 
rith  municipal  institutions  in  Upper  Canada  and  the  Morin  Act  (1845) 
ealing  with  municipalities  in  Lower  Canada,  to  1908,  when  the  first 
rovincial  department  of  municipal  affairs  was  established  by  Sas- 
atchewan,  the  era  of  control  and  supervision  by  Lieutenant-Governor 

I  Council  and  provincial  legislatures,  with  few  exceptions,  continued. 

Three  provinces — Ontario,  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia — 
ave  general  municipal  acts;  two — Nova  Scotia  and  Alberta — have 
jral  municipality,  village1  and  town  municipality  acts;  one,  New 
Brunswick,  has  county  municipality,  village  and  town  acts;  one, 
)uebec,  has  a  municipal  code  governing  counties  and  local  munici- 
alities  within  counties  as  well  as  an  act  governing  cities  and  towns, 
dl  the  provinces  differentiate  in  by-law  powers  between  grades  of 
lunicipalities.  Six  provinces  give  charters  or  special  acts  to  some  or 

II  of  their  cities.  Sometimes  assessment  legislation  is  in  the  form  of 
eneral  assessment  acts,  as  in  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick 
Rates  and  Taxes  Act),  Alberta  and  British  Columbia,  and  sometimes 
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as  sections  of  general  or  special  acts  as  in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan. 
Charters  or  special  acts  of  incorporation  of  cities  usually  contain 
assessment  provisions. 

All  provinces  have  local  improvement  provisions  in  general  or 
special  acts;  at  least  three  provinces — Ontario,  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia — have  separate  local  improvement  acts.  There  is  of  course 
much  other  provincial  legislation  which  directly  or  indirectly  affects 
municipalities,  such  as  public  health  acts,  road  and  highway  acts  of 
various  types  and  drainage  acts.  For  example,  the  Manitoba 
Municipal  Act  has  cross  references  to  more  than  thirty  other  provincial 
acts. 

All  this  legislation  establishes  the  framework  within  which 
municipalities  operate.  Municipalities  may  not  transgress  the  bounds 
thus  set;  within  these  bounds  they  must  follow  the  procedure  laid  down 
in  the  law.  Since  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  these 
procedures  have  become  more  precise,  and  since  departments  of 
municipal  affairs  and  municipal  boards  have  been  established,  the 
exercise  of  many  more  powers  has  become  dependent  on  the  assent  of 
provincial  authorities.  Details  of  provincial  control  by  legislation  and 
the  conferring  or  withholding  of  by-law  powers  are  given  in 
Appendix  II. 

2.  Control  and  Supervision  of  Municipalities  by  Provincial 
Departments,  Boards  and  Commissions 

4 

The  need  for  more  direct  and  continuous  control  than  was 
provided  merely  by  legislation  was  felt  in  Ontario  in  1897,  when  a 
provincial  municipal  auditor  was  appointed.  This  officer  had  power 
to  prescribe  forms  of  accounts  and  financial  reports,  to  make  municipal 
audits  when  he  thought  it  necessary,  on  petition  of  thirty  ratepayers  or 
on  instruction  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council.  This  did  not 
prove  effective  and  the  Ontario  Railway  and  Municipal  Board  was 
empowered  to  deal  with  certain  municipal  matters.  In  the  course  of 
time  this  Board  was  given  important  powers,  executive  and  advisory, 
with  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Act,  the  Assessment 
Act,  the  Local  Improvement  Act.  In  general  it  was  advisory  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly  as  to  any  legislation  affecting  railroads  and 
municipalities. 

In  1908  Departments  of  Municipal  Affairs  were  established  in  the 
provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Quebec  with  broad  powers  of  adminis- 
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ative  and  financial  supervision.  In  its  1912-1913  session  the  Legis- 
tive  Assembly  of  Alberta  also  established  a  Department  of  Municipal 
ffairs.  The  initial  functions  of  this  department  were  the  adminis- 
ation  of  the  various  municipal  acts,  levying  and  collecting  taxes  in 
cal  improvement  districts  in  unorganized  areas,  levying  and  collect- 
g  school  taxes  outside  of  organized  school  districts  and  assisting  in 
te  collection  of  arrears  of  taxes  in  villages,  rural  school  districts  and 
cal  improvement  districts.  Since  1921  the  functions  of  the  depart- 
ent  have  been  extended  from  time  to  time. 

These  departments  were  for  some  years  regarded  as  sufficient  for 
urposes  of  control;  but  as  more  municipalities  became  financially 
nbarrassed  further  steps  were  taken.  In  1913  Saskatchewan  set  up 
s  Local  Government  Board.  In  1921  the  Province  of  Quebec  estab- 
shed  its  Montreal  Metropolitan  Commission  as  a  result  of  serious 
nancial  conditions  in  some  municipalities  in  the  Montreal  suburban 
*ea.  In  1913  British  Columbia  created  the  office  of  Inspector  of 
Iunicipalities.  He  issued  certificates  of  approval  of  municipal  by- 
iws  under  various  acts  and  of  debentures  issued  under  by-laws.  His 
ecisions  were  subject  only  to  the  action  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
ouncil.  Notwithstanding  the  warnings  and  recommendations  of  the 
ispector,  it  was  found  necessary,  presumably  on  account  of  municipal 
efaults,  to  set  up  in  1934  at  the  depth  of  the  depression  a  Department 
F  Municipal  Affairs  to  which  the  Inspector  was  attached.  This 
epartment  examines  all  money  by-laws  before  they  are  submitted  to 
le  electors  as  to  cost,  ability  of  the  municipality  to  repay  proposed 
>ans,  effect  on  the  prospective  financial  ability  of  the  municipality 
nd  relation  of  the  estimated  life  of  works  to  the  maturity  of  the 
roposed  debentures. 

The  Winnipeg  Suburban  Municipal  Board  was  established  at 
bout  the  same  time  as  the  Montreal  Suburban  Commission  and  for 
milar  reasons — the  growing  financial  difficulties  of  municipalities  in 
le  suburban  area.  It  was  not,  however,  given  powers  equal  to  that 
f  the  latter,  such  as  the  power  of  assessing  deficits  of  aided  munici- 
alities  on  municipalities  that  did  not  need  aid  or  on  the  mother 
mnicipality.  In  the  Province  of  Quebec  also  during  the  great 
epression  it  was  found  desirable  to  effect  greater  control  of  municipal 
ebt  and  current  finance.  The  Quebec  Municipal  Commission  was 
ccordingly  established  rn  1932»  It  was  given  control  not  only  of 
efaulting'  municipalities  :but  of  debenture  debt  of  all  municipalities 
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not  controlled  by  the  Montreal  Metropolitan  Commission.  Details  of 
the  Commission’s  present  powers  are  given  in  Appendix  III. 

Nova  Scotia  had  a  Commissioner  of  Municipal  Sinking  Funds, 
whose  work  for  many  years  had  much  to  do  with  the  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  of  municipal  debt  structure  in  the  province.  Since  1936  Nova 
Scotia  has  had  an  active  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  which 
exercises  not  only  administrative  supervision  over  the  municipalities 
but,  directly  and  indirectly,  powers  of  debt  control.  The  Department 
operates  under  an  act  passed  in  1945.  At  first  the  chief  officer  under 
the  Minister  was  styled  Municipal  Commissioner,  but  a  1947  amend¬ 
ment  changed  this  office  to  Deputy  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs. 
New  Brunswick  has  a  Department  of  Federal  and  Municipal  Relations. 
This  department  has  an  official  called  the  Commissioner  of  Federal  and 
Municipal  Relations  who,  under  the  Minister,  exercises  municipal 
supervision. 

The  chief  provincial  officer  having  to  do  with  the  supervision  and 
control  of  municipalities  in  Manitoba  is  the  Municipal  Commissioner. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  The  Deputy  Municipal  Commis¬ 
sioner  has  the  rank  of  Deputy  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs.  There 
is  also  in  Manitoba  the  Municipal  and  Public  Utility  Board,  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  Ontario  Railway  and  Municipal  Board  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  on  information  from  the  Municipal  Commissioner  may  place  a 
defaulting  municipality  under  the  administration  of  this  Board  or 
directly  under  the  Commissioner. 

Of  the  nine  provinces  other  than  Newfoundland,  eight  have 
departments  of  municipal  affairs  or  the  equivalent.  Each  of  the  five 
central  provinces  has  in  addition  a  municipal  Commission  or  Board  or 
some  similarly  named  body.  No  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn 
between  the  functions  exercised  respectively  by  the  department  and 
commission  or  board.  For  example,  in  Ontario  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  may  request  the  Municipal  Board  to  declare  a 
municipality  bankrupt.  When,  however,  a  municipality  is  once 
declared  bankrupt  it  comes  under  the  supervision  of  the  department  for 
administrative  purposes. 

By  and  large,  it  may  be  said  the  departments  are  administrative 
bodies  and  that  the  boards  or  commissions  are  quasi-judicial  bodies 
with  powers  of  debt  and  financial  control.  In  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick  and  British  Columbia  there  are  departments  only,  exercis¬ 
ing  both  general  administrative  supervision  and  powers  of  debt  control, 
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far  as  these  are  not  exercised  directly  by  the  provincial  legislatures. 
l  some  provinces,  such  as  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec  and  Saskatchewan, 
ipartments  of  municipal  affairs  exercise  advisory  or  supervisory 
notions  in  the  realm  of  town  planning.  Ontario  has  a  Department 
Planning  and  Development,  and  municipal  regulations  as  to  the  use 
land  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Municipal  Board.  In  some 
■o vinces  such  as  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  the  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs  is  supplemented  by  Assessment  Commissions, 
anitoba  has  an  Assessment  Commission  and  a  Municipal  Assessment 
qualization  Board.  These  Boards  operate  in  distinct  but  related 
dds.  Assessment  Commissions  supervise  local  assessment,  act  on 
>sessment  appeals,  or,  in  some  cases,  carry  out  actual  assessments  in 
le  field. 

The  growth  of  provincial  control  and  supervision  of  municipalities 
illustrated  by  the  section  on  Ontario  in  Appendix  III.  All  this 
-owth  of  control,  regimentation  and  supervision  has  grown  out  of 
>ecific  conditions  which  might  not  have  become  so  acute  if  advisory 
ipervision  of  municipal  corporations  had  been  more  zealously  carried 
i  from  the  first.  For  example,  if  the  records  of  municipal  tax  collec- 
ons  had  been  studied  seriously  previous  to  the  era  of  municipal 
efaults,  it  might  have  been  seen  clearly  which  municipalities  were 
eaded  for  trouble  and  steps  might  have  been  taken  to  forestall  bank- 
jptcy.  Sometimes  accumulating  tax  arrears  were  due  to  faulty 
Election  methods.  In  some  cases  insufficient  efforts  were  made  to 
fflect  taxes  when  payment  would  have  been  comparatively  easy,  and 
igorous  action  was  postponed  until  many  taxpayers  could  no  longer 
ay.  This  was  no  kindness  to  the  taxpayer  and  certainly  did  not  bene- 
t  the  municipality.  As  long  as  banks  would  make  advances  on  taxes 
ot  yet  collected,  the  real  situation  was  obscured,  and  only  became 
vident  to  all  when  banks  hesitated  to  make  further  loans  on  security 
f  arrears  of  taxes  when  these  climbed  to  fifty  per  cent  or  even  more  of 
le  yearly  tax  levy.  But  usually  municipal  default  was  caused  by  tax 
ivies  beyond  the  ability  of  taxpayers  to  pay.  Thousands  of  taxpayers 
)und  themselves  out  of  employment  and  therefore,  in  most  instances, 
nth  no  ability  to  pay  taxes.  Many  others  had  reduced  incomes. 
Municipal  councils  made  futile  or  feeble  efforts  to  reduce  tax  levies  to 
lanageable  levels.  Because  of  non-payment  of  local  improvement, 
:hool  and  general  taxes,  whole  real  estate  developments  and  individu- 
lly-owned  real  property,  unimproved  and  even  improved,  had  to  be 
aken  over  by  municipalities,  thus  reducing  the  productive  tax  base. 
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Often  the  tax  rate  was  applied  to  the  assessment  without  first  deduct 
ing  this  “dead”  element.  Suburban  municipalities  were  hit  par¬ 
ticularly  hard.  Their  populations  contained  a  disproportionate 
number  of  young  families  with  children  in  school.  Many  heads  of 
families  worked  in  the  neighbouring  city,  but  the  place  where  they 
worked  was  assessed  and  taxed  by  the  city. 

A  contributing  factor  in  many  cases  was  the  failure  to  establish 
reserves  in  good  times  for  tax-rate  stabilization,  depreciation  of  works 
and  equipment  and  future  capital  improvements.  In  fact,  these  were 
not  permitted  by  some  provincial  governments.  The  desirability  of  a 
reserve  for  the  stabilization  of  street  car  rates  was  readily  understood, 
but  not  the  necessity  of  establishing  reserves  for  the  stabilization  of 


tax  rates.  The  failure  to  make  sufficient  reserve  for  uncollectable 


taxes  and  for  slow  collection  of  taxes,  while  encouraged  by  provincial 
authorities,  was  an  important  contributing  factor.  So  great  was  the 
impact  of  municipal  defaults  that  not  only  defaulting  municipalities 
and  those  threatened  with  default,  but  municipalities  quite  capable  of 
managing  their  own  affairs,  were  submitted  to  regimentation. 

The  growth  of  provincial  control  of  municipalities  has  followed  in 
general  the  following  pattern: 


1.  Control  by  legislation. 

2.  The  setting-up  of  statistical  and  advisory  bodies  with  powers 
regarding  accounting  and  auditing. 

3.  The  establishment  of  provincial  Departments  of  Municipal 
Affairs. 

4.  The  establishment  of  quasi-judicial  boards  or  commissions  with 
strong  powers  of  debt  control. 


Not  all  the  provinces  have  advanced  by  these  stages.  Some  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  municipal  supervision  from  the  start.  For  example, 
Saskatchewan  set  up  her  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  about  three 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  province. 

The  tendency  at  present  seems  to  be  to  put  less  stress  on  regimen¬ 
tation  and  more  on  advice.  An  increasing  impatience  on  the  part  of 
many  large  and  wealthy  municipalities  at  having  so  frequently  to  get 
the  consent  of  municipal  commissions  before  putting  into  effect  policies 
to  which  their  citizens  subscribe  has  recently  become  apparent.  If 
departments  of  municipal  affairs  are  given  sufficiently  large  staffs  of 
specialists  to  advise  on  important  phases  of  municipal  affairs  and  if 
these  are  sufficiently  competent  in  their  respective  fields  to  impress 
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I-  ;al  authorities,  there  will  be  less  need  for  domination  and  more 
f  mand  from  municipalities  for  guidance.  Departments  of  municipal 
t  :airs  and  municipal  boards  are  in  fact  that  part  of  the  overhead 
mmon  to  all  municipalities  in  a  province,  and  not  merely  outside 
thorities  to  regiment  them.  If  this  policy  is  followed  the  apparent 
nflict  between  central  supervision  and  strong  municipalities  may  be 
lved.  This  may  be  the  fifth  stage  of  the  pattern.  There  are  two 
lys  of  getting  a  thing  done  properly:  one  way  is  to  do  it  oneself,  and 
e  other  is  to  show  the  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  do  it  how  it  should 
:  done.3  The  first  way  may  be  easier.  The  second  is  more 
instructive. 

Further  details  will  be  found  in  Appendix  III. 

3.  Relation  of  Local  School  Administration  to  Provincial 

Authorities 

With  the  exception  of  Indian  education,  all  education  in  Canada 
pported  by  public  funds  is  under  control  of  a  provincial  department 
education.  In  all  the  provinces  except  Quebec  the  department  is 
ider  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  In  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward 
land  and  British  Columbia  there  are  in  addition  to  the  Minister  of 
ducation  boards  or  councils  of  public  instruction  or  education.  In 
'ince  Edward  Island  the  board  is  purely  advisory  to  the  Minister 
ho  is  its  chairman.  It  is  made  up  of  ex-officio  members  and  repre- 
ntatives  of  certain  province-wide  organizations.  All  appointments 
>  this  Council  of  Education  are  made  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
ouncil.  In  New  Brunswick  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  members 
the  Executive  Council,  the  President  of  the  Provincial  University, 
id  the  Chief  Superintendent  and  Director  of  Education  form  the 

rovincial  Board  of  Education.  Until  September,  1949,  when  a 
inister  of  Education  was  appointed,  Nova  Scotia  had  no  Minister  of 
ducation  and  the  Department  was  administered  by  the  Council  of 
ublic  Instruction,  presided  over  by  the  Premier,  and  made  up  of  the 
embers  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  province.  The  Council  acted 
irough  a  Superintendent  of  Education  whom  it  appointed.  The 
ouncil  is  retained  for  the  time  being  but  no  doubt  will  be  dis- 
mtinued  later.  The  Province  of  Quebec  has  no  Minister  of  Educa- 
on.  Its  department  is  under  a  Council  of  Education  whose  chief 
:ecutive  officer  is  the  Superintendent  of  Education.  The  Council 
divided  into  two  committees:  the  Roman  Catholic  Committee 
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administering  Roman  Catholic  schools  and  the  Protestant  Committee 
administering  non-Roman  Catholic  schools.  Each  committee  has  a 
secretary  who  is  also  styled  Deputy  Minister.  The  Catholic  Com¬ 
mittee  is  made  up  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
whose  dioceses  are  in  whole  or  in  part  within  the  province,  two  Vicars 
Apostolic,  and  an  equal  number  of  laymen  and  four  teachers,  two  of 
whom  must  be  priests.  The  Protestant  Committee  consists  of  mem¬ 
bers  who  may  be  either  lay  or  clerical,  equal  in  membership  to  the 
number  of  lay  members  on  the  Catholic  Committee.  All  members  of 
both  committees  other  than  the  Archbishop,  Bishops  and  Vicars 
Apostolic  are  appointed  and  may  be  replaced  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council.  One  member  of  the  Protestant 
Committee  is  elected  annually  by  the  Provincial  Association  of 
Protestant  Teachers.  The  appointed  members  of  a  Protestant 
Committee  may  also  co-opt  six  other  citizens. 

Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  Prince  Edward  Island 
and  British  Columbia  have  Deputy  Ministers.  In  Ontario  there  is 
also  a  Chief  Director  of  Education,  and  in  British  Columbia  the  office 
of  Deputy  Minister  is  combined  with  that  of  Superintendent  of 
Education.  New  Brunswick  has  a  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education 
who  is  also  Director  of  Educational  Services.  In  Alberta  the  Deputy 
Minister  has  as  his  chief  assistant  a  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
In  Prince  Edward  Island  the  Deputy  Minister  is  also  Director  of 
Education.  Saskatchewan,  in  addition  to  a  Deputy  Minister,  has  a 
Registrar  and  Director  of  School  Administration.  In  general,  it  may 
be  said  that  whether  the  chief  authority  lies  in  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
or  a  body  appointed  by  the  Crown,  the  detailed  administration  is  in 
the  hands  of  permanent  professional  officers  appointed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  or  by  a  governmental  council. 

Provincial  departments  of  education  administer  the  various 
provincial  school  acts.  They  prescribe  curricula,  train,  examine, 
grade  and  issue  certificates  to  teachers.  They  are  responsible  for  the 
education  of  children  remote  from  ordinary  school  facilities  and 
administer  directly  such  services  as  railway  car  schools,  travelling 
teachers  and  correspondence  courses;  the  distribution  of  school 
libraries  where  necessary;  the  distribution  of  films  for  visual  education; 
the  provision  of  radio  programmes  for  auditory  education ;  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  of  blind  and  deaf ;  and  the  supervision  of  the  local 
schools  to  make  their  work  as  effective  as  possible. 
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The  officers  through  whom  the  various  provincial  departments 
xercise  supervision  of  local  school  bodies  are  usually  called  inspectors, 
"hey  are  for  the  most  part  appointed  and  paid  by  the  provinces 
lthough  some  city  boards  appoint  and  pay  inspectors  and  some  have 
he  ight  of  nomination  and  pay  part  of  the  salaries  of  inspectors. 
)ften  the  chief  local  officer  of  supervision  is  called  the  superintendent 
f  schools  and  sometimes  municipal  school  inspector.  In  most  if  not 
i  all  cases,  no  matter  by  whom  paid  school  inspectors  are  officers  of 
he  provincial  departments  to  which  they  report  annually  or  oftener. 
n  some  of  the  larger  school  areas,  inspectors  act  as,  or  are  in  fact,  the 
Deal  superintendents  for  area  boards.  The  tendency  seems  to  be  to 
mphasize  the  superintending  functions  of  inspectors.  So  far  as 
>ossible  the  term  “inspector  of  schools”  should  disappear  and  be 
eplaced  by  some  other  term  such  as  “superintendent”  or  “super¬ 
ior”  less  suggestive  of  police  functions. 

School  revenues  come  from  four  sources:  the  local  unit,  the  county 
lunicipality  where  it  exists  as  a  local  educational  authority,  fees 
rom  or  for  students  (mostly  non-resident)  in  four  and  possibly  more 
►rovinces,  and  provincial  grants.4  The  table  following  gives  for 
943-1944  the  approximate  percentages  of  school  revenue  raised  by 
Deal  authorities  including  counties,  by  fees,  and  from  provincial 
overnmental  grants 

Proportions  of  School  Revenue  Raised  Locally,  Provincially 

and  by  Fees 


(As  of  1943-1944,  compiled  from  the  Biennial  Survey  of  Education, 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics) 

Per  cent  of  Revenue 5 


■ 

Raised  locally 

By  Fees 

From 

( Including  counties 

( where 

Provincial 

Province 

and  large  districts ) 

recorded) 

Grants 

'rince  Edward  Island 

40.6 

59.1 

Jova  Scotia . 

73.3 

.... 

13.1 

Jew  Brunswick . 

82.4 

.... 

14.7 

)uebec . 

81.0 

3.6 

6.3 

)ntario . 

83.7 

0.7 

11.5 

lanitoba . 

83.4 

.... 

13.5 

askatchewan . 

81.8 

1.1 

17.6 

dberta . 

78.1 

0.9 

13.3 

British  Columbia . 

71.6 

.... 

32.9 

average,  Canada  as  a  whole.. 

80.9 

0.4 

18.1 

The  whole  system  of  school  taxation  and  revenue  is  determined  by 
irovincial  statutes  and  provincial  regulation.  Provincial  grants  are 
apidly  assuming  larger  importance.  The  revenue  from  fees  is  declin- 
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ing  even  from  non-residents  as  larger  high  school  districts  are  estab¬ 
lished.  The  Province  of  Quebec  has  recently  abolished  fees  for 
resident  pupils  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14. 6  Local  taxation  still 
remains  in  most  areas  by  far  the  most  important  source  of  school 
revenue.  With  the  exception  of  poll  taxes,  found  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  and  elsewhere,  and  the  business  taxes  found  in  various  forms 
in  several  provinces,  most  of  the  local  taxes  for  schools  are  levied  on 
real  estate  assessed  valuations.  Local  school  taxes  are  usually 
collected  by  the  municipalities  within  which  the  local  school  district*  or 
part  of  it,  is  situated.  In  Quebec,  school  corporations  or  municipali¬ 
ties  are  quite  distinct  from  ordinary  municipalities.  They  usually 
collect  their  own  taxes,  but  for  purposes  of  convenience  and  economy 
may  require  the  general  municipality  to  collect  school  taxes.  This 
has  been  done  mostly  in  larger  centres  of  population.7  So  little  of  the 
Province  of  Prince  Edward  Island  is  municipally  organized  that  the 
province  alone  discharges  the  function  of  the  province  and  country  in 
New  Brunswick  and  Ontario  and  of  the  province  and  municipality 
(rural)  in  Nova  Scotia  in  equalizing  rates.8  Next  to  Prince  Edward 
Island,  British  Columbia  supplies  the  largest  percentage  of  school 
revenues  raised  provincially  but  spent  locally.  In  this  province, 
though  from  different  causes,  there  are  also  large  unorganized  areas 
and  there  are  no  counties  to  act  as  school  rate  equalizers. 

The  provincial  system  of  school  grants  varies  from  province  to 
province.  In  some  cases  a  large  part  of  the  provincial  school  subven¬ 
tions  go  directly  to  the  teacher.  Some  grants  are  made  to  foster 
certain  types  of  school  or  course.  In  some  cases  provincial  school 
funds  are  made  on  the  basis  of  pupil  attendance  and  school  assessment, 
on  teachers’  salaries  paid  locally  or  on  total  expenditures  of  the  local 
board  or  on  the  number  of  days  taught  per  teacher  or  per  class  in  any 
year  with  different  rates  for  different  types  of  school,  or  on  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  some  of  these  factors.  In  some  provinces  there  is  a  grant  per 
teacher,  nurse  or  dentist.  In  some  provinces,  as  in  Ontario,  the 
Minister  may  at  his  discretion  modify  apportionment  on  the  basis  of 
considerations  which  are  not  specially  mentioned  but  which  he  believes 
to  be  important. 

In  general  the  systems  of  provincial  grants  are  based  on  need  or 
conceptions  of  social  value  and  vary  not  only  from  province  to  province 
but  within  each  province  from  time  to  time  as  different  needs  become 
evident  or  as  conceptions  of  social  values  change.  It  may  be  said  in 
general,  however,  that  the  Canadian  provinces  have  been  able  to  exert 
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maximum  of  control  over  public  education  within  their  borders  while 
,  Dntributing  a  minimum  from  provincial  revenues  to  its  support.  As 
j  as  been  pointed  out,  however,  the  proportion  of  school  costs  paid  by 
I  le  provinces  is  increasing  and  has  already  increased  rapidly  par- 
*  cularly  in  Ontario  where  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cost  on  the 
y  verage  is  met  by  the  province.  The  actual  percentages  vary  widely 
i  ccording  to  the  class  of  municipality  concerned  and  their  relative 
J  bility  to  raise  tax  revenue. 

The  most  spectacular  development  during  the  last  decade  has  been 
J  le  increase  in  area  and  reduction  in  number  of  local  school  adminis- 
*ative  units.  In  1938  it  was  estimated  by  the  Citizens’  Research 
,|  istitute  of  Canada9  that  there  were  about  23,000  local  school  authori- 
J  es  in  Canada.  By  1948  the  number  of  autonomous  authorities 
isponsible  for  the  financial  administration  of  the  schools  within  their 
irisdiction  had  possibly  been  reduced  to  10,000  or  11,000  or  even 
;ss.  With  this  decrease  in  the  number  of  local  administrative  and 
nancial  units,  there  has  been  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
ducation,  in  the  distribution  of  costs,  in  the  assignment  of  teachers,  in 
le  supervision  of  teaching,  and  in  the  opportunity  for  efficient  educa- 
on  to  an  increased  number  of  boys  and  girls.  This  movement  is  in 
s  beginning  and  will  not  only  change  the  face  of  education  from  the 
urely  administrative  standpoint,  but  make  formal  education  available 
d  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  children  through  scholarship,  grants- 
i-aid,  increased  facilities  for  transportation,  supervised  dormitories 
nd  other  similar  arrangements.  It  will  also  improve  the  quality  of 
ducation  by  raising  the  professional  standing  of  teachers,  by  better 
*aining  and  supervision,  by  increased  salaries,  by  increased  oppor- 
anity  for  leadership,  by  more  and  better  equipment  and  by  supplying 
:hool  buildings  better  adapted  to  educational  and  community 
urposes. 

Most  of  the  functions  of  provincial  departments  of  education  have 
een  well  discharged;  but  in  one,  the  supplying  of  a  sufficient  number 
f  adequately  trained  teachers  to  meet  local  requirements,  there  has 
een  conspicuous  failure.  There  is  said  to  be  a  national  shortage  of 
jven  thousand  teachers  or  about  seven  per  cent  of  all  teaching  posi- 
ons.  In  any  case,  the  shortage  is  serious  and  not  only  leads  to 
ainful  situations  in  many  local  boards  but  is  extremely  dangerous  to 
le  body  politic  as  a  whole.  In  fact,  it  poses  one  of  the  chief  problems 
f  the  nation.  Not  only  are  many  rural  communities  compelled  to 
ccept  professional  untrained  or  only  partially  trained  teachers,  but 
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even  urban  schools  may  lose  some  of  the  best  teachers  to  business  and 
industry.  While  there  are  other  factors  in  the  problem,  it  is  funda¬ 
mentally  an  economic  one  and  requires  an  economic  solution.  The 
reduction  of  professional  teaching  standards  provides  no  answer. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  III 

1.  Villages  are  not  incorporated  municipalities  in  Nova  Scotia. 

2.  Cf.  C.  L.  Beazley,  “Recent  Experience  with  War-Time  Municipal  Finance,” 
Public  Affairs,  Spring,  1944,  p.  156.  “It  is  apparent  that  there  are  two  classes  of 
thought  in  respect  to  the  creation  of  reserve  funds;  one  body  of  opinion  holds  that  each 
municipal  year  is  an  entity  in  itself  and  must  neither  leave  deficits  or  surpluses  for  the 
succeeding  years  and  hence  the  tax  rate  for  each  financial  period  must  fluctuate 
with  the  needs  of  that  period.  The  second  body  of  opinion  takes  a  more  realistic 
view  and  holds  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  sound  municipal  administration  to  maintain 
a  steady  tax  rate  and  to  provide  during  times  of  free  money  a  reserve  which  can  be 
used  to  offset,  in  part  at  least,  any  further  borrowings  for  extraordinary  expenditures 
or  for  expenditures  which  would  in  normal  times  be  presently  carried  out. 

“In  at  least  four  of  the  provinces  of  Canada  legislation  has  been  enacted  providing 
for  the  establishment  by  municipal  units  of  a  special  reserve  fund  from  revenue  surpluses 
and  in  some  instances  municipalities  are  authorized  to  include  as  an  expenditure  in  the 
current  budget  a  sum  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  such  a  reserve  account.  .  .  .” 

3.  Cf.  K.  Grant  Crawford,  “The  Place  of  Municipal  Institutions  in  a  Democ¬ 
racy,”  Public  Affairs,  Summer,  1944,  p.  226.  “There  is  no  question  but  that  senior 
governments  can  assist,  guide,  and  to  a  degree  help  to  raise  the  standards  of  perform¬ 
ance  of  municipal  governments  under  their  jurisdiction,  but  to  the  extent  that  they 
unnecessarily  take  over  the  functions  of  the  local  authorities,  to  that  extent  they  are  in 
the  long  run  weakening  our  democracy  though  they  may  for  the  time  being  achieve  a 
temporary  improvement  in  immediate  results.” 

Cf.  also  George  S.  Mooney,  “Post-war  Municipal  Problems,”  Public  Affairs, 
June,  1940,  pp.  197  and  198. 

4.  The  municipalities  of  Nova  Scotia  (not  the  cities  and  towns)  are  sometimes 
inaccurately  called  counties.  These  municipalities  supply  some  or  most  of  the 
revenue  for  smaller  local  units. 

5.  Since  these  figures  were  published  provincial  government  grants  have  greatly 
increased,  in  some  cases  more  than  doubled. 

6.  It  is  said  that  they  are  shortly  to  be  reinstated. 

7.  Education  Act  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Section  398.  See  also  fimile  Morin, 
La  Municipality  Scolaire,  etc . 

8.  The  counties  in  Prince  Edward  Island  are  not  administrative  municipalities. 

9.  Brief  submitted  by  the  Citizens’  Research  Institute  of  Canada  to  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Dominion  Provincial  Relations. 


IV 

Types  of  Urban ,  County  and  Rural 
Municipal  Organization 

1.  Types  of  Urban  Municipal  Organization 

A7hile  in  minor  matters  there  are  innumerable  differences,  in  general 
he  organization  of  city  municipal  corporations  conforms  to  six  types, 
is  follows: 


V 


{a)  The  Mayor-Council  type  / 

(b) ~  The~M ayor-Board  of  Con trol-Council  type  '  _ _ 

(c)  Mayor-Council-Executive  Committee-Director  of  Depart¬ 
ment  sType 

(d) _The  Mayor-Elected  Commissioner-Council  type 
~  {e)  The  Mayor- Appointed  Commissioner-Council  type  f 

(f)  The  Council-Manager  type 

The  mayor-council  type  is  by  far  the  most  common  form  of  urban 
municipal  organization  in  Canada.  Only  in  four  Canadian  cities  is 


:his  type  modified  by  the  existence  of  a  board  of  control,  and  only  on 
:he  prairies  do  we  find  cities  with  commissioners.  ^Only  in  two  cities, 
Doth  in  Quebec,  are  there  executive  or  administrative  committees  with 
pecialoowers  and  special  officers  called  directors  of  services  or  depart- 
mentsy  Forty  municipalities  in  Canada  conform  to  the  council- 
manager  type  and  some  municipalities  of  the  mayor-council  type  have 
officials  who  in  practice  exercise  the  functions  of  managers  more  truly 
han  do  some  managers  technically  so  called.  As  there  were  in  1945 
in  all  Canada  113  cities,  494  towns  and  1,065  villages,  it  is  obvious  that 
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the  greater  part  of  the  urban  population  of  the  country  (about  6.25 
millions  in  1941)  live  under  a  mayor-council  or  equivalent  system  of 
municipal  government. 

The  following  pages  give  more  detailed  descriptions  of  the  six 
types  listed,  illustrated  in  each  case  by  one  or  more  cities. 

(a)  The  May  or -Council  Type 

The  mayor-council  system,  as  found  in  Canada,  displays  some 
variation  but  in  general  it  embodies  the  principle  of  centralization  of 
legislative  and  executive  "power  iiT  the  council,  as  contrasted  with  tHe 
separation  of  powers  found  where  there  is  a  board  of  control  or  elected 
commissioners.  The  centralization  does  not  extend,  as  it  does  in 
English  local  government,  to  putting  all  functions  under  council;  in 
Canadian  municipalities  education  is  always,  and  various  other  func¬ 
tions  ranging  from  public  utilities  to  welfare  are  often,  found  under 
separate  boards  rather  than  under  council.  *  But,  except  in  Halifax  and 
the  municipalities  of  Manitoba,  and  since  1949  in  Montreal,  there  is  no 
separation  of  legislative  and  executive  power  as  between  the  mayor 
and  council,  that  isTThelniyor  Has  no  separate  power  of  veto  or 
superior  power  of  initiation  of  policy  or  of  appointment,  although  he 
has  general  supervision  over  the  administrative  departments.  In 
Halifax  the  mayor  has  a  provisional  veto  power  on  financial  by-laws 
and  votes  involving  expenditure,  and  the  mayor  of  Winnipeg,  like 
other  municipal  heads  in  Manitoba,  has  certain  powers  of  provisional 
veto.  Mayors  in  British  Columbia  have  power  to  refer  back  to 
council,  within  a  month  of  its  passage,  any  by-law  or  resolution  not 
affirmed  by  a  vote  of  the  ratepayers,  and  compel  council  to  reconsider 
it. 

A  general  picture  of  the  mayor-council  system  is  given  in  the 
following  descriptions  of  the  organization  of  three  fairly  typical  cities, 
namely,  London,  Vancouver  and  Winnipeg. 

London ,  Ontario. 

The  organization  of  London,  Ontario,  may  be  regarded  as  typical 
of  the  mayor-council  system  of  government  as  found  in  Canada,  but  in 
several  important  particulars  it  varies  from  type  and  it  offers  more 
than  one  feature  which  might  be  considered  by  other  municipalities. 

It  has  a  council  made  up  of  the  mayor  elected  at  large  and  eight 
aldermen  elected  from  the  four  wards,  two  from  each  ward.  Until 
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'ecently  three  aldermen  were  elected  from  each  ward.  All  members  of 
:ouncil  are  elected  for  a  one-year  term.  From  1926  to  1930  the  council 
vas  elected  at  large  for  two-year  overlapping  terms.  Subsequently 
the  city  reverted  to  wards  and  annual  terms.  Any  person  who  is  a 
louseholder,  a  British  subject,  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  not  in 
irrears  of  taxes  to  the  extent  fixed  by  statute  and  is  not  otherwise 
disqualified  by  the  Municipal  or  other  Act,  may  be  elected  to  council. 
The  Board  of  Education  did  not  return  to  the  ward  system  at  the  time 
:he  city  did.  The  board  has  six  members,  elected  at  large  for  two- 
/ ear  terms,  three  each  year,  and  the  Separate  School  Board  sends  a 
epresentative  who  may  vote  only  on  matters  relating  to  the  secondary 
schools.  The  board  administers  the  public  and  secondary  schools 
:hrough  an  educational  administrative  officer  styled  the  Super- 
ntendent  of  Schools. 

Except  in  the  case  of  capital  expenditures,  the  Board  of  Education 
las  complete  financial  independence  from  the  city  council,  although 
fie  city  collects  school  taxes  according  to  statute.  Close  co-ordination 
s  brought  about,  however,  by  the  fact  that  the  City  Treasurer  is  also 
xeasurer  of  the  Board.  This  is  a  comparatively  rare  arrangement 
vhich  should  be  copied  by  other  cities.  The  London  City  Treasurer 
s  also  treasurer  of  the  Utilities  Commission.  The  Separate  School 
Board  has  eight  members,  one  elected  each  year  from  each  of  the  four 
yards  for  a  two-year  term.  This  board  administers  the  elementary 
schools  under  its  charge  through  a  superintendent.  It  is,  of  course, 
luite  independent  financially  of  the  city  council,  although  the  city 
:ollects  separate  school  taxes. 

The  London  Utilities  Commission  consists  of  five  members,  the 
nayor  and  four  others,  two  elected  at  large  by  the  electors  each  year 
or  two-year  periods.  The  commission  not  only  provides  water  and 
dectric  light  and  power  but  administers  the  parks  and  playgrounds  for 
fie  city  council.  Its  constitution  would  seem  to  be  admirable  in  many 
•espects  for  a  city  council  and  possibly  more  civic  functions  could  be 
:urned  over  to  it  by  council  until  in  time  the  separate  election  of  the 
:ity  council  would  no  longer  be  necessary  and  the  board  and  council 
institute  one  body.  This  would  greatly  simplify  and  centralize 
nunicipal  administration  in  London.  The  London  Railway  Commis¬ 
sion  consists  of  the  mayor  and  four  others,  appointed  two  each  year  for 
rverlapping  two-year  terms.  In  practice,  the  council  always  appoints 
:o  this  commission  the  same  men  as  have  been  elected  to  the  Public 
Jtilities  Commission. 
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The  Hospital  Trust  is  made  up  of  eight  members  including  the 
mayor*  On  the  Trust  are  a  representative  of  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment,  a  representative  of  Middlesex  county,  a  representative  of  the 
trustees,  a  representative  of  the  medical  staff  (the  President)  and  three 
citizens  elected  at  large,  one  each  year  for  a  three-year  term.  This  is 
an  excellent  example  of  co-operation.  The  hospital  budget  is  a  part 
of  the  civic  budget. 

The  Police  Commission  according  to  statute  is  made  up  of  the 
mayor,  the  senior  county  court  judge  and  the  police  magistrate,  and 
administers  the  police  department  through  the  chief  constable.  The 
total  of  its  annual  budget  is  subject  to  the  action  of  council,  but  the 
internal  allotments  from  the  total  are  not. 

The  Board  of  Health  consists  of  the  mayor,  the  medical  officer  oi 
health,  and  three  resident  ratepayers  appointed  by  the  council  for  one- 
year  terms.  While  the  medical  officer  of  health  is  appointed  by  the 
city  council,  his  salary  may  not  be  reduced  and  he  may  not  be  dis¬ 
missed  by  council  without  the  consent  of  the  provincial  authorities. 

The  Court  of  Revision,  to  which  is  referred  in  the  first  instance  all 
assessment  appeals,  is  made  up  of  three  members,  one  appointed  by 
the  mayor,  one  by  council  and  one  the  sheriff.  The  appointment  of 
one  member  by  the  mayor  is  reminiscent  of  United  States  practice. 

The  Library  Board  of  nine  members  is  made  up  of  the  mayor, 
three  members  appointed  by  the  city  council  for  three-year  overlapping 
terms,  three  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  three-year  over¬ 
lapping  terms,  and  two  by  the  Separate  School  Board  for  two-year 
overlapping  terms. 

The  city  also  is  represented  on  the  Suburban  Roads  Commission 
and  nominates  two  members  each  to  the  Old  Age  Pensions  (Local) 
Commission  and  Mothers’  Allowance  Local  Board,  to  which  the 
province  also  appoints  three  members  each.  The  city  clerk  is 
secretary  of  these  two  boards.  Members  of  the  Town  Planning 
Commission  have  not  been  appointed  for  some  years,  but  London  and 
surrounding  municipalities  now  have  a  London  and  Suburban  Plan¬ 
ning  Board  with  eleven  members  including  the  mayor  of  the  city. 
The  Board  has  an  advisory  committee  of  sixteen  members  having  in 
its  membership,  as  does  the  board,  representatives  of  municipalities  in 
the  area  served. 

There  are  therefore  four  elective  governing  bodies  in  London  and 
one  other  which  has  three  elective  members  out  of  eight,  and  the 
mayor.  While  this  organization  is  diffuse,  its  results  in  practice  have 
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gen  good  as  far  as  the  financial  condition  of  the  city  and  the  quality 
:  its  services  are  concerned.  This  may  be  owing  in  part  to  the  facts 
lat  the  population  is  comparatively  homogeneous,  that  the  voters  are 
revailingly  home  owners,  and  that  many  public-spirited  men  have 
gen  willing  to  offer  their  services  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
ublic  Utilities  Commission  although  perhaps  unwilling  to  run  for 
ty  council  with  its  one-year  term.  The  fact  that  the  city  had  the 
:rvices  for  years  of  an  outstanding  City  Treasurer  probably  accounts 
rgely  for  the  financial  stability  of  London.  It  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
and  why  London  is  satisfied  with  two-year  overlapping  terms  for  its 
Dard  of  education  and  public  utilities  commission  and  even  three-year 
/erlapping  terms  for  some  members  of  the  Library  Board  and  at  the 
ime  time  maintains  a  one-year  term  for  members  of  its  city  council. 

’ ancouver . 

The  city  of  Vancouver  is  governed  by  a  council  made  up  of  the 
ayor  and  aldermen.  The  mayor  is  elected  at  large  for  a  two-year 
rm.  The  aldermen  formerly  were  elected  by  ward  for  two-year 
/erlapping  terms,  the  representatives  of  half  the  wards  retiring  each 
iar.  Now  wards  have  been  abolished  for  election  purposes  and  eight 
dermen  are  elected  at  large  for  overlapping  two-year  terms,  four 
ich  year. 

The  Board  of  School  Trustees  with  nine  members  is  elected  at 
rge  for  two-year  terms,  five  members  being  elected  in  one  year  and 
iur  in  the  next.  The  Board  of  Parks  Commissioners,  with  seven 
embers,  is  elected  at  large  for  two-year  terms,  four  members  being 
ected  in  one  year  and  three  in  the  next. 

The  Board  of  Police  Commissioners  is  made  up  of  the  mayor,  a 
dge  of  the  County  Court  of  Vancouver  to  be  designated  from  time  to 
me  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  and  a  deputy  police 
agistrate  similarly  designated.  Formerly  the  four  members  other 
ian  the  mayor  were  appointed  annually  by  the  city  council.  The 
iw  arrangement  is  similar  to  that  obtaining  in  Ontario  cities. 

All  administrative  departments  are  under  the  budgetary  control 
id  more  or  less  close  administrative  supervision  of  the  chief  financial 
id  administrative  appointed  official  of  the  corporation,  the  Comp- 
oller.  He  has  the  right  of  inquiry  into  the  operation  of  all  the 
apartments  and  the  duty  of  reporting  thereon,  but  has  not  the  right 
nominate  or  appoint  department  heads  and  chief  officials.  There 
e  some  twenty-five  independent  or  semi-independent  civic  officials, 
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not  including  those  administering  the  schools,  but  the  number 
important  departments  does  not  exceed  ten. 

The  heads  of  the  departments  of  parks  and  police  are  not  respc 
sible  to  the  city  council  but  to  the  commissioner  of  parks  and  board 
police  commissioners.  The  schools  are  even  more  detached  from  t 
city  government  having  an  elective  board  with  independent  financi 
powers,  although  estimates  of  ordinary  expenditures  may  be  arbitrafi 
and  proposals  for  extraordinary  expenditures  may  be  referred  to  tl, 
electors  if  the  city  council  dissents  from  the  proposed  extraordina 
expenditures.  The  arbitration  of  ordinary  school  expenditures 
unusual  in  Canada. 

Vancouver  has  since  1925,  when  the  Provincial  Legislature  pass( 
a  Town  Planning  Act,  taken  a  lead  in  urban  community  planning. 
1926  it  had  a  survey  and  report  by  a  firm  of  city  planning  specialist 
In  1928  it  passed  a  comprehensive  zoning  by-law.  Its  Town  Plannir 
Commission  has  five  ex-officio  members  representing  various  interes 
and  nine  other  members  appointed  by  the  city  council  for  three-yei 
overlapping  terms. 

In  1947  the  ratepayers  authorized  the  “ten-year  plan,”  by  whic| 
the  city  council  is  given  the  power  to  pass  by-laws,  without  the  furtht 
assent  of  the  electors,  for  issuing  debentures  in  1945  to  1954  inclusive 
not  to  exceed  over  the  period  fifty  million  dollars.  Thus  the  electoi 
expressed  their  faith  in  the  future  of  the  city  and  in  their  loCc| 
institutions. 


Winnipeg. 

The  following  description  is  based  on  the  1940  charter,  and  th 
author  is  informed  that  there  have  been  no  major  amendments  sine 
1941.  The  election  of  the  mayor  for  a  term  of  two  years  is  one  of  th 
significant  amendments  and  is  included  in  the  organization  chart. 

Winnipeg,  while  in  the  general  classification  of  the  Mayor-Council 
type,  has  several  features  which  differentiate  it  from  other  larg< 
Canadian  cities.  In  the  first  place,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  an| 
elected  by  the  method  of  proportional  representation.  Again  the  cit 
is  distinguished  for  the  great  use  it  makes  of  the  principle  of  co 
optation.  Many  of  its  most  important  boards  have  in  their  member¬ 
ship  citizens  not  members  of  the  city  council.  The  standing  committee 
system  is  particularly  strong.  An  unusual  feature  is  that  the  member 
ship  of  standing  committees  consists  of  representatives  of  the  wards 
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n  equal  proportions.  There  are  six  standing  committees,  but  among 
he  six  special  committees  are  some  of  equal  importance  to  the  standing 
:ommittees;  for  example,  the  Public  Welfare  Committee  and  the 
library  Committee. 

The  city  franchise  was  extended  in  1942,  as  a  result  of  a  referen- 
lum  in  1940,  to  all  British  subjects  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  over, 
esident  in  Winnipeg.  For  nomination  to  the  city  council  (but  not  to 
he  Board  of  School  Trustees)  a  deposit  is  required,  $100  for  mayor 
ind  $25  for  aldermen,  but  the  deposit  is  returned  if,  at  the  time  of 
ounting  out,  the  candidate  concerned  had  at  least  15%  of  the  total 
lumber  of  votes  necessary  for  election.  Aldermen  are  elected  for  two 
^ears,  half  retiring  each  year,  and  the  same  principle  is  found  in  some  of 
he  boards  and  committees.  Apparently  the  framers  of  the  charter 
yere  convinced  of  the  importance  of  continuity  of  policy  and  adminis- 
ration,  and  considered  that  continuity  of  membership  was  likely  to 
ontribute  to  this  end. 

Winnipeg  is  an  outstanding  public  ownership  city.  Its  hydro- 
Iectric  power  and  light  system,  power  plants  included,  is  owned 
•utright  by  the  city  and  is  administered  as  a  regular  city  department, 
eporting  through  the  standing  committee  of  city  council  on  public 
itilities.  The  city  also  owns  and  operates  a  central  steam  heating 
ystem,  generating  steam  both  by  coal  and  off-peak  energy  from  the 
lydro-electric  system.  The  Public  Parks  Board  operates  an  extensive 
ystem  of  parks,  the  two  municipal  golf  courses  and  the  two  public 
iaths  as  well  as  a  municipal  cemetery.  Its  membership,  besides  the 
layor  and  seven  aldermen,  includes  six  private  citizens  appointed 
•y  council. 

Another  feature  of  municipal  government  in  Winnipeg  is  the 
umber  of  joint  boards,  such  as  that  of  the  Greater  Winnipeg  Water 
)istrict  and  the  Greater  Winnipeg  Sanitary  District.  While  the 
etting  up  of  these  bodies  may  have  been  largely  due  to  topography, 
:  is  also  at  least  in  part  the  expression  of  a  feeling  for  co-operation  in 
ublic  administration.  The  Administrative  Board  of  the  Greater 
Winnipeg  Sanitary  District  is  made  up  of  representatives  of  two  cities, 
ne  town,  three  suburban  municipalities  and  of  the  provincial  and 
-deral  authorities.  The  Administrative  Board  of  the  Greater  Winni- 
eg  Water  District  is  made  up  of  representatives  from  two  cities,  two 
Dwns  and  five  suburban  municipalities.  Other  examples  of  civic 
o-operation  are  the  St.  James  and  Winnipeg  Airport  Commission,  the 
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Winnipeg  and  St.  Boniface  Joint  Bridge  Committee  and  the  Winnip 
and  St.  Boniface  Harbour  Commission  and  River  Control  Board  whi 


has  representatives  from  two  cities  and  two  suburban  municipality 


(b)  The  Mayor-Board  of  Control- Council  Type 


Although  boards  of  control  similar  to  the  Ontario  model  a 
permissible  under  the  British  Columbia  Municipal  Act,  they  are  foui 
in  Ontario  alone  among  the  provinces,  although  Winnipeg  had  o 
from  1907  to  1918,  and  so  far  as  is  known  to  the  writer  are  found  in  i 


other  part  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  In  Ontario  a  board 
control  is  made  up  of  the  mayor  and  four  controllers  elected  by  gener 
vote  and  is  compulsory  for  cities  of  not  less  than  100,000;  cities  havii 
a  population  between  100,000  and  45,000  may  establish  a  board 
control  by  by-law  assented  to  by  the  municipal  electorate ;  and  cities 
45,000  or  less  may  by  the  same  procedure  establish  a  board  of  contrj 
consisting  of  the  mayor  and  two  controllers.  In  fact  only  the  foi 
cities  over  100,000  (Toronto^  JFIajiiiltQn^ Ottawa  and  Windsor)  ha 
boards  of  control.  London  had  one  from  1914  to  19l8. 


The  city  council  is  made  up  of  the  mayor,  controllers  and  aide 
men.  The  mayor  and  controllers  are  elected  at  large,  in  Toronto  ar 
Hamilton  for  a  one-year  term,  in  Ottawa  for  a  two-year  term  and 
Windsor  for  a  two-year  overlapping  term.  The  aldermen  are  electe 
by  wards.  The  mayor  and  controllers  make  up  the  board  of  contrc 
form  a  part  of  council  and  sit  and  vote  in  council  at  all  council  mee 
ings.  All  members  of  council  are  paid  salaries,  controllers  from  $1,5C 
to  $5,000  per  annum  according  to  the  population  of  the  city.  Tl 
board  deals  directly  with  all  functions  which  have  no  correspondin 
council  committees.  The  board  of  control  prepares  the  annu; 
estimates  and  submits  them  to  council  for  its  consideration,  prepare 
specifications  for  and  awards  all  contracts,  nominates  to  council  a 
heads  of  departments  and  sub-departments,  and,  on  favourable  repoi 
by  the  heads  of  departments  concerned,  other  officers  or  employee; 
and  may  dismiss  or  suspend  a  head  of  a  department,  reporting  sue 
action  to  council.  Without  a  two- thirds  vote  council  may  not  increas 
the  estimates  or  appropriate  or  expend  any  sum  not  provided  for  b 
the  estimates  or  by  a  special  or  supplementary  estimate  verified  by  thj 
board  to  council,  reverse  or  vary  the  action  of  the  board  in  respect  t 
tenders  where  such  action  would  increase  the  cost  or  award  the  cor 
tract  to  a  tenderer  other  than  the  one  to  whom  the  board  has  awarde 
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t,  countermand  any  contract  entered  into  by  the  board,  appoint  in 
ibsence  of  a  nomination  of  the  board  anyone  as  head  of  a  department 
>r  sub-department  or  as  a  permanent  officer,  or  reinstate  as  head  of  a 
[epartment  anyone  dismissed  by  the  board.  The  board  of  control 
lay  amalgamate  departments  and  sub-departments.  The  board  has 
Iso  the  other  general  functions  usually  associated  with  executive  or 
inance  committees.  It  will  be  .seen  that  the  board  is  not  only  a  part 
f  a  legislative  body  but  has  wide  executive  and  administrative  powers, 
t  is  evident  that  if  the  members  of  the  board  of  control  are  unanimous 
n  a  policyTLwill  usually  prevail,  although  the  aldermen  may  compel 
>ubhc  debate  on  any  question.  Munro,  ascribing  the  origin  of  the 
)ntario  system  of  Board  of  Control  to  United  States  influence,  held 
hat  “the  New  York  Board  of  Estimate  and  the  Toronto  Board  of 
Control  seem  to  represent  the  antithesis  of  sound  business  administra- 
ion.  ” 1  In  any  event,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  see  a  sufficient  reason 
or  the  existence  of  aldermen  where  the  board  of  control  exists  and  to 
ee  in  the  board  of  control  system  the  application  of  the  principle 
sually  observed  in  British  practice  “election  for  representation; 
ppointment  for  skill.” 


" oronto . 

The  organization  of  the  city  of  Toronto,  while  not  identical  in 
etail  with  that  of  other  board  of  control  cities,  is  typical.  Toronto 
5  divided  into  nine  wards  (now  of  very  unequal  population  and  voting 
trength),  each  electing  annually  two  aldermen  for  a  one-year  term, 
he  mayor  and  controllers  are  also  elected  annually,  but  by  general 
ote.  In  matters  where  a  two-thirds  majority  of  council  is  required 
3  modify  or  reverse  the  decision  of  the  board  of  control,  a  vote  of 
ixteen  is  necessary.  If  the  board  of  control  is  unanimous,  sixteen 
ldermen  out  of  eighteen  must  vote  against  the  policy  of  the  board  in 
rder  to  reverse  it,  while  an  affirmative  vote  of  only  seven  aldermen  is 
eeded  to  make  the  board’s  will  effective.  Except  under  extraordinary 
onditions,  therefore,  the  presence  of  aldermen  is  of  very  limited 
tility,  except  in  compelling  scrutiny  in  public  of  proposed  policies, 
he  system  is  apt  to  lead  to  much  conversation  but  not  necessarily  to 
rompt  action  in  important  executive  matters. 

The  city  council  has  five  standing  committees:  Works,  Property, 
Welfare,  Parks  and  Exhibition,  and  Legislation.  Most  heads  of  civic 
epartments  are  styled  commissioners.  Sixteen  departments  are 
lcluded  in  the  official  list.  The  city  operates  directly  two  munici- 
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pally-owned  public  utilities,  the  civic  abattoir  and  the  water  worl 
The  former  is  operated  as  a  separate  department  under  the  board 
control;  the  latter  as  a  part  of  the  department  of  works.  Neither 
these  utilities  pays  taxes  and  the  revenues  of  the  former  until  recent| 
have  not  usually  been  sufficient  to  meet  debt  charges.  The  abatt 
is  now  being  operated  with  a  surplus  if  taxes  be  not  included  as  a  cos 
The  revenues  of  the  water  works  have  always  been  sufficient  to  me 
debt  charges  and  to  contribute  a  substantial  amount  to  gener 
revenues  for  the  reduction  of  taxation.  The  city  also  owns  its  lig’‘ 
and  power  and  transportation  systems.  The  former  is  operated  I' 
the  Hydro-Electric  Commission  of  three,  of  which  the  city  appoint 
one  member  and  in  addition  is  represented  by  the  mayor.  The  tran  I 
portation  system  is  operated  by  the  Toronto  Transportation  Commi1 
sion  of  three  members,  all  appointed  by  the  city  council.  No  memb 
of  the  city  council  may  be  appointed  a  member  of  the  Commissio 
The  Commission,  through  a  subsidiary,  also  operates  bus  lines  ov  > 
some  hundreds  of  miles  of  Ontario  highways.  The  city  owns  its  o\^ 
harbour  and  controls  its  operation  through  the  Toronto  Harbour  Cor 
missioners,  five  in  number,  three  of  whom  are  appointed  directly  t 
the  city  council  for  three-year  terms.  The  others  are  appointed  by  til 
federal  authority,  one  on  the  nomination  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  tlf 
city  of  Toronto.  The  Commissioners  operate  for  the  city  its  two  chi 
airports  and  the  Toronto  Life  Saving  and  Police  Patrol  Service  of  tl1 
harbour  and  lake  front. 

For  the  debt  of  all  these  three  utilities  the  city  is  responsible  an< 
in  the  case  of  the  light  and  power  and  transportation  utilities,  but  n< 
of  the  harbour,  the  revenues  are  adequate  to  meet  all  debt  charge; 
The  local  Hydro  Commission  and  the  Transportation  Commission  pa 
taxes  on  the  land  held  by  them  but  not  on  the  buildings,  except  tl 
real  property  and  business  taxes  on  the  parts  used  for  retail  sa 
purposes  by  the  local  Hydro.  Of  course  both  pay  local  improvemei 
taxes.  The  Harbour  Board  also  pays  general  and  local  improvemer 
taxes  to  the  city.  The  local  Hydro  pays  by  agreement  for  certain  ci 
services  and  the  Transportation  Commission  pays  annually  an  amoui 
in  lieu  of  taxes  on  exempted  property  and  business  as  excess  cos 
The  Board  of  Health,  a  statutory  body,  consists  of  the  mayor,  tl 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  five  resident  ratepayers,  two  of  whoi 
may  not  be  members  of  Council.  In  practice  there  are  three  alderme' 
an  the  Board. 
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The  Police  Department  is  under  the  administrative  control  of  the 
Joard  of  Police  Commissioners,  which  is  made  up  of  the  mayor,  a 
mior  county  court  judge  selected  by  the  provincial  government  and  a 
lagistrate  appointed  and  selected  by  the  government.  This  system 
as  worked  well  in  restraining  local  civic  political  influence  in  internal 
olice  matters. 

The  city  appoints,  as  advisors  to  council  on  housing  matters,  the 
'oronto  Housing  Board  of  six  members.  The  Board  has  functioned 
nee  November,  1943.  The  Toronto  City  Planning  Board,  appointed 
y  the  city  council  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Planning 
ct  of  1946,  is  charged  with  the  preparation  of  the  official  plan  to 
utline  further  capital  improvements.  This  plan  was  adopted  by  the 
ity  council  in  1949,  as  a  general  plan  of  capital  improvements  to  be 
irried  out  during  the  next  thirty  years.  The  parts  of  the  plan  to  be 
nplemented  each  year  would  be  considered  and  voted  on  by  council 
resumably  at  the  annual  budget-making  time.  Besides  the  mayor, 
ho  is  vice-chairman  and  member  ex-officio,  the  board  has  six  mem- 
ers,  each  holding  office  for  three  years,  one-third  retiring  each  year. 

The  city  and  county  also  appoint  the  Toronto  and  York  Plann- 
[g  Board,  which  has  nine  members  holding  office  for  three  years,  for 
j  flapping  terms  except  in  the  case  of  the  Mayor  of  Toronto. 
|  his  board  serves  Toronto  and  twelve  adjoining  and  adjacent 
!  municipalities.  The  membership  of  this  board  overlaps  with  that 
:  the  Toronto  City  Planning  Board,  five  city  members  being 
l  both.  The  provincial  Minister  of  Planning  and  Development 
Dpoints  an  Advisory  Planning  Committee  consisting  of  one  repre- 
:ntative  from  each  suburban  municipality  in  the  area.  The  board 
must  consult  this  committee  on  all  matters  of  general  policy  affecting 
le  planning  area. 

The  city  is  represented  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Canadian 
ational  Exhibition  by  the  mayor  and  seven  other  members  of  the 
ty  council.  On  the  executive  committee  of  the  Board  of  the  Royal 
gricultural  Winter  Fair,  which  has  ten  members,  sit  two  commis- 
!  oners  of  civil  department.  The  net  receipts  of  both  these  organiza- 
!  ons  over  the  expenses  of  ordinary  operation  are  turned  over  to  the 
*  ty  toward  the  debt  charges  on  the  premises  occupied,  which  belong  to 
e  city.  The  resulting  deficits  are  usually  considerable. 

>  The  Public  Library  Board  consists  of  the  mayor,  three  others 
^pointed  by  the  city  council  for  a  three-year  term,  three  by  the  Board 
Education  for  a  three-year  term,  and  two  by  a  Separate  School 
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Board  for  a  two-year  term.  These  members  retire  annually  in  rot;; 
tion  at  the  end  of  their  respective  terms.  The  city  council  is  ala  I 
represented  on  the  Boards  of  the  various  public  hospitals. 


(c)  The  Mayor-Council-Executive  Committee — Director  of 

Departments  Type 


The  distinguishing  features  of  this  type,  which  is  found  only  i 
Quebec  City  and  Montreal,  are: 

1.  Strong  executive  powers  are  placed  by  statute  in  the  hands  c 
an  executive  or  administrative  committee  of  the  council  whos 
members  are  chosen  by  the  council,  and  there  is  a  system  of  check 
and  balances  between  the  executive  committee  and  the  council. 

2.  Council  appoints  a  managerial  officer  who  has  authority  ov€ 
all  civic  departments,  or  all  but  one  or  two  departments  directl 
responsible  to  the  council  such  as  that  of  the  city  clerk  and  the  cit : 
auditor. 

In  the  first  respect  this  form  of  government  appears  to  embod 
the  principle  of  separation  of  powers,  but  in  fact  it  does  not  embod  i 
that  principle  as  it  is  usually  understood,  for  the  executive  committei 
is  not,  like  a  board  of  control,  separately  elected  by  the  voters  but  is  ; 
committee  of  council  chosen  by  council.  Yet  it  is  more  than  delega 
tion  of  powers,  for  the  committee’s  powers  are  given  it  by  provincial 
statute  and  not  by  the  will  of  the  council.  In  respect  of  its  secon< 
distinguishing  feature  it  approximates  the  Council-Manager  forn 
of  government. 


Quebec  City.  y 

In  Quebec  City  the  executive  body  is  called  the  Administrate 
Committee  and  is  made  up  of  the  mayor,  who  is  chairman,  and  si:1 
aldermen  selected  by  the  city  council.  The  whole  council  consists  o 
thirteen  aldermen,  two  from  each  of  five  wards  and  three  from  th< 
sixth,  and  the  mayor,  all  of  whom  since  1944  have  been  elected  foi 
three-year  terms.  One  alderman  from  each  ward  is  elected  by  th< 
proprietors  and  the  rest  by  general  vote.  As  candidates  for  aldermer 
elected  by  proprietors  must  have  real  property  worth  $2,000  (net) 
other  candidates  for  aldermen  $1,000  (net),  and  for  mayor  $5,00( 
(net),  owners  of  real  property  should  have  adequate  protection  fron 
exploitation  at  the  hands  of  council  in  the  city  of  Quebec.  A  194: 
amendment  established  the  principle  of  deposits  for  candidates  foi 
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lunicipal  elected  offices.  The  deposit  of  a  mayoralty  candidate  is 
200  and  for  an  aldermanic  candidate  $50.  Deposits  are  returned  to 
andidates  who  have  been  elected  or  have  polled  at  least  one-half  the 
umber  of  votes  received  by  the  successful  candidate. 

As  the  Administrative  Committee  has  seven  members  out  of  a 
3tal  of  fourteen  members  in  the  city  council,  its  reports  must  have 
reat  weight  with  council.  Moreover,  all  matters  within  the  com- 
etence  of  council  must  be  submitted  to  the  committee  for  report;  and 
dthout  a  report  from  the  committee,  the  council  cannot  act.  No 
sport  of  the  Administrative  Committee  can  be  negatived  without  a 
lear  majority  of  the  aldermen.  The  mayor  has  a  vote  in  the 
idministrative  Committee  and  a  casting  vote  in  case  of  a  tie. 

An  expenditure  of  one  thousand  dollars,  if  provided  for  in  the 
nnual  budget  passed  by  council,  may  be  authorized  by  the  Adminis- 
*ative  Committee.  Salaries  and  wages  are  paid  in  the  ordinary 
Durse  of  administration.  All  other  expenditures  must  be  approved 
y  council,  but,  except  where  otherwise  provided,  the  sums  approp- 
ated  in  the  annual  budget  and  the  proceeds  of  loans  are  at  the 
isposal  of  the  Administrative  Committee  for  the  purposes  originally 
itended.  The  council  may  by  by-law  give  direction  to  the  com- 
littee  as  to  the  method  of  disposal.  The  Administrative  Committee 
lust  see  to  the  drawing  of  all  plans  and  specifications  and  calling  for 
mders.  It  has  the  management  of  accounts  (kept  by  the  treasurer) 
nd  no  sums  of  money  except  where  other  provision  is  made  by  law 
lay  be  made  without  the  signature  of  the  mayor  (or  pro-mayor)  and 
le  other  member  of  the  Administrative  Committee  selected  by  the 
Dmmittee. 

A  very  important  feature  of  Quebec’s  administration  is  the 
ionthly  control  of  the  budget,  a  practice  adopted  in  1939.  The 
dministrative  Committee  votes  each  month  the  money  appropria- 
ons  for  the  following  month.  In  this  way  a  continuous  control  of 
irrent  expenditures  is  maintained.  By  by-law  the  city  treasurer  is 
so  Director  of  Civic  Services.  This  makes  a  very  strong  combina- 
on  as  it  facilitates  close  budgetary  control  of  all  departments. " 

The  original  by-law  on  the  internal  government  of  the  council 
mply  stated  that  the  treasurer  was  the  director  of  the  internal  govern- 
ent  of  the  civic  services  and  that  he  would  have  such  powers  and 
Jties  as  might  be  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Administrative  Com- 
ittee.  In  1940  the  position  of  the  director  was  amplified  and  clari- 
id.  As  Director  of  the  Civic  Services  he  was  empowered  to  act  as  the 
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intermediate  agent  between  the  Administrative  Committee  and  th< 
several  departments,  to  transmit  all  correspondence  from  the  depart  i 
ments  to  the  committee  with  his  recommendations,  and  to  supervise 
the  operations  of  all  civic  departments  except  those  of  the  city  clerk 
and  city  auditor. 

An  amendment  in  1942  made  the  position  of  the  Director  ol 
Services  still  more  specific.  It  provides  that  all  departments,  with  the[ 
exceptions  already  noted,  shall  be  directly  responsible  for  the  adminis-| 
tration  of  their  departments  to  the  Director  of  Services  and  the 
Administrative  Committee,  and  that  the  heads  of  these  departments 
may  replace  all  non-permanent  and  subordinate  employees  with  the 
approval  of  the  Director  of  Services,  subject  to  ratification  by  the 
Administrative  Committee,  and  that  the  heads  of  departments  shall 
prepare  each  year  requisitions  for  the  budget  and  make  all  reports 
required  by  the  Director  of  Services  and  the  Administrative  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  position  of  Director  of  Services  is  analogous  to  that  of 
city  manager.  In  fact,  Quebec  has  been  listed  by  the  International 
City  Managers’  Association  among  the  council-manager  cities,  and 
the  Director  of  Services  is  a  member  of  the  association. 

Montreal. 

The  charter  of  Montreal  was  amended  in  1940  by  the  provincial 
legislature  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  city  an  organization  unique 
among  cities  of  the  British  Commonwealth  and  the  American  conti¬ 
nent.  The  city  is  divided  into  eleven  districts  for  election  purposes, 
regrouping  the  existing  thirty-five  wards  of  the  charter.  Each 
district  elects  six  councillors.  The  electors  who  own  property 
(elector  proprietors)  elect  three  (“A”  councillors)  from  each  district, 
and  all  the  electors  (proprietors  and  tenants)  elect  three  (“B”  coun¬ 
cillors)  from  each  district.  There  are  thus  sixty-six  elected  city 
councillors. 

The  whole  electorate  consists  of  those  having  the  usual  require¬ 
ments  as  to  age  and  citizenship,  and  being: 

1.  Owners  (or  equivalent)  of  real  property  assessed  at  $300  and 
upwards.  These  are  the  elector  proprietors  who  alone  have  a  vote 
for  “A”  councillors. 

2.  Tenants  of  real  property  of  an  annual  rental  value  of  $30  or 
upward.  (This  does  not  include  boarders  or  lodgers.) 
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3.  Husbands  or  wives,  where  there  is  community  of  property,  who 
ire  owners  (or  equivalent)  of  real  property  of  the  value  of  $300  and 
ipwards. 

4.  Joint  tenants  under  certain  conditions. 

5.  Representatives  of  incorporated  societies,  corporations,  etc., 
inder  certain  conditions. 

No  one  can  be  nominated  as  or  elected  as  an  “  A  ”  councillor  unless 
ie  or  his  wife  owns  property,  over  and  above  encumbrances,  of  at  least 
$1,000.  Each  candidate  must  deposit  $200  which  is  returned  to  him 
f  elected  or  if  he  polls  at  least  half  as  many  votes  as  the  candidate 
fleeted.  Every  elector  may  cast  as  many  votes  as  there  are  councillors 
:o  be  elected  for  whom  he  is  entitled  to  vote  in  any  district,  but  he  may 
lot  vote  twice  for  a  candidate. 

In  addition  to  the  sixty-six  elected  councillors,  there  are  thirty- 
three  councillors  appointed  by  organizations  as  follows:  Three  each  by 
the  Royal  Institute  for  Advancement  of  Learning  (McGill  Univer¬ 
sity),  Universite  de  Montreal,  Le  Conseil  Central  des  Syndicats 
Latholiques  Nationaux  de  Montreal,  Montreal  Trades  and  Labour 
Council,  Canadian  Manufacturers’  Association  (Montreal  Branch), 
Retail  Merchants’  Association  of  Canada  (Montreal  Branch),  City 
Improvement  League,  Montreal  Citizens’  Committee  and  the 
Property  Owners’  League  of  Montreal;  two  each  by  La  Chambre  de 
Commerce  and  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade;  and  one  each  by  La 
Chambre  de  Commerce  des  Jeunes  and  the  Montreal  Junior  Board 
Df  Trade. 

The  Montreal  city  council  has  therefore  ninety-nine  members 
resides  the  mayor,  who  is  elected  at  large.  All  are  now  chosen  for  a 
three-year  term,  all  retiring  at  once.  Councillors  each  receive  an 
indemnity  of  $600  annually  with  deduction  of  $20  per  day  for  absences 
rom  council  meetings.3 

One  might  wonder  why  a  system  so  contrary  to  Canadian 
precedent  was  adopted.  Montreal  had  just  come  through  a  period  of 
financial  stringency.  The  civic  administration  had  lost  the  confidence 
if  large  sections  of  the  business  and  industrial  community,  and  many 
thought  that  the  weakness  in  the  civic  government  was  owing  largely 
to  the  absence  from  the  city  council  of  a  strong  contingent  of  business 
men  independent  of  local  political  influences.  It  was  decided,  there¬ 
fore,  to  supply  such  a  business  and  industrial  element  by  appointment 
from  and  by  various  public  or  semi-public  bodies.  The  desire  to 
weaken  local  political  influence  was  also  back  of  the  extraordinary 
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provision,  cancelled  only  in  1949,  that  the  mayor  could  not  be  2 
member  of  the  powerful  executive  committee. 

Council  holds  four  statutory  meetings  annually.  In  addition  it. 
convenes  immediately  after  election  to  appoint  the  members  of  the 
executive  committee  and  the  leader  of  the  city  council.  The  only 
other  required  special  meeting  is  one  which  must  be  held  if  the  office  of 
mayor  becomes  vacant,  in  order  to  select  from  their  own  number  a 
person  to  discharge  the  functions  of  mayor  during  the  remainder  of  the 
term.  Other  special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  or  on  demand  of  at  least  twenty  aldermen.  In  practice, 
meetings  of  the  city  council  are  held  more  frequently  than  the 
minimum  requirements  of  the  statute. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  the  chief  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  Montreal  administrative  system.  It  is  appointed  by  council  from 
its  own  membership  within  thirty  days  of  election  and  consists  of  seven 
members,  two  councillors  each  of  the  three  categories  of  councillor,  and 
the  mayor.  The  mayor  until  1949  was  not  and  might  not  be  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  but  in  1949  the  provincial 
legislature  altered  the  charter  of  Montreal  by  providing  (1)  that  the 
mayor  shall  be  a  member  ex-officio  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  of 
all  committees  or  commissions  of  Council;  (2)  that  the  mayor  may  call 
special  meetings  of  Council;  (3)  that  the  mayor  may  refuse  to  sign 
by-laws,  resolutions,  obligations  or  contracts  approved  by  the  City 
Council  and  have  them  returned  to  the  City  Council  with  his  objec¬ 
tions,  but  if  the  City  Council  reaffirm  them  by  an  absolute  majority 
of  Council,  the  mayor  must  sign  and  approve  them;  (4)  that  the  mayor 
shall  exercise  the  right  of  superintendence,  investigation  and  control 
over  civic  departments  and  officers;  (5)  that  the  mayor  may  suspend 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  city  of  Montreal,  reporting  thereon  to 
the  City  Council,  and  that  the  suspension  shall  remain  in  force  until 
otherwise  decided  on  by  the  City  Council.  The  Executive  Committee 
sits  and  votes  in  council  at  all  council  meetings.  The  chairman  and 
an  acting  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  are  designated  by 
council  when  the  Executive  Committee  is  appointed.  The  chairman 
of  the  Committee  receives  an  annual  indemnity  of  $10,000  and  each 
other  member  of  the  Committee  an  annual  indemnity  of  $7,000.  All 
members  of  the  Committee  give  full  time  to  civic  business. 

Every  matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of  council,  except  in  cases 
where  it  is  otherwise  provided,  must  be  submitted  to  the  Executive 
Committee  for  report  to  council.  In  particular,  the  Executive  Com- 
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nittee  must  submit  to  Council  every  draft  contract  which  authorizes 
m  expenditure  of  more  than  $5,000.  It  must  prepare  and  submit 
to  council: 

1.  The  annual  budget, 

2.  Every  demand  for  the  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  loans  or 
Dther  credits, 

3.  All  by-laws, 

4.  Every  report  recommending  the  granting  of  franchises  and 
3rivileges, 

5.  Every  report  relating  to  the  sale,  exchange  or  leasing  by 
imphyteutic  lease4  of  property,  but  the  consent  of  council  is  not 
'equired  for  the  sale  of  real  property  whereof  the  city  is  owner,  when 
;he  sale  price  does  not  exceed  $5,000. 

These  documents  and  reports  of  the  committee  to  council  may  only  be 
ipproved,  rejected,  amended  or  sent  back  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of 
ill  members  of  council,  or  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present, 
vhich  number  may  not  be  less  than  one-third  of  council.  The 
executive  Committee  must  also  prepare  and  submit  to  council  every 
•eport  on  the  imposition  of  taxes,  permits  or  licences,  and  every 
ransfer  of  funds  or  credits  already  voted;  such  reports  may  be 
ipproved,  rejected,  amended  or  sent  back  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of 
nembers  of  council  or  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  members 
^resent.  If  one  of  any  of  the  above  types  of  report  be  rejected  by 
council,  such  report,  whether  amended  or  not,  may  again  be  sub- 
nitted  to  council  by  the  committee  at  any  time.  Unless  otherwise 
irovided,  the  members  of  council  may  amend,  adopt,  or  reject  a 
eport  of  the  Executive  Committee,  but  a  report  recommending  the 
^anting  of  contracts  must  be  either  adopted  or  rejected. 

Except  in  cases  where  it  is  otherwise  provided,  the  credits  voted 
)y  council,  either  by  the  budget  or  out  of  the  proceeds  of  loans  or  other- 
vise,  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive  Committee,  which  must 
ee  to  it  that  they  are  being  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
'oted,  without  further  approval  by  council.  The  Executive  Commit- 
ee  without  reference  to  council  may — 

1.  Have  work  done  by  day  labour  when  the  cost  of  the  work 
loes  not  exceed  $5,000, 

2.  Call  for  and  award  tenders  when  the  contract  price  does  not 
exceed  the  amount  placed  at  its  disposal  for  the  purpose,  and 

3.  Sell  immovables  owned  by  the  city  when  the  sale  price  does  not 
xceed  $5,000. 
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The  Executive  Committee  is  authorized  to  take  action  in  a  larg 
number  of  instances  only  on  report  from  the  director  of  the  departmer 
concerned.  || 

The  other  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Montreal  system  is  thj  ; 
appointment  of  a  Director  of  Departments,  the  chief  administrate  5 
officer  of  the  corporation.  He  is  appointed  by  the  city  council  and  i 
responsible  to  it  but  works  closely  with  the  Executive  Committee 
The  appointment,  suspension  or  dismissal  of  the  Director  of  Depart  | 
ments,  as  well  as  his  salary,  may  be  decided  only  by  a  vote  of  th 
absolute  majority  of  the  city  council,  without  a  previous  report  of  th 
Executive  Committee.  All  communications  between  council  and  civi 
departments  must  be  through  the  Director  of  Departments.  Ever; 
municipal  officer  must  furnish  to  the  Director  of  Departments  an>| 
reports  he  may  require  and  the  Director  may  file  any  conclusions  upoijt  I 
any  matter  whatever  with  the  Executive  Committee.  When,  in  1944 
a  by-law  was  passed  providing  for  the  financial  reorganization  of  th<j| 
city  of  Montreal,  the  powers  of  the  Director  of  Departments  wen  1 
amplified  and  clarified.  He  was  empowered  to  submit  to  the  Execu 
tive  Committee  any  memoranda  he  might  care  to  make  with  respec  1 
to  the  estimates  of  each  department.  His  opinion  in  writing,  as  wel 
as  that  of  the  Director  of  Finance,  is  necessary  for  the  authorization  o 
any  loan.  The  Director  of  Departments  may  also  report  to  counci 
on  any  question  whatever  which  in  his  opinion  should  be  brought  tc  I 
their  knowledge. 

While  all  heads  of  departments  are  appointed,  suspended  01 
dismissed  by  the  city  council  on  advice  of  the  Executive  Committee 
and  while  this  provision  limits  the  co-ordinating  power  of  the  Directoi  > 
of  Departments,  the  power  of  that  official  to  make  representations  on  ; 
any  subject  and  the  influence  he  may  have  with  the  Executive 
Committee  may  give  him  in  practice  even  more  co-ordinating  power 
than  he  has  in  theory.  N 

Another  important  official  of  the  city  with  wide  powers  is  the 
Director  of  Finance.  At  the  time  of  passing  the  by-law  in  1944  for  the 
financial  reorganization  of  the  city,  his  powers  and  functions  were' 
greatly  enlarged,  particularly  in  regard  to  estimates  of  revenue,  fixed,! 
uncontrollable  or  comparatively  stable  lines  of  expenditure,  and 
deficits  of  the  year  previous  which  have  to  be  met  in  any  current  fiscal 
year.  Along  with  the  Director  of  Departments,  he  must  give  a  written 
opinion  previous  to  the  authorization  of  any  proposed  loan.  He  must 
make  a  statement  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  city  to  pay  the  annual 
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service  charges  of  the  loan  and  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  city’s 
evenues  to  meet  the  service  charges  of  the  whole  debt  including  the 
proposed  new  loan.  The  city  has  also  the  usual  department  heads 
ound  in  Canadian  cities  such  as  Chief  of  Police,  Fire  Chief,  Assessment 
Commissioner,  City  Engineer  and  City  Clerk.  There  are  at  present 
;Ieven  departments  and  three  other  units  of  administration,  namely, 
he  Board  of  Revision  and  Valuation,  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
md  the  Auditor. 

Another  chief  feature  of  the  Montreal  municipal  administrative 
system  is  that  all  direct  services  rendered  to  the  people,  as  distinct 
rom  overhead  and  protective  departments,  are  combined  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Works.  Thus  we  find  parks  and  recreation, 
vater  works,  as  well  as  pavements,  sidewalks  and  sewers  in  the  Depart- 
nent  of  Public  Works  under  a  director.  It  is  surprising  that  such  a 
ogical  arrangement,  calculated  to  facilitate  co-operation  and  the  most 
efficient  uses  of  personnel  and  material,  has  not  found  its  way  into  the 
jrganization  of  all  large  Canadian  cities.  The  heads  of  departments 
ippoint  the  employees  of  their  departments,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
he  Executive  Committee.  If  properly  carried  out,  this  provision 
should  assure  administrative  heads  of  adequate  authority. 


(d)  The  May  or -Elected  Commissioner -Council  Type 

This  form  of  municipal  government  appears  to  have  grown  from 
he  idea-  that  legislative  and  executive  powers  should  be  separated. 
5owers  are  divided  between  the  elected  council  and  the  elected  com- 
nissioner  or  commissioners,  but  what  is  separated  is  not  so  much 
jxecutive  and  legislative  powers,  as  administrative  and  legislative 
cowers.  The  comnfissioners,  while  separately  elected  by  the  voters, 
ire  primarily  administrative  officers  in  charge  of  the  operation  of  the 
ivic  departments.  While  they  may  advise  council  and  recommend 
he  budget  they  have  not  the  executive  power  of  a  board  of  control 
vhich,  as  we  have  seen,  has  special  weight  in  proposing  the  budget  and 
)ther  legislation,  and  is  part  of  the  council  which  passes  the  legislation. 
Fl\emayor  and  the  commissioner  are  -both— chosen  directly  by  the 
nunicipal  electorate^- as^  is  the  council.  The  mayor  and  the  commis¬ 
sioner  together  constitute  the  administrative  power;  the  council,  of 
vhich  the  mayor  is  a  member,  is  the  legislative  body.  In  no  other 
ype  of  munidpal— government  in  Canada  is  there  so  complete  a 
eparation  of  legislative  and  administration  function.. 
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Calgary. 


The  city  of  Calgary  is  of  this  type.  The  Calgary  city  counc( 
consists  of  the  mayor  and  twelve  aldermen,  all  elected  for  a  two-ye^ 


term,  six  aldermen  being  elected  each  year.  This  provides  for  assure: 


continuity  of  council  membership  and  facilitates  continuity  of  polic; 
The  franchise  is  very  broad.  Persons  of  both  sexes,  twenty-one  yeai 
of  age  or  over,  who  are  British  subjects,  who  are  on  the  latest  revise 
assessment  roll  or  have  continuously  resided  in  Calgary  for  six  montl 
prior  to  a  certain  date,  and  who  register  with  the  city  clerk  within 
certain  specified  period,  are  qualified  electors  of  the  city.  Votei 
on  money  by-laws  must  have  their  names  on  the  assessment  rolls  a 
owners  of  real  property.  Elections  are  by  the  single  transferabl 
vote. 

The  commissioner  is  also  elected  by  a  general  vote  for  a  two-yea , 
term.  He  and  the  mayor,  who  is  chairman,  constitute  the  Board  c, 
Commissioners,  the  chief  administrative  body  of  the  city.  The  mayc 
and  the  commissioner,  for  purposes  of  supervision,  divide  most  or  a. 
of  the  city  departments  between  them.  At  present  the  mayor 
apparently,  has  eleven  departments  under  his  immediate  supervision 
mostly  overhead  and  protective  departments.  The  commissione 
supervises  directly  eleven  departments,  mostly  service  or  engineering 
departments. 


(e)  The  May  or -Appointed  Commissioner-Council  Type 


This  with  its  variants  is  sometimes  called  the  commissione 
system,  unfortunately,  since  it  is  thus  apt  to  be  confused  with  the 
commission  system  found  in  many  United  States  cities.  The  two  anj 
not  at  all  similar.  The  United  States  commission  system  combine: , 
legislative  and  executive  functions  in  a  small  elected  body,  the  mem 
bers  of  which  at  the  same  time  function  severally  as  the  heads  of  the 
administrative  departments.  In  the  mayor-appointed  commissioner' 
council  system,  found  in  such  cities  as  Regina,  Saskatoon  and  Edmon¬ 
ton,  the  commissioner  or  commissioners  do  not  decide  policy  but  are 
rather  administrative  officials,  although  responsible  for  advising  coun¬ 
cil  on  matters  of  policy  and  recommending  the  annual  estimates.  They 
are^analogous  to  thocitv  manager  in  council-manager  cities.  Where 
there  is  but  one  appointed  commissioner  and  where  the  mayor,  theore-l 
tically  a  commissioner,  by  by-law  does  not  function  as  an  administra¬ 
tive  official  but  rather  as  a  liaison  official  between  council  and  the 
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-oard  of  commissioners,  this  type  is  practically  identical  with  the 
ounciT-manager  system.  In  cities  of  this  type,  the  policy  is  decided 

anH  [s  carried  out  by  the  city  commissioner 
:  the  Board  of  commissioners  which  is  responsible  to  the  council, 
egina,  Saskatoon  and  Edmonton,  with  two  commissioners,  may  be 
aken  as  examples  of  the  appointed  commissioner  system. 


(f)  The  Council- Manager  System 

This  system  has  made  great  progress  in  the  United  States  during 
he  last  three  decades.  In  1948  there  were  814  on  the  official  list.  In 
'anada  during  the  early  years  of  the  movement  the  interest  was  wide- 
pread  and  many  municipalities  adopted  it.  Its  progress  was  and 
emains  greatest  in  the  Provmc&_Qf  Quebec.  There  are  forty  council- 
lanager  municipalities  in  Canada,  thirty-three  in  the  Province  of 
)uebec,  which  for  many  years  has  permitted  municipal  councils  to 
ppoint  managers,  two  in  New  Brunswick,  two  in  Ontario,  two  in 
dberta  and  one  in  British  Columbia.  At  one  time  Brandon,  Mani- 
oba,  had  a  city  manager.  A  list  of  council-manager  municipalities  in 
'anada,  with  the  populations  and  the  dates  of  adoption,  is  given  in 
appendix  IV. 

To  conform  strictly  to  the  most  advanced  type  of  council-manager 
ity  and  to  give  the  best  promise  of  success,  the  following  conditions 
hould  be  met: 

1.  Council  should  be  small  and  its  members  should  be  elected  by 
eneral  vote  for  two-  or  three-year  overlapping  terms. 

2.  The  manager  should  be  appointed  for  an  indefinite  term,  or  at 
iast  for  five  years,  and  as  long  as  he  produces  results  should  not  be 
ischarged  or  demoted. 

3.  The  manager  should  be  responsible  to  council  only  for  carrying 
ut  the  policies  decided  on  by  council. 

4.  The  manager  alone  should  have  the  legal  right  of  employing 
nd  discharging  department  heads,  subject  only  to  civil  service 
egulations  when  these  exist. 

5.  Department  heads,  subject  only  to  the  supervision  of  the 
lanager  and  to  any  civil  service  regulations,  should  have  the  right 
o  appoint,  promote  or  discharge  any  employees  in  their  departments. 

6.  The  manager,  with  the  co-operation  of  his  department  heads, 
hould  have  the  duty  of  preparing  and  presenting  to  council  for  its 
ction  the  draft  current  annual  budget  and  draft  long-term  capital 
udget. 
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7.  The  manager  should  present  formal  reports  monthly  toi  P 
council  and  occasional  and  special  reports  concerning  all  points  he  kt 


thinks  desirable  or  in  regard  to  which  council  desires  information. 


Not  all  council-manager  cities  conform  to  all  these  specifications,  but 
if  a  city  fills  most  of  these  requirements,  including  especially  (4)  and 
(5),  it  may  be  properly  classified  as  a  council-manager  municipality. 

The  council-manager  municipalities  vary  in  population  from  500 
in  Isle  Maligne,  P.Q.,  to  56,000  in  Verdun,  P.Q.,  or,  if  the  city  of 
Quebec  be  classified  as  a  council-manager  city,  183,000.  The  first 
municipality  to  adopt  the  system  was  Westmount,  P.Q.,  which  has  had 
a  manager  since  1913. 


Saint  John. 

\ 

The  city  of  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick,  has  experimented  with 
forms  of  government  more  than  most  cities  in  Canada.  It  has 
operated  successively  under  a  mayor-council  form,  the  commission 
form  (not  now  found  in  Canada),  a  mayor-council  form  again  and  now 
a  council-manager  form.  Its  evolution  is  interesting  and  a  shorty 
description  of  it  here  may  be  instructive. 

Although  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  Saint  John  is  not 
called  city  manager  but  executive  director,  its  organization  is  more 
typical  of  the  best  in  the  council-manager  form  than  most  cities  in 
Canada.  For  some  years  before  June,  1936,  Saint  John  was  governed 
by  a  commission  of  five  members,  the  presiding  officer  of  which  was 
the  mayor.  The  commission  combined  the  functions  of  members  of  a 
city  council  and  heads  of  administrative  departments.  The  Actv 
passed  in  1936  by  the  provincial  legislature  set  up  a  city  council  called 
the  Common  Council,  made  up  of  the  mayor  and  six  aldermen,  all 
elected  at  once  for  a  two-year  term  and  all  retiring  at  once.  Under  the  . 
commission  form  of  government  there  were  no  wards.  This  feature 
was  retained  and  the  members  of  the  Common  Council  were  and  still 
are  elected  at  large.  The  new  form,  like  the  one  it  replaced,  provided 
for  the  recall  of  members  of  council.  The  petition  for  recall  had  to  be 
signed  by  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  qualified  electors.  After  two  consecu¬ 
tive  terms  in  office  no  one  might  be  a  candidate  for  the  position  of 
mayor  or  councillor  until  at  least  one  term  had  intervened  or  until  an 
election  was  held  following  the  two  consecutive  terms.  There  were  no 
special  property  qualifications  for  mayor  or  councillor  but  these  posi¬ 
tions  were  open  to  the  candidacy  of  any  qualified  voter.  Candidates 
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>r  the  mayoralty  or  councillorship  had  to  be  nominated  by  twenty- 
ve  electors.  No  member  of  the  Common  Council  might  be  a 
ember  of  the  provincial  legislature  or  federal  parliament  or  accept 
ection  (or  appointment  in  the  case  of  the  Senate)  thereto  until  he  had 
icated  the  position  in  council,  unless  the  term  of  election  or  appoint- 
[ent  was  for  three  months  or  less. 

The  civic  departments  were  eight  in  number  as  follows:  finance, 
ssessment,  purchasing,  fire,  police,  works,  water  and  sewerage,  and 
nd,  buildings  and  ferries.  Since  then  a  department  of  sanitation  and 
larkets  has  been  set  up,  and  works,  water  and  sewerage,  and  land, 
uildings  and  ferries,  have  been  combined  in  the  works  department, 
here  was  no  civic  department  of  public  health.  Public  health 
iministration  was  and  still  is  a  direct  function  of  the  provincial 
ivernment.  All  heads  of  civic  departments  held  their  positions 
uring  pleasure  of  council  and  had  the  sole  power  of  appointment, 
ispension  and  dismissal,  subject  in  the  case  of  dismissal  or  suspension 
)  the  right  of  appeal  to  council  by  the  employee  concerned. 

In  addition  to  the  department  heads  listed  above,  there  was  a 
)mmon  clerk  who  must  be  a  qualified  solicitor,  and  a  city  solicitor  who 
tight  or  might  not  be  the  common  clerk.  Council  also  appointed  a 
ty  auditor.  Unanimous  vote  of  council  for  the  issue  of  certain 
Ventures  was  required  instead  of  a  two-thirds  vote  as  formerly.  All 
'dinances  or  by-laws  of  council  not  relating  to  public  health  or  safety 
id  not  containing  a  statement  of  urgency  were  subject  to  referendum 
within  twenty  days  a  petition  were  signed  therefore  by  one-tenth  of 
le  qualified  electors.  Any  question  or  measure  might  be  submitted 
y  council  to  the  electors  for  their  judgment. 

Most  of  these  provisions  were  continued  when  the  city  appointed 
1  executive  director  over  all  departments  and  officers  except  the 
)mmon  clerk  and  city  solicitor.  This  council  manager  plan  became 
Tective  in  June,  1947.  The  city  by-law  or  ordinance  establishing  it 
as  passed  in  1946,  and  the  necessary  permissive  legislation  was  passed 
:  the  1947  session  of  the  provincial  legislature. 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  amendment  to  the  Act  of  the 
rovincial  legislature  “to  provide  for  the  government  of  the  City  of 
lint  John”  indicates  that  it  was  intended  to  give  the  executive 
irector  strong  powers  such  as  must  be  given  to  a  city  manager  if  he  is 
:ally  to  manage: 

The  Common  Council  shall  appoint  a  person  having  suitable 
jalifications  as  supervising  director  of  all  departments  of  the 
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Municipal  Government  of  the  said  City,  to  be  known  as  the  “Execui 
tive  Director”  or  as  he  may  be  otherwise  called  by  the  Council.  Sucl 
person  shall  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  business  of  the  city  and  b» 
paid  a  salary  to  be  determined  by  the  Common  Council.  He  shall 
exercise  control  of  and  supervision  over  the  several  directors  of  th« 
said  departments  including,  but  not  to  limit  the  generality  of  the  fore  ' 
going,  the  appointment,  promotion  and  dismissal  of  employees,  and 
shall  in  all  such  matters  be  responsible  to  the  Common  Council  for  th«s 
efficient  administration  of  the  several  departments:  provided,  how. 
ever,  that  this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  apply  to  or  affect  the! 
Common  Clerk  of  the  City  of  Saint  John  and  the  City  Solicitor  of  th< 
City  of  Saint  John  who  shall  not  be  under  the  control  and  supervision' 
of  such  Executive  Director,  but  shall  be  directly  responsible  to  th« 
Common  Council. 

The  following  paragraphs  from  the  council’s  minutes  implement) 
ing  this  provincial  legislation  indicate  that  the  council  wished  t( 
integrate  the  new  managerial  office  with  the  general  constitution  o 
the  city. 

Resolved  that  the  Executive  Director  shall  be  responsible  to  th< 
Common  Council  for  the  efficient  administration  of  all  departments  oi 
the  City  of  Saint  John,  and  shall  exercise  control  of  and  supervisor 
over  the  several  departments  of  the  City: 

And  further  that  the  several  Directors  of  the  City  of  Saint  Johr 
shall  hold  weekly  meetings  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Executive 
Director,  and  with  the  City  Solicitor  in  attendance,  for  the  discussion 
of  all  matters  affecting  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  their 
respective  departments : 

And  further  resolved  that  the  Executive  Director  shall! 
attend  all  regular  meetings  of  the  Common  Council  and  inform  the 
Common  Council  of  the  progress  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  various 
departments,  and  shall  also  attend  such  other  meetings  of  the  Common 
Council,  either  in  Council  or  Committee,  when  so  requested. 

With  a  small  city  council,  election  at  large,  and  an  executive 
director  with  strong  powers,  the  city  of  Saint  John  is  more  nearly  a 
council-manager  city  than  many  in  which  the  chief  executive  officer, 
responsible  to  council,  is  styled  officially  city  manager. 

2.  Types  of  County  and  Rural  Municipal  Organization 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  a  concise  and  at  the  same  time 
accurate  description  of  county  and  rural  municipal  organization  in 
Canada.  For  example,  the  county  in  Ontario  means  a  municipality 
made  up  entirely  of  local  municipalities,  some  urban — towns  and 
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illages  but  no  cities — and  some  rural  townships.  The  boundaries  of 
welve  of  the  twenty-four  rural  municipalities  of  Nova  Scotia  coincide 
nth  those  of  the  county  area  within  which  they  operate  and  they  bear 
le  names  of  these  counties.  The  other  twelve  municipalities  operate 
l  districts  into  which  county  areas  have  been  divided  for  municipal 
urposes.  They  bear  the  names  of  these  districts.  In  Prince  Edward 
sland,  also,  counties  are  not  municipalities.  In  New  Brunswick 
ounties  are  municipalities  as  in  Ontario,  but,  unlike  Ontario,  the 
ities,  except  Fredericton,  are  part  of  or  connected  administratively 
nth  the  counties.  In  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  in  British  Columbia 
here  are  no  county  administrative  municipalities,  although  there  are 
udicial  districts  served  by  county  judges. 

In  Ontario  the  county  councils  are  made  up  of  reeves  and  deputy 
eeves,  elected  in  the  local  municipalities  and  serving  on  local  councils, 
iut  the  mayors  of  towns,  even  those  which  are  within  the  county,  do 
ot  sit  on  the  councils  of  counties.  In  Quebec  the  councils  of  counties 
re  made  up  of  the  mayors  of  local  municipalities  within  the  counties 
>ut  do  not  of  course  include  the  mayors  of  cities  and  towns  which, 
/ith  the  exception  of  one  town,  are  separately  administratively  from 
he  county  although  within  its  territorial  limits.  In  New  Brunswick, 
n  most  cases,  the  members  of  county  councils  are  elected  directly  to 
he  county  council  and  do  not  sit  on  local  councils  except  by  coinci- 
ence  or  by  special  legislative  provisions,  as  in  the  municipality  of  the 
ity  and  county  of  Saint  John,  where  the  members  of  the  city  council 
re  part  of  the  council  of  the  joint  municipality. 

In  Ontario  the  word  “township”  means  a  rural  municipality 
xcept  in  the  so-called  “unorganized”  part  where  townships  are  not 
•rganized  municipally,  but  are  simply  surveyed  subdivisions  of  the 
nap.  Some  townships  near  cities  are  really  urban  in  character, 
lthough  retaining  the  rural  form  of  organization,  modified  in  some 
ases  by  the  adoption  of  urban  features,  such  as  wards.  One  of  these 
ownships  has  a  population  of  over  70,000.  The  Prairie  Provinces 
lave  geographical  divisions  called  townships,  but  these  are  not 
irganized  municipally.  The  “rural  municipality”  or  rural  “munici- 
>al  district”  is  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  rural  administration  in 
he  Prairie  Provinces  and  is  established  by  provincial  legislation  in 
■ach  province.  The  prairie  rural  municipality  is  much  larger  in  area 
han  most  Ontario  townships.  In  British  Columbia  the  district 
nunicipalities  were  at  their  inception  rural  municipalities.  Some  are 
o  even  yet,  but  others  near  the  large  cities  are  urban  or  suburban  in 
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character  like  some  “suburban  municipalities”  in  Manitoba  and  son 
townships  in  Ontario.  The  municipally  organized  part  of  Britii 
Columbia  is  so  small  and  concentrated  that  it  tends  to  approxima 
throughout  urban  or  suburban  conditions.  As  more  of  the  preseil 
hinterland  comes  to  be  occupied  by  a  settled  population,  there  w 
probably  arise  a  more  highly  organized  municipal  system,  with  clear 
differentiated  urban  and  rural  municipalities. 

The  term  “parish”  has  a  different  meaning  in  different  parts 
Canada.  In  the  Province  of  Quebec,  a  civil  parish  and  a  townsh 
mean  municipally  the  same  or  practically  the  same  thing.  Both  a 
local  municipal  rural  units;  the  parish  is  in  the  French  tradition,  ti 
township  in  the  New  York  and  British  tradition.  The  word  has  di 
appeared  from  the  municipal  vocabulary  in  Ontario  and  Nova  Scoti 
but  in  New  Brunswick  the  parish  still  remains.  The  New  Brunswitll 
parish  is  not  a  municipal  corporation,  but  it  has  some  local  administr 
tive  officers  such  as  the  assessors  and  clerks  and  some  county  woi 
is  carried  out  and  supervised  locally. 

NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  IV 

1.  W.  B.  Munro,  American  Influences  on  Canadian  Government ,  pp.  111-12. 

2.  C.  R.  Fontaine  (Quebec  Director  of  Services),  “Quebec  Controls  Monti 
Budget,”  Municipal  Finance,  February,  1941,  pp.  22-25. 

3.  For  history  of  municipal  organization  in  Montreal  see  A.  J.  Picke:  1  • 
Administration  of  Paris  and  Montreal,  Montreal,  1939. 

4.  An  emphyteutic  lease  is  a  long  term  lease  (9  to  99  years)  which  binds  t 
lessee  to  make  certain  improvements  during  the  term  of  the  lease,  at  the  conclusion 
which  all  becomes  the  property  of  the  lessor. 
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Municipal  Departmentalization 
and  Departmental  Administration 

1.  Departmentalization 

"he  grouping  of  municipal  services  in  departments  is  extremely  varied 
n  Canadian  cities  and  towns.  The  differences  largely  represent  stages 
n  development.  When  a  new  service  is  started  the  tendency  is  to 
stablish  a  separate  department  rather  than  a  division  of  an  existing 
lepartment.  Sometimes  the  new  activity  is  placed  under  a  separate 
:ommission,  elected  or  appointed,  rather  than  directly  under  the 
nunicipal  council.  The  setting  off  of  the  new  activity  in  a  separate 
epartment  or  under  an  independent  or  quasi-independent  commission 
nay  be  owing  to  a  desire  to  protect  the  new  activity  against  attack 
tnd  give  it  a  fair  opportunity  for  survival,  or  it  may  be  owing  to 
nertia,  a  distrust  of  city  councils,  or  to  a  desire  to  follow  a  style  estab- 
ished  elsewhere.  There  is  also  some  tendency  to  elevate  divisions  of 
i  department  to  the  status  of  separate  departments.  It  is  generally 
nuch  easier  politically  to  divide  than  to  combine  departments,  with 
he  result  that,  while  dissatisfaction  has  forced  some  amalgamations  of 
lepartments,  the  number  of  departments,  boards  and  commissions 
ends  to  increase.  Rarely  is  a  decision  about  departmentalization 
nade  after  careful  and  impersonal  study.  In  this  respect,  Canadian 
nunicipalities  are  remarkably  like  those  in  other  democratic  countries. 

Usually  weaknesses  in  departmentalization  are  owing  to  lack  of 
hought  but  in  rare  instances  steps  have  been  taken  knowingly  which 
nay  lead  to  serious  results  in  weakened  morale  and  otherwise.  For 
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example,  a  dignified  position  may  be  wanted  for  an  able  or  favoured 
employee  for  whom  no  existing  position  is  available.  In  such  a  case  a 
division  or  bureau  of  a  department  is  apt  to  be  elevated  to  the  position 
of  a  separate  department  to  which  an  appointment  can  be  made 
Again,  a  department  may  be  headed  by  a  man  with  many  important 
friends  who  is,  however,  a  weak  administrator,  while  the  head  of  a 
division  of  the  department  is  energetic,  efficient  or  politically  adept. 
Instead  of  retiring  the  head  of  the  department  and  promoting  the 
division  head,  the  line  of  least  resistance  is  apt  to  be  followed,  and  some; 
reason  or  respectable  excuse  is  found  for  dividing  the  department  intc 
two  independent  departments.  A  department  once  established  for  a 
temporary  reason  usually  persists  for  many  years  either  because  vested 
interests  are  rapidly  created  or  from  inertia.  The  citizens  ^d.  tax¬ 
payers,  of  course,  bear  the  increased  costs  resulting. 

Departmental  amalgamations,  when  they  are  made,  are  some¬ 
times  on  paper  only,  or  only  affect  departments  which  have  few 
employees  and  in  which  amalgamation  will  disturb  the  status  quo  as 
little  as  possible.  Sometimes  amalgamations  are  cancelled  within  a 
few  months.  The  hesitation  of  councils  to  take  firm  action  when  this 
is  necessary  in  the  public  interest  has,  in  the  not  too  remote  past,  been 
illustrated  in  some  payrolls  which  might  show  subordinates  getting 
higher  salaries  than  administrative  superiors.  This  has  sometimes 
been  the  result  of  demoting  an  employee  without  reducing  his  salary 
in  conformity  with  the  relative  importance  of  his  new  position, 
Fortunately  such  extreme  cases  have  been  very  rare. 

There  is  often  no  apparent  reason,  in  the  nature  of  the  functions 
or  of  the  municipality,  for  the  different  grouping  of  functions  by 
departments,  or  between  departments  and  separate  boards  or  commis 
sions,  in  different  municipalities.  For  instance,  each  of  the  twir 
cities  of  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William  owns  four  public  utilities:  water 
light  and  power,  transportation,  and  telephone.  Port  Arthur  operates 
all  its  utilities  through  an  elected  commission  whose  members  hav< 
two-year  overlapping  terms.  Fort  William  has  a  commission  for  lighi 
and  power,  but  operates  all  its  other  utilities  as  civic  departments 
under  the  city  council.  The  two  cities,  each  operating  trolley  buses 
and  gasoline  buses,  have  an  agreement  for  intercity  transportation 
each  operates  an  equal  number  over  a  common  intercity  route  on  whicl 
fares  are  interchangeable.  Each  city  seems  satisfied  with  its  owi 
method  and  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  unbiased  opinions  as  to  the  relativ* 
efficiency  of  the  two  systems  of  administration. 
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The  structure  of  the  long-established  civic  administrative  depart- 
nents,  such  as  public  works,  has  generally  become  fairly  well  stan¬ 
dardized  and  static.  But  as  a  result  of  the  social  and  economic 
:hanges  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  many  departments,  notably 
assessment  or  valuation  among  the  overhead  departments,  the  protec¬ 
tive  departments  as  a  whole  (health  and  welfare  particularly),  and 
those  services  departments  which  have  been  most  recently  established, 
lave  undergone  and  are  now  undergoing  fundamental  reconstruction. 

In  general,  municipal  departments  in  Canada  may  be  grouped 
under  three  heads:  (1)  service  departments,  including  public  works, 
public  utilities,  parks,  etc.,  which  render  directly  to  the  citizens 
services  required  for  the  effective  operation  of  homes,  business  and 
industry;  (2)  protective  departments,  including  police,  fire,  building 
inspection  and  public  health;  and  (3)  overhead  departments,  such  as 
finance,  accounting,  purchasing,  assessment,  legislation,  claims,  and 
:ommunity  planning,  which  render  no  direct  services  to  the  citizens, 
lut  are  necessary  for  the  financing  and  control  of  the  service  and 
irotecjtive  departments. 

Although  there  are  almost  as  many  variation  of  departmental 
grouping  as  there  are  cities,  there  are  three  possible  general  types: 

1.  Centralization  of  all  civic  departments  under  one  manager 
•esponsible  to  council,  excepting  the  school  organization,  which  is 
lever  found  under  either  council  or  city  manager. 

2.  The  grouping  of  service  departments  under  one  official,  leaving 
the  overhead  and  protective  departments  unco-ordinated. 

3.  The  grouping  of  overhead  departments  into  two  or  more 

divisions,  leaving  the  protective  and  service  departments  unco¬ 
ordinated.  -  J 

Theoretically,  Council-Manager  cities  are  examples  of  complete 
centralization  of  local  departmental  administration  (not  including 
schools  and  sometimes  the  City  Clerk  and  Auditor).  In  practice  the 
degree  of  centralization  of  departmental  control  varies  according  to 
the  local  history  leading  up  to  the  establishment  of  the  system,  the 
personality  of  the  manager,  and  whether  or  not  the  system  is  based  on 
i  charter,  general  legislation  or  local  by-laws  and  arrangements.  There 
are  also  cities,  which  are  not  called  Council-Manager  cities,  but  which 
may  have  in  practice  a  greater  amount  of  administrative  centralization 
than  some  Council-Manager  cities.  For  example,  some  western  cities, 
where  all  civic  departments  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  commis- 
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sioner  appointed  by  council,  even  if  the  mayor  is  theoretically  a< 
co-commissioner,  are,  or  may  be  for  all  practical  purposes,  Council- 
Manager  cities.  In  other  cities,  some  official  has  through  his  per¬ 
sonality  and  record  for  efficiency  under  succeeding  councils  become  the 
real  manager  of  the  city.  The  position  of  Director  of  Departments  in 
Montreal  and  that  of  Director  of  Services  in  Quebec  represent  a  certain! 
degree  of  centralization.  They  are  both  chief  administrative  officers 
with  wide  powers,  but  have  limited  powers  of  co-ordination. 

The  grouping  of  service  departments  under  one  official  is  more! 
common  than  complete  centralization.  In  Montreal  the  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Works  is  responsible  for  roads,  sidewalks,  sewers,! 
sewage  disposal,  scavenging,  parks  and  recreation,  and  water  supply. 
The  City  Engineer  of  Halifax  is  at  the  head  of  all  direct  services  except 
water  and  parks.  Even  here  he  supervises  all  construction  in  parks. 
In  many  cities  building  inspection  is  in  the  works  department.  Build-’ 
ing  inspection,  electrical  inspection,  and  plumbing  inspection,  on 
account  of  their  technical  character,  are  naturally  allied  to  the  works 
department,  although  the  first  two  are  sometimes  found  in  separate 
departments  and  plumbing  inspection  is  sometimes  connected  with  the 
health  department.  In  most  cities  there  is  a  substantial  amount  of 
co-ordination  of  direct  services.  It  may  be  said  that  pavement  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance,  sidewalk  construction  and  maintenance, 
sewer  construction  and  maintenance  and  sewage  disposal  are  almost 
universally  found  in  the  works  or  city  engineer’s  department. 

Saint  John,  N.B.,  requires  the  City  Clerk  to  be  a  solicitor.  For 
some  time  the  city  had  also  a  City  Solicitor  but  at  present  the  City 
Clerk  and  the  City  Solicitor  are  the  same  official.  In  the  city  of  Owen 
Sound,  Ontario,  the  positions  of  City  Clerk  and  City  Solicitor  were  at 
one  time  held  by  the  same  person.  A  recent  administrative  survey  of 
Halifax  by  the  Citizens’  Research  Institute  of  Canada  recommended 
an  amalgamation  of  the  City  Solicitor’s  and  the  City  Clerk’s  depart¬ 
ments  and  suggested  a  consolidation  also  of  the  assessment  department 
with  those  of  the  City  Solicitor  and  City  Clerk.  The  fact  that  a 
knowledge  of  municipal  law  is  necessary  for  effective  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  City  Clerk,  the  fact  that  the  City  Clerk  is  frequently  required 
to  co-operate  in  the  copying  of  assessment  rolls  and  their  display  for  the 
purposes  of  the  public  and  the  further  fact  that  the  assessment  proce¬ 
dure  and  the  defending  of  valuations  before  Courts  of  Revision  requires 
or  should  require  close  co-operation  between  the  assessment  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  city’s  law  department,  makes  the  amalgamation  of  these 
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lepartments  natural.  There  is,  however,  at  present  in  Canada  no 

|lxample  of  such  co-ordination  of  the  three  departments.  It  was 
ecently  tried  in  Toronto,  but  it  was  soon  abandoned  although  amal- 
;amation  had  been  recommended  by  an  advisory  committee  of  which  a 
ormer  mayor  was  chairman. 

I 

I  2.  Financial  Organization 

In  most  cities  there  is  more  or  less  co-ordination  of  financial 
unction.  Capital  finance,  accounting,  budget  control,  payment  of 
iccounts,  are  usually  found  together  under  the  City  Treasurer  or  a 
"inance  Commissioner.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  collection  of 
evenues  would  be  a  natural  function  of  a  treasurer’s  or  finance  depart- 

Inent.  In  some  cities,  however,  tax  and  other  revenue  collections  are 
inder  a  separate  official  usually  called  the  Collector.  In  Ontario 
his  arrangement  seems  to  be  based  on  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal 
|\ct,  but  the  inclusion  of  tax  collection  in  the  finance  department  as 
|)ne  branch  is  now  regarded  as  standard  practice. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  under  modern  conditions  of  audit 
ontrol,  a  system  of  checks,  making  separate  officials  responsible  for 
:ollections,  payments  and  accounting  is  no  longer  necessary.  In  fact, 
;uch  a  system  is  so  cumbersome  and  makes  co-operation  so  difficult, 
hat  it  may  defeat  its  own  ends.  Revenue  collection,  payments  of 
iccounts,  accounting,  budget  making  (subject  to  council  action), 
budget  control,  issue  of  securities,  exchange,  etc.,  should  manifestly  be 
mder  unified  administration  if  adequate  control  with  the  least  possible 
edundancy  of  staff  is  to  be  expected.  An  expert  and  continuous 
)utside  audit  would  remove  any  serious  danger  of  collusion. 

Budget  preparation  and  control  accounting,  on  account  not  only 
>f  their  importance  but  also  of  their  neglect  or  arrested  development, 
iemand  more  detailed  treatment. 

(a)  Budgets 1 

The  most  important  municipal  document  of  the  financial  year  is 
:he  current  budget  of  estimated  revenues  and  estimated  expenditures 
)n  civic  services.  It  is  important  as  a  financial  document,  but  it  is 
iven  more  important  as  a  plan  of  work  for  the  year. 

The  general  provisions  of  the  Ontario  Municipal  Act  are  fairly 
:ypical  of  the  current  budget  procedure  in  other  provinces.  It  pro- 
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vides  that  “the  council  of  every  municipality  shall  in  each  year  prepare 
estimates  of  all  sums  required  during  the  year,  including  the  sums 
required  by  law  to  be  provided  by  the  council  for  school  purposes  and 
for  any  board,  commission  or  other  body,  and  such  estimates  shall  set 
forth  the  estimated  revenues  and  expenditures  in  such  detail  and 
according  to  such  forms  as  the  Department  [of  Municipal  Affairs] 
may  from  time  to  time  prescribe.”  The  Act  further  provides  that 
“the  council  of  every  municipality  shall  in  each  year  levy  on  the  whole 
rateable  property  according  to  the  revised  assessment  roll,  a  sum 
sufficient  to  pay  all  debts  of  the  corporation  whether  of  principal  or 
interest,  falling  due  within  the  year  ...”  The  tax-rate  set  must  be 
sufficient  to  meet  all  current  expenditures  after  allowing  for  all 
estimated  revenues  other  than  revenue  from  taxation.  Each  year 
stands  on  its  own  feet  and  every  surplus  or  deficit  after  each  year’s 
operation  must  be  carried  forward  to  the  budget  of  the  following  year. 

To  be  fully  effective  the  annual  current  budget  for  any  year  should 
be  prepared  before  the  close  of  the  preceding  year  and  passed  not  later 
than  the  first  month  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  If  this  is  not  done  the 
city  is  operating  without  a  definite  plan  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
year  and  is  limited  in  making  economies  which  should  be  applicable  to 
the  whole  year.  The  discussion  of  the  budget  during  the  municipal 
elections  of  the  preceding  year  would  tend  to  bring  the  final  document 
more  in  line  with  public  opinion  and  probably  make  it  more  effective 
from  the  standpoint  of  control. 

The  budget  should  be  itemized  not  only  by  main  functions  and  by 
administrative  units,  departments  and  divisions  or  bureaus  in  each 
department,  but  also  by  the  main  objects  of  expenditure  within  such 
limits,  e.g.,  salaries  and  wages  and  other  personal  services,  contractual 
services,  supplies  and  equipment.  Some  cities  now  provide  such  a 
classification  and  some  give  even  more  detail.  For  instance,  the 
Winnipeg  estimates  distribute  expenditures  under  eleven  main  func¬ 
tions  and  fifty-four  main  sub-heads  of  objects  of  expenditure  for  budget 
accounting  purposes.  The  Public  School  Board  expenditures  are 
itemized  by  functions,  while  the  Parks  Board  levy  is  unitemized  and 
the  Provincial  Government  levies  are  distributed  according  to 
provincial  purposes. 

The  estimates  of  Hamilton  are  distributed  by  general  functions, 
administrative  units  and,  within  such  units,  very  finely  itemized 
objects  of  expenditure.  Thus  the  proposed  expenditures  of  the 
department  of  finance  are  distributed  under  four  divisions,  and  the 
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expenses  per  division  are  itemized  under  as  many  as  ten  heads  includ¬ 
ing  salaries.  Possibly  these  might  be  grouped  under  the  headings: 
personal  services,  supplies,  equipment,  contractual  services  and 
miscellaneous.  The  functional  groupings  are  general  administration, 
health  and  sanitation,  charity  and  welfare,  protection  of  persons  and 
property,  recreation,  education,  public  works  and  miscellaneous.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  works  department  estimates  are  not  itemized 
according  to  object  of  expenditure  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  from 
the  budget  how  much  it  is  proposed  to  expend  for  the  whole  city  on 
salaries  and  wages,  supplies,  equipment,  etc. 

The  budget  should  be  set  out  in  comparative  form  in  parallel 
columns  showing  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  previous 
year,  approximate  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  previous  year,  and 
actual  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  year  before  that.  Reason  for 
significant  estimated  increases  and  decreases  in  revenue  units  and  for 
increases  and  decreases  in  appropriations  should  be  clearly  given 
throughout  the  document  and  not  simply  in  summary  form  in  the 
introduction.  Units  of  work  to  be  done  and  costs  per  unit  should  also 
be  given  wherever  possible.  Appropriations  should  not  be  increased 
throughout  the  year  save  in  case  of  grave  emergency. 

Each  month,  in  order  to  effect  continuous  control,  an  instalment 
of  the  proposed  annual  expenditure  should  be  made  available  for  that 
month.  The  city  of  Quebec  and  some  other  cities  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  follow  this  practice.  The  passing  on  an  annual  budget  of 
appropriations  should  not  mean  of  course  that  the  total  amount  of  each 
appropriation  must  be  expended.  In  every  budget  adequate  reserves 
based  on  past  experience  should  be  set  up  for  uncollectable  taxes  and 
other  revenues.  In  periods  of  depression  additional  reserve  should  be 
established  to  offset  the  effect  of  slow  collections. 

Some  of  these  features  characterize  the  budgets  of  all  Canadian 
cities.  No  Canadian  city  embodies  them  all  in  its  procedure.  The 
preparation  of  the  annual  budget  is  known  as  the  preparation  of  the 
estimates  in  most  cities  and  the  current  estimates  are  the  basis  of  cur¬ 
rent  appropriations.  The  estimates  are  often  based  on  inadequate 
information  owing  to  failure  to  understand  the  importance  of  current 
budget  procedure  and  to  the  undeveloped  character  of  the  average  city 
budget.  Of  all  the  larger  cities  Toronto’s  budget  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  few  which  require  every  estimate  for  every  department  or  other 
administrative  unit  figuring  in  the  tax  levy,  including  the  Board  of 
Education,  Separate  School  Board,  Library  Board  and  Board  of  Police 
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Commissioners,  to  be  divided  into  salaries  and  wages  and  other 
expense.  While  Winnipeg’s  budget  contains  a  much  more  complete 
itemization  for  some  departments,  this  itemization  does  not  apply  to 
estimates  which  are  not  directly  under  council.  An  excellent  and  * 
growing  practice  is  the  prefacing  of  the  annual  civic  budget  by  an 
introduction  written  by  the  chief  financial  officer  explaining  not  only 
the  reasons  for  decreases  and  increases  but  including  also  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  to  policy.  Sometimes  this  takes  the  form  of  an  address  to  the 
city  council.  • 

The  capital  budget  is  rarely  found  in  developed  form  and,  in 
Canadian  practice,  if  present  at  all,  is  very  embryonic.  When  munici¬ 
pal  services  were  comparatively  simple  and  municipalities  did  not 
require  a  large  permanent  plan,  annual  revenue  provided  a  large  part 
of  expenditures  both  for  current  and  capital  purposes.  As  cities  began 
to  grow  and  as  public  demands  grew  for  new  services,  capital  expendi¬ 
ture  began  to  assume  such  large  dimensions  that  borrowing  by 
debentures  had  to  be  resorted  to.  Some  improvements  might  take 
five  years  to  complete  and  thirty  years  to  pay  for.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  while  for  current  expenditures  it  was  necessary  to  plan  in  one- 
year  periods  in  order  to  effect  control,  for  capital  expenditures  it  was 
impossible  to  know  where  the  municipality  was  going  without  a  five- 
or  ten-year  budget  projecting  capital  expenditures  into  the  future. 
The  finance  departments  of  Toronto,  Hamilton  and  other  cities  have 
advocated  the  planning  of  capital  expenditures  in  advance  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  increase  the  tax  levy  for  debt  charges,  and  the  listing  of 
capital  undertakings  in  order  of  priority.  Brantford  has  followed  a 
policy  since  1938  of  including  capital  expenditures  in  the  current 
budget;  in  1948  these  amounted  to  $186,000  out  of  a  total  estimated 
expenditure  of  $1,756,000.  The  effect  of  this  policy  in  Brantford  is 
shown  in  the  introduction  to  the  Financial  Statement  for  1947: 

All  expenditures  and  commitments  were  provided  for  out  of 
ordinary  revenue,  no  debentures  being  issued  except  for  the  rate¬ 
payers’  share  of  local  improvements.  The  cost  of  debt  service  was 
$157,162  as  compared  with  $366,955  in  1943  [a  reduction  of  over' 
57%].  With  this  saving  we  are  providing  funds  for  capital  outlays 
which  in  1947  amounted  to  56^2  mills. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  total  of  the  city’s  Sinking  Fund  and  Reserve 
and  Trust  Funds  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  city’s  gross  debenture 
debt.  There  is  a  strong  movement  toward  a  pay-as-you-go  policy  in 
other  Canadian  cities. 
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A  capital  budget  adequate  for  the  purpose  should  be  for  a  five-  or 
9  m-year  period  and  be  made  up  of  two  parts: 

1.  The  works  to  be  done,  set  up  in  order  of  necessity  with  the 
stimated  cost  of  each  improvement. 

2.  The  way  the  necessary  money  is  to  be  raised. 

The  programme  would  of  course  be  revisable  each  year  by  council 
s  conditions  warranted.  It  is  obvious  that  a  capital  budget  worthy 
f  the  name  in  urban  municipalities  is  impossible  without  a  Town 
Manning  Commission  advisory  to  council  but  with  important  powers. 
^  real  attempt  should  be  made,  also,  to  project  current  expenditures 
nd  revenues  for  five  or  ten  years  in  advance  as  may  be  required.  It 
yould  manifestly  facilitate  the  necessary  co-ordination  between  the 
wo  budgets  if  this  were  done. 

The  development  of  capital  budget  procedure  during  the  next  two 
lecades  should  be  the  chief  feature  of  municipal  progress  in  Canada, 
"he  building  up  of  a  pool  of  necessary  municipal  improvements  to  be 
inanced  largely  by  reserves  of  credit  established  during  years  of  self- 
lenial  would  do  much  to  cushion  the  shock  of  sudden  dislocation  in 
lepressions.2  These  improvements  should  be  carefully  planned; 
)therwise,  when  the  necessity  for  immediate  action  arises,  it  will  be 
aken  without  adequate  preparation,  so-called  improvements  will  be 
jndertaken  out  of  the  order  of  their  importance,  the  fatal  word 
‘relief”  will  be  attached  to  works  however  important,  efficiency  will 
all  and  costs  rise,  and  finally  recourse  will  have  to  be  taken  as  in  the 
3ast  to  direct  unemployment  relief. 

(b)  Assessment  and  Valuation 

The  assessment  department,  whether  of  a  rural  or  an  urban 
:ommunity  is  of  vital  importance  not  only  to  the  revenue  structure 
md  financial  standing  of  a  community,  but  to  its  well  being  as  a  whole. 
Assessment,  or  valuation  for  taxation  purposes,  is  not  merely  a  func¬ 
tion  which  can  be  discharged  by  a  clerk,  however  efficient  he  may  be 
as  a  clerk.  It  is  a  technical  function,  and  for  its  proper  discharge 
requires  the  services  of  men  thoroughly  trained  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  valuation,  men  with  sound  judgment  and  of  outstanding 
character.  In  early  times  when  public  expenditure  was  small  in 
amount,  when  buildings  were  comparatively  simple  and  when  the 
indicia  of  wealth  were  discernible  with  comparative  ease,  the  expert- 
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ness  and  accuracy  of  valuation  were  relatively  unimportant.  Bu 
now,  when  large  sums  must  be  raised  for  local  taxation,  when  wealtl 
exists  in  myriad  forms,  when  buildings  may  range  from  the  modesttei 
house  to  the  large  factory,  store  and  skyscraper,  the  basis  of  tin 
revenue  structure  of  a  municipality  must  be  as  carefully  prepared  a 
the  price  structure  of  a  commercial  concern.  Municipalities,  b} 


inequitable  valuation,  may  compel  one  man  to  help  pay  another  man’: 


taxes,  may  force  some  businesses  or  forms  of  business  out  of  operation 
and  may  cause  the  loss  of  properties  by  their  owners  through  continuec 
over- valuation.  Municipalities  through  the  power  of  taxation  ma> 
avoid  municipal  bankruptcy  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  inefficienl 
operation  or  even  mal-administration. 

Although  business  and  income  assessments  are,  or  have  been 


important  to  many  municipalities,  assessment  of  real  property  is 
important  to  all.3  In  most  urban  municipalities  real  property  bean 
from  70%  to  95%  of  the  total  local  tax  burden  and  the  average  is  quite 
possibly  not  far  from  86%.  To  quote  a  report4  of  the  Citizens 
Research  Institute  of  Canada,  it  is  vitally  important — 


tr 


: 


1.  That  the  values  placed  upon  individual  properties  in  each 
taxing  area  should  be  uniformly  arrived  at  so  that  each  bears  its  own 
share  of  the  municipal  and  school  costs — not  more  and  not  less. 

2.  That  the  total  value  for  assessment  purposes  placed  upon  the 
real  property  in  the  taxing  district  should  present  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  full  actual  value  so  that  municipal  administrators,  as  well  as 
investors  in  municipal  securities  be  not  misled  in  regard  to  the  true 
productive  tax  base  of  the  municipality. 


It  is  doubtful  if  there  are  many  municipalities  in  Canada  which 
approach  closely  to  attainment  of  these  standards,  but  a  few  cities 
have  made  recent  installations  and  reorganizations  of  their  assessment! 
departments. 

Montreal  has  a  technical  board  which  reviews  the  valuations  of 
the  assessment  department  and  has  issued  an  extremely  detailed 
volume  setting  forth  methods  and  standards.5  Among  other  cities 
which  have  within  the  last  fifteen  years  set  up  modern  assessment 
systems  are  Kingston,  Belleville,  Saint  John,  Owen  Sound,  Prince 
Albert  (land  only)  and  Fredericton.  Toronto  completed  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  new  system  and  a  re-assessment  on  the  new  basis  in  1949. 
Most  other  urban  municipalities  have  revised  or  recast  their  assess¬ 
ment  systems  or  are  considering  doing  so,  owing  to  increasing  public 
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issatisfaction  with  existing  conditions.  Great  advances  in  municipal 
ssessment  procedure,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  have  been  and  are 
eing  made  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  under  the  direction  or  leadership 
f  provincial  authorities. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  assessment  is  that  of  arriving  at  the 
leaning  of  the  word  “value.”  Various  assessment  Acts  qualify 
value”  by  such  adjectives  as  actual,  true,  real,  full  cash,  etc.,  which 
o  little  to  define  the  meaning  of  the  term.  The  Citizens’  Research 
nstitute  of  Canada  states  that  “Value  is  a  question  of  fact  and  is 
etermined  by  evidence  in  just  the  same  manner  as  other  matters  of 
act.  Each  case  stands  on  its  own  evidence.  A  large  number  of 
[actors  enter  into  the  creation  of  value,  but  generally  speaking  real 
roperty  values  are  dependent  basically  upon  earning  power  through 
se,  present  and  potential.”6  The  disregard  or  insufficient  attention 
o  “earning  power”  as  an  indication  of  value  is  possibly  the  weakest 
oint  in  valuation  for  assessment  purposes  in  the  municipalities  of 
anada.  Another  weakness  is  the  practical  disregard  in  some  cases  of 
he  true  value  of  buildings,  particularly  in  cases  where  they  are 
tructurally  well  preserved  but  on  account  of  their  location  or  other 
actors  are  worth,  in  reality,  only  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  reproduction 
ess  depreciation.  The  Ontario  Assessment  Act  provides7  that 
.  .  the  value  of  the  buildings  shall  be  the  amount  by  which  the 
alue  of  the  land  is  thereby  increased.  ...”  If  the  effect  of  earning 
ower  of  both  land  and  buildings  were  fully  observed,  most  of  the 
orst  inequities  in  assessment  would  disappear.  Fortunately  the 
:apitalization  of  net,  normal  revenue  as  an  element  of  value  is  being 
enerally  accepted.8 

Some  of  the  most  forward-looking  municipalities  in  Canada  have 
n  whole  or  for  the  most  part  the  following  requirements  for  a  modern 
ystem  of  real  property  valuation.  All  municipalities  should  and 
ould  have — 

1.  Land  value  maps 

2.  Assessment  maps  showing  the  size  and  location  of  each 
property 

3.  A  standard  unit  of  measurement  of  land  value 

4.  In  urban  municipalities  methods  of  achieving  uniformity  when 
there  are  lots  of  varying  depths  and  shapes 

5.  A  record  of  the  main  features  of  every  building 

6.  Standard  unit  costs  for  each  main  type  of  building 
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7.  Methods  of  arriving  at  depreciation,  obsolescence,  loss  or  lacl  I 

of  utility,  etc.  t 

8.  Methods  of  arriving  at  net  revenue  or  the  equivalent 

9.  Records  of  sales,  mortgages,  rents,  insurance,  etc. 

Records  not  only  help  the  valuator  to  arrive  at  a  sound  judgment! 
but  they  enable  the  department  to  show  the  Court  of  Revision  how  itj 
decision  was  arrived  at.  The  so-called  “eye-ball  method”  of  valuai 
tion  for  the  tax  assessment  purposes  may  be  getting  rarer  but  it  shoulcl 
be  obsolete  in  Canada.  Valuation  will  always  require  judgment;  butr 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  guided  and  unguided  judgment.  I 

On  account  of  the  larger  expenditures  and  the  difficulty  of  valuing 
large  and  specialized  buildings,  the  valuation  of  real  property  foil 
taxation  purposes  seems  to  be  a  more  acute  problem  in  cities.  In  fact  i, 
assessment  in  rural  municipalities  presents  problems  equally  difficult  i 
Soil  classification  for  assessment  purposes  is  of  great  importance  but  isl 
infrequently  practised  except  in  the  west  on  a  scientific  basis.  It  isl 
encouraging  that  Saskatchewan  has  taken  definite  action  in  this  matter), 
as  is  shown  in  the  following  sentences  from  the  Report  of  the  Depart-j 
ment  of  Municipal  Affairs: 

During  the  year  1939  a  very  valuable  service  to  the  rural  munici-}, 
palities  of  the  Province  was  instituted  under  the  direction  of  the! 
Saskatchewan  Assessment  Commission.  The  heavy  task  of  revaluingi 
the  properties  in  the  rural  municipalities  of  the  Province  for  assessment! 
purposes  was  undertaken  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  under  thei 
supervisions  of  section  17A  of  The  Saskatchewan  Assessment  Com¬ 
mission  Act  as  enacted  by  the  Legislature  at  the  1939  session.  Ini 
order  that  this  revaluation  should  be  based  upon  correct  principles  the! 
men  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  doing  the  actual  work  were; 
required  to  take  special  courses  at  the  University  in  soil  classification, 
farm  management,  farm  economics  and  principles  of  assessment  and 
to  pass  an  examination  test  at  the  end  of  the  course.  The  work  was. 
undertaken  in  the  south-eastern  section  of  the  Province,  the  intention 
being  to  complete  the  revaluation  of  all  rural  municipalities  in  a  period 
of  five  years.  In  the  year  1939  fifty-one  municipalities  were  re¬ 
assessed.  The  revaluation  shows  a  considerable  reduction  in  the, 
assessable  values  of  land  in  the  said  area.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
valuation  of  some  parcels  of  land  has  been  increased  the  general  trend 
has  been  downward,  bearing  out  the  experience  of  the  Commission 
that  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  past  to  assess  the  poorer  classes 
of  lands  higher  than  they  should  be.  Apart  from  a  few  isolated 
expressions  of  dissatisfaction  the  work  of  the  special  assessors  has  been 
exceedingly  well  received  and  the  municipalities  have  very  generally 
expressed  their  appreciation.  The  re-valuation  being  a  service  to  the 
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lunicipality,  the  actual  cost  of  the  work  is  being  paid  in  the  first 
istance  by  the  Government  and  charged  to  the  individual  munici- 
alities  concerned. 

The  Commission  is  convinced  that  this  re-valuation  will  establish 
much  greater  measure  of  equity  in  the  assessment  of  farm  lands 
iroughout  the  municipalities  of  the  Province  than  has  been  the  case 
1  the  past.9 

iteps  have  been  taken  also  in  some  other  provinces  to  provide  training 
or  assessors.  The  University  of  Toronto  has  co-operated  with  the 
)ntario  Property  Owners  Association  in  conducting  a  course  of  lec- 
ures  on  assessment,  which  was  attended  by  many  officials.  In  1946 
nd  1947  the  New  Brunswick  Association  of  Assessing  Officers  con- 
ucted  a  well  attended  school  for  all  assessors  in  the  province.  The 
ourse  given  in  1947  specialized  in  basic  training  in  assessment 
>ractice.  Self-education  on  a  voluntary  basis  is  also  being  carried  on 
>y  groups  of  assessors  in  Ontario. 

For  many  years  the  Ontario  Municipal  Association  has  recom- 
lended  the  appointment  of  a  provincial  inspector  of  assessment, 
’articularly  in  “supervised”  municipalities  and  where  county  asses- 
ors  have  been  appointed  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  has 
lone  much  to  raise  the  quality  of  assessment. 10 

When  in  1947  the  city  of  Toronto  started  to  modernize  its  system 
•f  valuation,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  establish  a  Board  of  Assessors 
•f  three,  two  of  whom  were  not  professional  assessors.  The  Board  has 
ince  been  discontinued.  The  Assessment  Commissioner,  the  legal 
dministrative  head  of  the  Assessment  Department,  an  officer  of  long 
nd  varied  experience,  was  a  member  of  the  Board.  The  chairman 
/as  a  layman.  However  desirable  for  purposes  of  popular  morale  it 
lay  be  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  scientific  reassessment,  the 
lethod  is  unsound  in  principle  because  it  practically  creates  a  two- 
eaded  department  and  hence  obscures  the  lines  of  responsibility. 

Most  large  cities  have  appointed  officers  in  Assessment  Depart- 
nents  specializing  in  the  valuation  of  large  industrial  and  commercial 
>uildings.  There  is  also  a  strong  movement  looking  toward  the 
malgamation  of  assessment  departments  in  municipalities  within 
)ntario  counties.  If  and  when  this  amalgamation  is  effected,  it  will 
nake  possible  the  appointment  of  special  officers  for  the  scientific 
.ssessment  of  agricultural  land  and  the  assessment  of  business  and 
ndustrial  properties  in  towns  and  villages. 
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In  New  Brunswick  recent  legislation  has  encouraged  the  forma 
tion  of  County  Boards  of  Assessors  with  a  permanent  professiona 
chairman.  There  is  also  a  strong  move  for  improvement  in  assess 
ment  methods  among  the  municipalities  of  Nova  Scotia  under  the 
leadership  of  the  provincial  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs.  A  194£ ' 
amendment  to  the  Ontario  Assessment  Act  authorized  the  appoint 
ment  of  county  assessors  “for  the  purpose  of  making  uniform  th( 
methods  of  preparation  of  assessment  rolls  in  the  municipalities  in  the 
county  and  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  valuation  ol 
real  property  made  by  the  assessors  in  each  such  municipality  bears  a 
just  relation  one  to  another.  ...” 

In  fine  the  whole  tendency  is  toward  the  professionalizing  oi 
valuation  for  assessment  purposes.  This  tendency  would  be  greatly 
expedited  by  an  increase  in  the  opportunities  for  training  in  assessment 
work,  by  raising  the  salaries  of  assessment  officials  qualified  for  work, 
and  by  the  establishment  of  the  custom  of  transferring  successful 
officials  to  better  paid  positions  in  other  municipalities  as  a  reward  for 
good  service.  At  present  the  home  product,  no  matter  how  untrained, 
seems  to  have  in  many  municipalities  a  monopoly  of  appointment  to 
vacancies. 


t 


As  a  general  thing,  except  where  special  city  charters  have  been 
granted,  assessment  procedure  is  established  either  by  a  general 
Assessment  Act  or  equivalent  or  by  legislation  governing  municipali¬ 
ties.  In  Saskatchewan  there  is  also  a  School  Assessment  Act.  The 
general  provisions  may  not  coincide  in  all  details  with  those  in  the 
charters  of  cities,  which  may  cause  difficulties  in  establishing  province¬ 
wide  uniform  assessment.  In  at  least  one  case,  Saint  John,  N.B.,  the 
city  and  county  form  a  joint  municipal  corporation,  the  parishes  being 
assessed  under  the  Provincial  Rates  and  Taxes  Act  and  the  city  under 
the  Saint  John  Assessment  Act.  The  latter  has  recently  been  revised 
and  the  former  should  be.  The  student  should  examine  carefully 
the  new  provisions  of  the  Saint  John  Act  which  outline  the  method  of 
assessing  real  estate  and  should  compare  them  with  those  of  the 
revised  Ontario  Assessment  Act. 

An  important  part  of  the  assessment  machinery  is  the  system  of 


appeals.  Usually  provision  is  made  for  a  “Court  of  Revision”  or 


. 


presumably  similar  authority.  This  court  may  either  be  a  single  full¬ 
time  official,  who  is  a  specialist  on  assessment,  or  a  Board  of  Revision 
of  three  members,  two  of  whom  at  least  are  on  part  time  only.  In 
some  cases  the  court  is  made  up  of  all  or  some  of  the  members  of  the 
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|  [unicipal  Council.  There  may  be  an  appeal  from  the  Court  of 
:  evision  to  a  County  Court  Judge  (or  on  points  of  law  to  the  Court  of 
,,  ppeals)  or  to  a  provincial  department  or  board,  or  the  decision  of  the 
jr  ourt  of  Revision  may  be  final.  Sometimes  a  city  official,  either  the 
uj  ssessment  Commissioner  or  the  City  Solicitor,  is  on  the  local  board. 
\  :  is  coming  to  be  recognized  that  neither  elected  persons  nor  heads  of 
jf  ssessment  and  law  departments  should  sit  on  Courts  of  Revision.  A 
if  ourt  of  Revision  of  one  official  trained  and  experienced  in  assessment 
jr  id  valuation  for  tax  purposes,  when  there  is  the  right  of  appeal  from 
,  le  Court  of  Revision  to  a  County  Court  Judge  or  to  the  Provincial 
I  unicipal  Board  or  Assessment  Commission  or  similar  body  where 
y  ich  exists,  would  seem  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  arrangement. 

7  In  connection  with  assessment  one  further  matter  deserves  notice 
r  ere.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  and  for  many  years 
lereafter  there  was  great  rivalry  between  cities  to  attract  industries, 
his  was  the  age  of  civic  industrial  bureaus,  bonuses,  tax  exemptions 
nd  even  investments  by  municipalities  in  new  industries.  As  might 
e  expected,  many  of  the  industries  were  either  unsuited  to  the  site 
losen  or  were  inadequately  planned.  Some  were  in  the  nature  of 
:ock  selling  ventures.  As  a  result  some  municipalities  in  industrial 
istricts,  and  even  outside  of  them,  found  empty  industrial  buildings 
n  their  hands  and  even  became  liable  for  interest  and  repayments  or 
rincipal  on  securities  they  had  guaranteed.  At  best  property  was 
'ansferred  from  the  taxpaying  to  the  non-taxpaying  class.  Bonusing 
idustries  by  guaranteeing  their  bonds  or  by  investment  directly  in 
leir  securities  has  usually  been  forbidden  by  statute,  although  even 
icently  it  was  possible  to  obtain  legislation  permitting  guaranteeing 
f  debentures  if  this  were  authorized  by  the  taxpayers.  Then  followed 
le  era  of  fixed  assessments.  These  were  usually  controlled  by  provi- 
ons  that  they  had  to  be  supported  by  vote  of  property  owners  (some- 
imes  by  a  three-quarters  or  two-thirds  vote)  and  could  not  be  for  a 
)nger  term  than  five  years.  The  granting  of  fixed  assessments  has 
icently  been  abolished  in  British  Columbia  but  this  action  may,  of 
ourse,  be  modified  by  special  legislation  for  individual  municipalities, 
hese  provisions  were  sometimes  nullified  by  special  legislation, 
ometimes  fixed  assessment  apparently  worked  well,  particularly 
ffien  the  industries  concerned  would  have  chosen  the  location  con- 
erned  in  any  event.  Sometimes,  however,  results  were  disastrous 
ffiere  seasonal  industries  were  attracted  and  when  some  of  the 
mployees  of  such  industries  went  on  relief  during  considerable  periods 
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of  the  year.  In  such  cases  the  lot  of  the  property  owners  became  eve 
harder.  They  not  only  had  heavier  taxes  on  account  of  exemption  o 
an  industry  but  had  to  support  part-time  employees  of  the  industry 
Bonuses  and  fixed  assessments  are  based  on  the  fallacy  that,  if  indus 
tries  are  brought  in,  population  will  necessarily  increase,  the  numbe 
of  taxpayers  will  increase,  and  the  burden  of  taxes  be  lowered.  Whil< 


there  may7  be  some  exceptions,  there  is  generally  a  strong  tendency 
toward  the  increase  in  per  capita  expenditures  with  the  growth  o 
population.  New  population  means  larger  capital  and  curren 
expenditure  for  schools,  police,  fire  and  health,  often  without  c 
correspondingly  large  increase  in  assessed  values. 

It  would  appear  that  the  attraction  of  industries,  except  indirectly 
by  efficient  and  economical  administration,  is  not  a  proper  function  ol 
municipal  government  and  is  a  more  proper  function  of  local  Boards  o 
Trade,  Chambers  of  Commerce  or  other  privately  managed  organiza¬ 
tions  established  for  this  and  other  business  purposes  and  not  limited  tc 
the  borders  of  the  home  municipality7  in  their  operations. 


(c)  Accounting 


Municipal  accounting  in  Canada  was  until  the  last  two  decades  on 
the  cash  basis.  Until  recently  the  chief  function  of  municipal 
accounting  was  the  prevention  of  loss  of  assets,  by  peculation.  The 
fiduciary  side  of  accounting  was  regarded  as  all  important.  Even  here 
the  loss  of  money'  itself  was  the  main  interest  and  accounting  for  stores, 
money’s  worth,  was  apparently  regarded  as  of  little  importance. 
Even  when  on  the  expenditures  side  of  the  revenue  expense  statement, 
the  accrual  principle  is  followed,  the  revenue  statement  is  often,  in  part 
at  least,  in  reality  a  cash  receipts  statement,  including  the  current  tax 
receipts  and  receipts  from  levies  of  previous  y'ears  instead  of  the' 
current  tax  levy  less  reserve  for  uncollectable  taxes.  Some  cities,  e.g., 
Brantford,  show  in  their  annual  financial  report  both  a  receipts  and 
payments  statement  and  a  revenue  and  expense  statement.  This  is 
the  only'  safe  way  if  accounts  are  to  be  a  guide  in  administration  as  well 
as  a  check  against  loss  or  speculation.  A  revenue  and  expense  state¬ 
ment  alone  may  give  to  council  and  the  public  a  false  sense  of  security 
when  the  city  may  be  in  a  dangerous  cash  position  as  to  collection  of 
taxes  and  tax  arrears.  A  cash  statement  alone  may  give  a  false 
impression  as  it  gives  little  or  no  inkling  as  to  whether  the  corporation 
for  the  past  year  has  been  operated  at  a  profit  or  a  loss.  Often  the 
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nportant  point  is  not  where  the  corporation  is,  but  whither  it  is  going. 
Iany  cities  which  keep  their  accounts  so  as  to  be  able  to  show  both 
>rms  of  statement  confine  themselves  in  printed  report  to  the  revenue- 
Kpense  statement.  It  will  be  readily  understood  therefore  that  the 
ifficulty  of  preparing  up-to-date  comparable  figures  for  municipalities 
yen  within  the  same  province  is  great.  The  provinces  now  require 
mnicipalities  to  report  on  uniform  schedules  and  one  result  has  been 
tremendous  stimulus  to  uniform  municipal  accounting  within  each 
rovince. 

The  difficulty  of  preparing  comparative  consolidated  balance 
beets  is  almost  insurmountable.  Some  cities  do  not  include  their 
:hool  debts,  or  only  part  of  them,  in  their  statement  of  municipal 
abilities.  Some  include  secondary  but  not  elementary  school  debt, 
ome  include  both.  Some  include  debts  of  all  civic  boards  and  com- 
lissions.  Some  do  not.  Some  note  contingent  liabilities.  Some  do 
ot.  Only  long  experience  enables  one  to  find  one’s  way  with  com- 
arative  safety  among  the  pitfalls.  The  leadership  of  the  Dominion 
lureau  of  Statistics  has  done  much  to  stimulate  the  tendency  to 
niformity  of  statement  and  through  this  to  uniformity  of  account- 
lg. 1 1  The  Investment  Dealers  of  Canada  and  the  Citizens’  Research 
nstitute  of  Canada  have  also  contributed  through  their  standardized 
uestionnaires. 

Appropriation  accounting  is  a  vital  part  of  the  accounting  system 
f  every  municipality.  Appropriation  accounts  should  show,  and  the 
lunicipal  council  should  be  told  each  month,  the  amount  of  each 
ppropriation,  the  unspent  balance  of  each  appropriation  and  the 
nencumbered  balance12  of  each  appropriation.  As  an  administrative 
ontrol,  appropriation  accounting  which  does  not  take  into  account 
ncumbrances  may  be  of  little  value.  Every  liability,  when  incurred, 
hould  be  entered  on  the  books  and  every  item  of  stores,  when 
egistered,  should  be  charged  to  the  appropriation  concerned. 
Accounting  control  of  stores  and  purchasing  by  the  finance  depart¬ 
ment  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  accurate  appropriation  accounting.  As  an 
id  to  appropriation  control,  a  quarterly  interim  balance  sheet  and 
perating  account  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  a  council. 

(d)  Purchasing 

Some  advance  has  been  made  in  municipal  purchasing  during 
ecent  years.  There  has  been  considerable  co-operation  in  price 
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getting  and  joint  ordering  of  municipal  departments  and  boards. 
Quite  a  number  of  cities  have  officials  styled  purchasing  agents.  Some  It 
purchasing  agents  are  also  in  charge  of  stores,  which  in  some  cases  seerm 
to  be  the  leading  function.13  In  1926,  there  were  in  Canada  twentyn 
two  cities  which  had  adopted  the  principle  of  centralized  purchasing. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  central  purchasing  authority  did  all  the^ 
buying  in  these  cities  for  civic  departments,  boards  and  commissions; 
boards  of  education  and  school  boards  and  commissions  generally 
purchased  independently. 

In  probably  the  greater  number  of  municipalities,  purchasing  in 
practice  is  departmental,  but  where  there  is  even  partial  centralized 
control  the  purchasing  agency  may  be  a  separate  department, 
division  of  a  larger  department,  an  ex-officio  board,  or  the  city  manager 
if  there  be  one.  Toronto  has  recently  established  a  purchasing 
division  in  the  Finance  Department.  In  some  cities  all  city  printing 
and  city  stationery  are  purchased  by  the  City  Clerk,  general  city 
purchasing  or  price  getting  is  under  the  control  of  a  committee  of  heads 
of  departments,  while  civic  boards  and  commissions  purchase  for  their 
own  needs.  In  cities  which  have  boards  of  control  or  executive-finance 
committees,  city  contract  purchasing  at  least  is  under  the  direct  super 
vision  and  greater  or  less  control  of  these  bodies. 

Purchasing  is  a  specialized  art  and  a  profession  in  itself.  A  man 
who  uses  materials  may  be  an  expert  judge  of  materials,  but  not  at  the 
same  time  an  expert  in  getting  the  best  prices.  It  is  not  a  function 
which  can  be  discharged  as  it  were  by  the  left  hand  while  the  other 
hand  is  otherwise  occupied.  Furthermore,  municipalities  cannot  get 
the  full  advantage  of  centralized  purchasing  unless  the  whole  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  civic  corporations  and  the  civic  boards  and  commis¬ 
sions  is  concentrated  at  one  point.  It  might  naturally  be  thought, 
particularly  when  they  purchase  similar  materials  and  supplies,  that 
civic  departments,  boards  and  commissions  would  insist  on  co¬ 
operating  closely  in  bringing  about  expert  centralized  purchasing  in 
the  interest  of  the  public  which  pays  the  bills.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  case.  Inertia  and  vested  interests  have  up  to  the  present  pre¬ 
vented  it.  Only  effective  public  opinion  can  bring  it  about.  In 
smaller  cities,  towns  and  rural  municipalities,  purchases  may  not  be 
large  enough  to  take  the  whole  of  a  man’s  time  and  in  such  cases  the 
full  benefit  of  expert  centralized  purchasing  may  not  be  obtained. 

Whether  or  not  centralized  purchasing  be  adopted  in  whole  or  in 
part,  contract  forms  should  be  standardized  and  standards  of  quality 
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f  supplies  and  equipment  should  be  established.  A  great  deal  can  be 
ccomplished  by  joint  price  getting  and  co-operative  purchasing  under 
committee  of  department  heads. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  scientific  purchasing  would  save  ten 
er  cent  of  the  cost  of  supplies  and  equipment.  Even  if  the  savings 
mounts  to  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent  only  of  the  total  expenditures, 
r  even  less,  it  might  be  worth  while. 

3.  Civil  Service 


Most  Canadian  cities  do  not  have  Civil  Service  Commissions? 
Neither  do  most  of  them  have  personnel  departments.  As  a  rule 
leads  of  departments  have  comparatively  free  hands  in  appointments 
nd  promotions  of  subordinates,  although  council  or  board  of  control 
nay  have  the  legal  right  of  appointment. 

In  Canada  three  facts  have  accounted  for  the  comparative 
fficiency  of  permanent  staffs  from  department  heads  down: 

1)  municipal  appointments  are  not  part  of  a  system  of  provincial  and 
ederal  patronage;  (2)  the  British  tradition  of  not  interfering  with  an 
mployee  as  long  as  he  does  not  engage  in  partisan  political  activities^ 

3  still  strong  in  many  Canadian  municipalities;  j  and  (3)  persons 
ppointed,  even  if  not  adequately  equipped  for  the  position  by  training 
>r  experience,  are  continued  in  civic  employment  long  enough  to  learn 
heir  jobs.  The  worst  excesses  of  patronage  and  inefficiency  are  thm> 
ivoided.  It  has  frequently  been  said  that  the  chief  obstacle  in  the\ 
>rogress  toward  the  establishment  of  the  merit  system  in  the  municipal 
ervice  is  the  respectability  of  the  present  establishment.  Yet  there  is  1 
n  unknown  amount  of  influence  in  appointments,  exerted  by  persons  j 
>r  by  organizations  such  as  fraternal  bodies.  Chance  also  has  a  good 
eal  to  do  with  appointments.  The  result  is  a  certain  amount  of 
nefficiency  which  may  be  as  costly  to  the  citizen  and  taxpayer  as 
ictual  maladministration.  A  man  who  knows  nothing  about  his  job 
t  the  time  of  his  appointment  is  usually  left  alone  until  he  can  learn  it, 
he  can  learn  anything.  This  is  good,  but  it  is  not  good  enough, 
"here  is  usually  no  systematic  way  of  separating  from  the  service 
hose  who  cannot  or  will  not  learn.  This  failure  to  provide  for  neces- 
ary  retirements  on  a  systematic  basis  must  have  a  very  harmful  effect 
>n  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  service  as  a  whole.  In  many  cities  the 
)ublic  has  felt  that  something  was  wrong.  In  Toronto,  Winnipeg, 
ancouver,  Saint  John  and  Ottawa  studies  have  been  made  and 
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classifications  worked  out  to  ensure  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 14  If, 
however,  practical  steps  are  not  taken  to  control  appointments, 
promotion  and  separations  from  the  service  on  the  basis  of  merit,  the 
system  established  is  not  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  but  only  equal 
pay  for  equivalent  positions  whether  or  not  the  incumbent  is  efficient 
or  even  whether  or  not  the  position  is  necessary.  In  one  of  these 
studies  the  positions  were  not  defined  as  to  the  qualifications  or  duties. 
In  three  there  was  partial  definition.  In  a  report  not  adopted  there  1 
was  fairly  complete  definition.  In  four  cases  committees  of  depart¬ 
ment  heads  were  recommended  to  keep  the  classification  up  to  date 
and  to  administer  the  personnel  administration  under  council.  In 
two  cases  this  recommendation  was  adopted  and  in  one  case  at  least  is 
still  in  operation.  In  one  survey  the  appointment  of  an  Employer- 
Employee  Advisory  Board  was  recommended.  This  recommendation  | 
was  adopted.  This  board  will  “collect  and  organize  data  and  informa-  t 
tion  and  will  advise  Council,”  or  one  of  its  committees  designated  for  r 
the  purpose,  “on  all  questions  relating  to  employment,  designation,  £ 
promotion  and  transfer  of,  and  generally  all  questions  relating  to,  ^ 
civic  personnel.  ” 15 

The  Province  of  Quebec  requires  certification  of  municipal  * 
auditors  on  standards  set  up  by  Statute.  Ontario,  New  Brunswick  ji 
and  Nova  Scotia  require  professional  qualifications  or  provincial  r; 
certification.  Saskatchewan  requires  qualifications  of  secretary-  | 
treasurers  and  other  municipal  officers.  In  most  provinces  full-time 
Medical  Health  officers  are  required  to  have  before  appointment  the 
degree  of  D.P.M.  or  its  equivalent.  Recently  (1947)  a  strong  section  * 
under  a  full-time  Personnel  Director  has  been  established  in  Toronto. 

A  detailed  study  of  its  procedure  will  be  found  instructive. 16 

In  1942  the  Charter  of  the  city  of  Montreal  was  amended  so  as  to 
give  the  city  council  authority  to  appoint  a  Municipal  Service  Com¬ 
mission  and  to  prescribe  its  powers.  In  1944  the  “Montreal  Civil 
Service  Commission”  was  set  up  by  by-law,  with  three  members,  the 
chairman  of  which  was  also  Director  of  Personnel. 17  The  personnel  of 
the  committee,  their  pay  and  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  are 
decided  by  council  on  report  from  the  Executive  Committee.  The 
members  may  not  hold  any  other  municipal  office  and  are  further 
limited  as  to  public  employment  or  office.  The  commission  holds 
examinations,  draws  up  eligibility  lists,  recommends  grades  of  work 
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Id  minimum  and  maximum  rates  of  pay,  and  discharges  such  other 
actions  as  a  well-organized  civil  service  commission  usually  exercises. 

Some  real  advance  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  improving 
e  standard  of  municipal  personnel,  particularly  in  the  upper  levels, 
it  much  remains  to  be  done  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained  from 
jnicipal  staff  totalling,  it  has  been  estimated,  about  60,000  in 
mber. 18  It  is  doubtful  whether  more  than  two  cities  in  Canada 
uld  support,  or  provide  adequate  scope  for,  a  municipal  civil  service 
mmission,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  provinces  could 
tablish  and  maintain  minimum  standards  for  all  municipal  em- 
lyees.  They  could  on  application  establish  for  various  areas 
i-to-date  lists,  arranged  in  order  of  merit  established  by  oral  and 
itten  examination  and  by  examination  of  records,  from  which 
inicipal  councils  or  department  heads  could  make  selections.  The 
jr  western  provinces  at  least  have  laid  a  real  foundation  for  a 
ovincially-operated  civil  service  commission  for  municipalities. 19 

In  some  cities  in  Canada  there  are  retirement  funds  for  firemen 
d  policemen.  These  are  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  regular 
ntributions  from  the  personnel  with  more  or  less  substantial  con- 
butions  from  the  city  concerned.  Some  of  these  funds  are  not 
tuarially  sound  and  are  not  guaranteed  by  the  city,  although  the  city 
;asurer  may  be  on  the  Board  of  Management.  In  some  cases  police 
d  fire  pension  funds  have  been  absorbed  in  or  co-ordinated  with 
neral  civic  pension  funds.  In  a  few  cities  such  as  Ottawa,  Winnipeg, 
>ronto  and  Vancouver,  there  are  genuine  municipal  pension  funds, 
tuarially  sound,  although  sometimes  inadequate,  into  which  both 
2  employees  and  the  corporation  make  payments.  In  recent  years 
sre  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  municipalities  which 
ve  taken  advantage  of  provincial  permissive  legislation  to  establish 
iir  own  funds,  or  to  make  arrangements  with  insurance  companies 
the  Dominion  annuities  branch  for  retirement  schemes  for  their 
iployees. 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  insufficient  use  is  made  of  a  pension 
icheme  as  an  administrative  instrument.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
:itizens  and  taxpayers,  the  majority  of  whom  have  no  pensions  system 
lpon  which  they  may  fall  back  in  the  event  of  a  disability  or  old  age, 
he  chief  reason  for  the  establishment  of  a  civic  pension  fund  is  that  it 
ncreases  the  efficiency  of  the  civic  government  in  that  it  tends  to 
iromote  esprit  de  corps  and  enables  civic  authorities  to  retire  aged  or  no 
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longer  competent  employees  without  incurring  the  charge  of  heartless¬ 
ness.  If  it  were  provided  universally  that  no  one  could  be  appointed 
permanently  to  the  civil  service  if  he  were  over  a  certain  age  and  unless 
he  passed  a  medical  examination,  that  if  he  cannot  qualify  after  a  short 
period  of  probation,  he  retire  from  the  service,  and  that  every 
appointee  should  at  once  become  a  supporter  of  the  fund,  every  pen¬ 
sion  fund  could  be  readily  used  as  a  weapon  to  reduce  costs,  promote 
efficiency  and  economy  and  lighten  the  load  on  the  citizens  and 
taxpayers. 

Where  such  steps  are  taken — and  where  new  systems  are  being 
established  they  usually  are — it  would  be  impossible  to  have  such 
conditions  as  the  retirement  of  an  employee  “on  the  fund”  at  sixty- 
five  years  of  age  and  the  retention  in  the  service  of  an  employee 
seventy-five  years  old  because  not  “on  the  fund.”  Such  conditions 
cause  discontent,  weaken  esprit  de  corps  and  reduce  efficiency. 

Of  course  civic  pension  funds  protect  the  interest  of  employees, 
but  if  confined  to  that  end  and  not  existing  primarily  to  protect  the 
interest  of  the  public  they  are  difficult  to  defend  and  cannot  count  on 
general  public  support.  An  improperly  administered  fund,  without 
sufficient  safeguards  of  the  general  interest,  may  be  little  better  than  a 
systematic  method  of  subsidizing  inefficiency. 
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Municipal  Revenue,  Expenditure 

and  Debt 

L  Municipal  Revenues 
Real  Estate  Taxation 

Real  estate  taxation  has  always  been  the  backbone  of  municipal 
revenues,  which  have  always  had  less  elasticity  than  the  revenues  of 
either  the  provinces  or  the  Dominion.  Municipalities  have  in  fact 
had  a  practical  monopoly  of  real  estate  taxation  although  the  Prairie 
Provinces  derive  revenue  from  such  taxes  as  the  wild  land  tax,  and 
Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  have  levies  on  taxpayers  of  local  munici¬ 
palities  for  general  or  special  purposes.  Some  provinces  levy  real 
estate  taxes  in  unorganized  or  partially  unorganized  districts,  the 
revenue  being  spent  in  and  for  these  districts.  But  provincial  taxation 
of  real  estate  is  not  of  significant  amount,  and  until  the  depression  bid 
fair  to  become  obsolete  as  no  doubt  it  will  eventually. 1  In  1940,  before 
revenues  were  altered  by  the  war,  real  estate  taxation  amounted  to 
29%  of  all  taxation  in  Canada — municipal,  provincial  and  federal — 
and  to  23.2%  of  all  public  revenues.  The  amount  of  real  estate  taxa¬ 
tion  decreased  fifteen  and  a  half  million  dollars  or  about  6%  between 
1930  and  1940,  but  increased  by  almost  as  much  between  1940 
and  1943. 2 

In  all  the  provinces  east  of  Manitoba,  real  property,  land  and 
improvements,  is  legally  assessed  and  taxed  on  100%  of  its  value, 
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owever  value  may  be  interpreted.  In  the  western  provinces  while 
ind  may  be  assessed  and  taxed  on  100%  of  its  value,  the  taxation  of 
mprovements  may  vary  from  0  to  75%  of  the  assessed  value.  For 
xample,  in  Winnipeg  the  taxable  assessment  of  improvements  is 
>6%%  of  the  value,  in  Victoria  65%,  and  in  New  Westminster  nil. 

Real  Estate  Tax  Exemptions 

Tax  exemptions  have  become  a  serious  feature  in  the  Canadian 
nunicipal  revenue  structure.3  Churches,  cemeteries,  charities,  and 
educational  institutions  are  generally  exempted,  although  provisions 
is  to  the  amount  of  land  exempted  varies.  Governmental  buildings 
ind  crown  companies  are  exempted,  although  voluntary  payments  in 
ieu  of  taxes  for  certain  services  are  sometimes  made.  Municipal 
property  is  also  exempted  even  in  most  cases  when  it  may  be  situated 
n  another  municipality.  Public  utilities  owned  by  governments  or 
nunicipal  corporations  are  usually  exempted  from  taxation  on  build- 
ngs  although  taxed  on  land.  In  some  western  municipalities,  certain 
municipally-owned  utilities  pay  taxes  or  make  equivalent  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  general  revenue.  In  Toronto,  as  has  been  seen,  two 
municipally-owned  public  utilities  make  contributions  to  the  general 
revenues  over  and  above  their  compulsory  taxation.  Railways, 
whether  privately  or  publicly  owned,  have  no  exemptions  in  some 
provinces,  but  in  others  may  have  exemptions  on  account  of  agree¬ 
ments  or  legislation,  or  in  the  case  of  the  property  of  the  former 
Intercolonial  Railway,  now  operated  by  the  Canadian  National 
Railways,  on  account  of  ownership  by  the  Crown.  In  this  case  the 
Canadian  National  Railway  makes  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  the 
provinces  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward 
Island.4  These  of  course  may  be  distributed  to  the  municipalities. 

There  is  now  a  growing  movement  advocating  the  taxation  of  all 
publicly-owned  utilities  on  the  same  basis  as  the  privately  owned. 
It  is  argued  that  every  industrial  or  commercial  building  in  use  con¬ 
tains  employees  who  with  their  families  require  municipal  and  school 
services.  The  taxation  of  the  employee  alone  is  usually  insufficient  to 
pay  the  cost  of  these  services.  If  privately  owned,  the  undertaking 
itself  is  taxed  on  its  real  property  and  usually  on  its  business,  thus 
tending  to  meet  the  deficiency  in  employee  taxation.  A  govern- 
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mentally-owned  undertaking,  however,  may  be  totally  or  partially 
exempt  from  taxation  and  may  not  therefore  make  up  for  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  employee  taxation  to  meet  the  proportionate  costs  which 
should  be  borne  by  that  business.  The  deficiency  has  to  be  met  by 
other  undertakings  and  other  taxpayers.  1  By  similar  reasoning  the 
taxation  of  such  undertakings  as  post  offices  and  provincial  savings 
offices  is  also  advocated.  The  restriction  of  tax  exemptions  of 
churches,  charities,  educational  institutions  to  a  certain  maximum 
amount  of  land  that  may  be  exempted  and  to  property  actually  owned 
by  such  institutions  and  used  by  them  for  religious,  charitable  and 
educational  purposes  is  also  advocated.  Some  propose  that  all  site 
values  of  church  premises  be  taxed  and  that  buildings  only — as  being 
practically  valueless  for  other  purposes — be  exempted  from  taxation. 
Total  tax  exemption  is  looked  upon  as  a  form  of  bonusing.  A  large 
reduction  in  exemptions  would  mean  great  relief  to  many  taxpayers  in 
many  municipalities  a,nd  would  more  equitably  distribute  the  tax 
burden.5 


The  table 

below  shows  the  tax 

exemptions  for 

some  Canadian 

cities  in  1937: 6 

City 

Total  Taxable 
Assessment 
or  Valuation 
(for  1937 ) 

Exempted  Property 
(for  1937) 

Per  Cent  of 
Total  Valuation 
Exempted 
from  Taxation 

Charlottetown . 

.  $9,153,663 

$4,825,000 

34.98% 

Halifax . 

.  99,797,270 

40,522,090 

28.88 

Saint  John . 

.  46,301,300 

27,723,150 

37.45 

Montreal . 

.  947,742,839 

318,796,8887 

25.17 

Quebec . 

.  121,742,839 

59,668,3007 

33.10 

Toronto . 

.  974,088,170 

160,125,7908 

19.21 

Hamilton . 

.  164,649,920 

32,654,260 

16.55 

Ottawa . 

.  155,084,619 

81,446,087 

34.43 

Winnipeg . 

.  202,933,208 

51,965,260 

20.39 

Regina . 

.  42,241,360 

15,053,910 

26.27 

Vancouver . 

.  216,966,863 

59,624,745 

21.57 

In  1944,  in  all  municipalities  in  Canada,  urban  and  rural, 
exempted  property  was  about  20%  of  the  total  valuation.9  In  1940, 
according  to  a  brief  prepared  by  the  Ontario  Municipal  Association  for 
presentation  to  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  the  assess¬ 
ment  on  which  municipal  taxation  of  the  27  cities  in  Ontario  was  based 
amounted  to  $1,774,627,452,  exemptions  to  $409,074,814,  and  total 
assessments  to  $2,183,702,266. 10  Thus  the  assessment  of  exempted 
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properties  in  Ontario  cities  at  that  time  amounted  to  18.7%  of  the 
total  assessed  valuations.  The  exemptions  were  made  up  as  follows: 


Total  exemptions . $409,074,814 

Properties  owned  by  Municipalities  and  Governments$189,446,501 

Publicly  owned  utilities .  35,605,380 

Educational — 

Public .  $67,501,190 

Private .  14,219,855 

Universities .  17,394,592 

Total . 99,115,637 

Hospitals .  26.766,137 

Churches .  44,555,379 

Cemeteries .  4,178,907 

Charitable  Institutions .  5,233,532 

Non-denominational  Religious  Institutions .  2,993,396 

Miscellaneous .  1,179,945 


In  73  of  the  148  towns  in  Ontario  the  exemptions  made  up  about 
18.6%  of  the  total  assessment.11  As  the  cities  of  Ontario  showed  a 
percentage  of  18.7  and  all  the  municipalities  of  Canada  20%,  the 
distribution  of  exemptions  in  Ontario  cities  as  shown  in  the  above 
table  may  be  typical  of  the  average  conditions  throughout  Canada. 

The  existence  of  untaxable  Crown  Companies,  established  by  the 
Dominion  during  the  war  and  later  by  Saskatchewan,  still  further 
weakens  the  municipal  structure.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the 
practice  of  not  taxing  Crown  property  is  still  allowed  to  persist  in  this 
country.  Surely  every  industry  should  bear  its  own  share  of  municipal 
taxes  irrespective  of  ownership,  as  municipal  taxation  is  a  proper  and 
necessary  element  in  the  costs  of  industry  located  in  a  municipality. 


Municipal  Income  Tax 

In  addition  to  taxation  on  real  estate  some  municipalities,  mostly 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  collected  before  the  late  war  a  considerable 
amount  in  income  taxes.  Formerly  municipalities  in  Ontario  might 
levy  income  taxes  under  the  Assessment  Act  but  in  1936  the  municipal 
income  tax  was  abolished  in  Ontario  when  the  province  established  a 
provincial  income  tax.  Later,  in  war  time,  all  provincial  and  local 
income  taxation  was  given  up.  The  federal  income  tax  has  become 
a  large  producer  and  may  assume  an  even  greater  role  in  national 
finance  while  the  municipal  and  probably  the  provincial  income  tax 
is  evidently  doomed.  In  some  cities  the  abolition  of  the  municipal 
income  tax  in  the  absence  of  an  equivalent  subvention  from  the  federal 
government  would  cause  an  immediate  and  large  addition  to  the  tax 
burden  on  real  estate.  In  Saint  John,  N.B.,  the  personal  income  tax 
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levied  before  the  war  produced  23.8%  of  the  total  municipal  tax  levy 
while  realty  taxes  produced  56.8%. 12  From  1901  to  1926  the  latter 
percentage  varied  between  52.5%  and  59.6%  but  never  exceeded 
60%. 13  Recent  percentages  have  had  a  similar  range.  The  contrast 
with  most  Canadian  cities  will  readily  be  seen. 

Business  Taxes 

Some  form  of  business  taxation  is  universal  in  the  urban  munici-  ! 
palities  in  Canada.  It  produces  between  about  6%  and  16%  of  the 
amount  of  real  property  taxation.  The  first  business  taxes  probably 
took  the  form  of  licences.  For  many  years  municipalities  in  all 
provinces  taxed  stock-in-trade.  This  was  a  vestige  of  the  general 
property  tax  once  universal  and  still  general  in  the  United  States. 
The  personal  property  tax,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  assessing  it 
equitably,  has  disappeared  in  central  Canada  and  the  tax  on  stock-on- 
shelves  was  so  manifestly  open  to  abuse  that  it  has  disappeared  or  been 
modified  in  most  Canadian  cities.  In  some  form  the  personal  property 
tax  is  now  found  in  Manitoba,  Alberta  and  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
In  1944  the  assessment  of  all  Canadian  municipalities  on  personal 
property  taxation  produced  only  0.76%  of  the  total  revenue.14 

At  present  there  are  five  main  types  of  business  tax  in  Canada — 

1.  Business  Licences 

2.  Tax  on  Stock-in-Trade 

3.  Tax  on  Rental  Values 

4.  Tax  on  Capital  Value  of  Premises  Occupied,  or  Some  Per¬ 
centage  Thereof 

5.  Tax  on  basis  of  space  occupied 

Business  licences,  except  in  British  Columbia  and  Quebec,  have  been 
mostly  for  the  purposes  of  regulation  and  control,  but  there  has  been  a 
strong  and  widespread  tendency  lately  toward  the  use  of  them  for 
revenue  purposes. 

The  tax  on  stock-in-trade  had  behind  it  a  long  tradition,  but  its 
unfairness  and  the  difficulty  of  administration  led  to  its  abolition  in 
Ontario.  However,  this  system  still  lingers  in  some  parts  of  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces  (but  not  in  Halifax  and  Saint  John),  in  Manitoba  as  an 
alternative  to  the  tax  based  on  rental  values,  in  Alberta  in  some 
improvement  districts  and  rural  school  sections  and  possibly  sporadic¬ 
ally  in  some  other  provinces. 

In  the  rental  value  tax,  rental  value  does  not  necessarily  corre- 
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>pond  with  the  actual  net  rent,  but  on  the  rent  the  assessor  believes  the 
Droperty  should  bring.  The  rental  value  tax  is  used  in  certain  cities 
n  the  Province  of  Quebec  operating  under  special  charters.  In 
Montreal  the  rate  is  10%  and  in  Quebec  City  15%  of  the  annual  rental 
yalue.  In  Manitoba  municipalities  may  adopt  a  rentals  tax  instead 
)f  a  stock-in-trade  tax,  but  may  not  levy  more  than  15%  on  the  annual 
-ental  value.  In  Winnipeg,  which  has  its  own  charter,  the  rate  varies 
Detween  6%  and  20%  according  to  assessed  values  of  the  premises 
Dccupied  and  for  different  types  of  business.  In  Alberta  municipalities 
may  by  by-law  levy  up  to  15%  of  the  annual  rental  values  of  any 
business  or  profession.  In  Alberta  cities,  however,  which  operate 
under  special  charters,  the  rates  are  different.  Edmonton  levies 
business  rates  varying  from  6%  to  25%  according  to  the  type  of 
business.  Calgary  levies  a  flat  business  rate  of  8%  of  annual  rental 
values.  Vancouver  levies  a  business  tax  of  9%  of  the  rental  value  of 
unexempted  business  property.  In  Moncton  a  rental  tax  is  levied  on 
both  business  and  residential  property.  In  Ontario  the  current 
municipal  tax  rate  is  applied  to  business  assessments  arrived  at  by 
applying  various  percentages  to  the  ordinary  realty  assessed  value  of 
the  premises  occupied,  according  to  the  type  of  business.  Businesses 
in  Ontario  pay  a  business  tax  on  percentages  varying  from  10%  for  a 
supervised  car  park  to  150%  for  a  distiller.  The  basis  of  assessed 
value  in  business  taxation  is  also  used  in  Halifax  and  Fredericton,  and 
in  Saint  John  is  applied  to  all  business  except  that  of  wholesale  and 
retail  merchants. 15  The  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  methods  for 
towns  and  villages  are  based  on  floor  space  or  on  storage  capacity  unit 
values. 

Miscellaneous  Taxes 

In  the  effort  to  lessen  the  burden  of  the  tax  on  real  estate  and  in 
the  belief  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  people  who  pay  taxes 
directly  will  tend  to  make  more  people  tax  conscious,  there  has  been  a 
strong  movement  to  revive  and  strengthen  old  forms  of  taxes  falling 
into  disuse  and  to  introduce  new  forms  of  local  taxation.  On  account 
of  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  collections  and  the  poor  net  return,  the 
poll  tax  was  gradually  disappearing  in  Canadian  cities,  but  it  has  had 
a  recent  revival  in  some  jurisdictions  and  through  co-operation  with 
employers  either  statutory  or  voluntary  has  attained  relative  produc¬ 
tiveness.  One  city  of  about  80,000  population  budgeted  in  1940  for  a 
poll  tax  return  of  $40,000  and  another  of  about  140,000  population  for 
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a  return  of  $125,000.  Originally  the  poll  tax  was  for  a  nominal  amount  ^ 
applicable  only  to  male  adults.  Lately  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  I: 
amount  be  increased  and  that  the  tax  be  made  applicable  to  adults  of  I: 
both  sexes.  The  poll  tax  may  be  confined  to  those  who  pay  no  other  1 
taxes.  Again  the  tax  may  be  for  a  flat  amount  or  may  be  graded  | 
roughly  according  to  the  amount  of  income  or  the  value  of  the  house  i 
occupied.  In  some  jurisdictions  the  poll  tax  has  taken  the  form  of  a 
“service”  tax.  ; 

The  so-called  “occupancy”  tax  is  being  considered  or  has  been  i 
adopted  in  some  jurisdictions.  One  of  its  forms  is  the  application  of 
the  established  tax  rate  to  a  percentage,  say  10%,  of  the  property 
assessment.  In  Quebec,  municipalities  under  the  Municipal  Code 
have  a  rental  tax  which  may  not  exceed  5%  of  the  annual  rental  value. 

In  any  form  this  tax  is  really  a  supplementary  real  property  tax  which  * 
in  normal  or  good  times  will  in  the  end  be  absorbed  by  the  owner. 
An  occupancy  tax  or  a  rental  tax  must  find  its  chief  justification  in 
the  number  of  direct  taxpayers. 

Amusement  taxes  also  may  contribute  to  local  revenues,  as  may  < 
sales  taxes,  charity  taxes  on  radio  receiving  equipment,  taxes  on 
telephone  equipment  and  special  water  taxes  on  motor  vehicles.  A 
tremendous  amount  of  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  in  establishing 
these  taxes.  This  will  continue  until  senior  governments  assume  more 
welfare  and  educational  costs  and  until  it  is  better  politics  to  practise 
economy  and  efficiency  than  to  establish  new  forms  of  municipal 
taxation. 

Tax  Arrears  and  Tax  Collection 

During  the  depression  years  1930-1936,  the  difficulty  of  collecting 
taxes  presented  an  acute  problem,  particularly  for  those  optimistic 
municipalities  which  had  allowed  matters  to  take  their  course  and  for 
years  had  received  rather  than  collected  taxes.  These  had  built  up 
accumulated  tax  arrears  amounting  in  some  instances  to  a  whole 
year’s  tax  levy.  Where  arrears  have  reached  one-third  of  a  year’s 
levy,  if  not  before,  the  danger  point  is  reached  and  definite  action  for 
increased  collections  should  be  taken. 

In  good  years  some  municipalities  had  not  collected  taxes,  and  in 
the  depression  years  they  could  not.  Failure  to  collect  taxes  where 
taxes  can  be  paid  is  not  a  favour  to  the  taxpayer  who  later  may  lose 
his  property  as  a  result.  It  is  a  disservice  to  the  municipality  which 
may  be  forced  into  bankruptcy  or  near-bankruptcy  by  poor  tax 
administration.  Many  Canadian  municipalities  have  always  had 
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jood  tax-collecting  machinery  and  the  experience  of  the  depression 
icted  as  an  incentive  to  all.  As  a  result  collections  began  to  improve, 
it  first  very  slightly,  even  in  depression  years.  In  1930  the  uncol- 
ected  taxes  of  245  urban  municipalities  amounted  to  about  31%  of  the 
mnual  levy.  In  1933  the  corresponding  figure  was  51%.  In  1934 
:hese  245  municipalities,  whose  combined  tax  levies  were  two-thirds 
>f  the  total  for  the  whole  country,  had  uncollected  taxes  amounting 
;o  50.7%  of  a  year’s  tax  levy.  The  improvement  continued  through- 
i  >ut  1935  and  following  years  until  in  many  municipalities  the  collec- 
:ions  for  all  years  considerably  exceeded  a  single  year’s  levy.  Accu- 
nulated  tax  arrears  shrank  rapidly  and  many  municipalities  attained 
i  cash  position  better  than  ever  before.16 

The  table  below  setting  forth  the  experience  of  Toronto  illustrates 
;he  trends  in  many  Canadian  cities: 


Year 

Uncollected  taxes  at  end 
of  year  as  percentage  of 
total  amount  collectable 

Collections  as 
percentage  of 
current  levy 

1928 

14.98% 

102.  % 

1929 

14.91 

99.7 

1930 

16.66 

97. 

1931 

18.54 

95.9 

1932 

22.24 

94.9 

1933 

25.94 

94.7 

1934 

24.41 

101.7 

1935 

21.59 

104. 

1936 

19.89 

103.4 

1937 

17.62 

103.2 

1938 

16.13 

104.3 

1939 

14.74 

102.8 

1940 

13.02 

102.5 

1941 

10.37 

103.9 

1942 

8.64 

102.4 

1943 

7.13 

102.2 

1944 

5.62 

101.6 

1945 

4.92 

101.2 

1946 

5.05 

99.6 

1947 

4.77 

99.7 

In  post-depression  years  some  municipalities  which  previously  had 
Door  records  in  tax  collections  achieved  spectacular  results  in  collecting 
nore  taxes  in  a  year  than  the  tax  levy  of  that  year.  But  as  the  arrears 
ire  collected,  the  possibility  of  collecting  arrears  decreases.  Possibly 
the  best  practical  measure  of  efficiency  in  tax  collection,  and  of  the 
ability  of  taxpayers  to  sustain  the  burden  of  existing  tax  levies,  is  a 
:urve  based  on  the  relation  between  the  total  tax  collections  within  a 
year  and  the  tax  levy  of  that  year.  This  curve  should  not  have 
:onspicuous  peaks  or  depressions. 
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In  making  estimates  and  setting  tax  rates  the  estimating  of 
revenue  other  than  taxation  is  extremely  important.  The  over¬ 
estimating  of  these  revenues  leads  to  a  deceptive  decrease  in  the  tax 
rate,  and  is  a  device  sometimes  used  by  municipal  politicians  to  prove 
the  economy  of  their  management  and  to  avoid  making  painful  cuts  in 
expenditure.  A  tax  rate  so  struck  is  often  called  a  dishonest  tax  rate. 
That  this  phrase  is  so  commonly  used  suggests  that  the  practice, 
actual  or  suspected,  is  widespread.  In  some  cities,  such  as  Toronto, 
it  is  the  practice  to  make  the  estimate  of  general  revenue  submitted 
by  the  Finance  Commissioner  final.  This,  of  course,  prevents  the 
juggling  of  revenue  estimates,  but  may  drive  council  into  under¬ 
estimating  expenditure  in  items  which  do  not  affect  local  vested 
interests.  Pretending  that  a  less  amount  will  be  needed  for  the 
sinking  fund  than  will  actually  be  needed  is  another,  though  less 
common,  device.  Under-estimating  costs  of  snow  removal  and 
making  appropriations  accordingly  is  a  fairly  common  practice.  It 
has  the  advantage  that  no  one  knows,  not  even  the  weather  bureau, 
whether  or  not  the  budget  year  will  be  marked  by  a  heavy  snow  fall. 
One  guess  is  as  good  as  another  and  the  averaging  of  the  costs  for  the 
previous  decade  as  a  basis  for  estimates  of  snow  removal  costs  and 
appropriations  is  too  troublesome.  In  the  case  of  heavy  snowfalls, 
the  resulting  popular  indignation  may  have  an  unpleasant  effect  on 
politicians  responsible  for  under-appropriation,  but  estimates  passed 
in  March  promise  at  least  some  months  of  comparative  freedom  from 
criticism  on  this  score.  The  one-year  term,  where  it  obtains,  tends  to 
promote  the  over-estimation  of  revenue  and  under-estimation  of 
expenditure.  There  is  only  one  real  cure  for  such  reprehensible 
practices,  and  that  is  the  continuous  action  of  an  intelligent,  honest, 
courageous  and  persistent  electorate  in  selecting  candidates,  choosing 
between  candidates  and  keeping  in  close  touch  with  municipal  repre¬ 
sentatives  throughout  the  year. 

General  revenue  other  than  taxation  on  real  estate  and  business 
is  not  inconsiderable  in  many  jurisdictions.  There  have  been  many 
efforts  in  all  parts  of  Canada  to  discover  new  sources  of  revenue  other 
than  taxation  and  to  make  old  sources  more  productive.  A  partial  list 
of  sources  of  such  general  revenue  compiled  from  the  annual  estimates 
of  Toronto,  Montreal,  Halifax,  Hamilton,  Ottawa,  St.  Catharines, 
Calgary,  Vancouver  and  Winnipeg  follows: 
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Court  fees  and  fines 

Payment  by  County  for  share  of  costs  of  courts 

Licences  and  permits 
Dog  (tax  or  licence) 

Billiard  and  pool 

Bowling  alley 

Butcher 

Barber 

Bicycle 

Taxi 

Carter 

Pawnbroker 

Pedlar 

Plumber 

Restaurant 

Second-hand  store 

Theatre 

Marriage  Licences 

^Vublic  Bath 

Inspection  and  examining 
Signs,  plans,  canopies 
Ambulance 
Conveyancing 
Weigh  house 

Tree  cutting  and  trimming 

Rentals  of  city-owned  property 
Sewer  rents 
Sewer  connection 
Sidewalk  areas 

Provincial  payments  to  city  of  share  of  beverage  room  and  motor 
tax  revenue 

Provincial  subvention  and  grants  in  aid 
General 
Educational 

Surpluses  of  municipally-owned  utilities 
Franchises 

Payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  exempt  properties 
Hydro-electric  system 
Water  works  system 
Machine  shop 
Railway  hotel 

Provincial  liquor  commission 
Provincial  power  commission 
Provincial  telephone  system 
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On  the  average  the  total  locally  raised  general  revenues  of  a  city 
are  about  14%  of  the  tax  revenue.  In  some  cities  the  proportion  falls 
as  low  as  4%  and  in  some  it  rises  to  29%. 

2.  Municipal  Expenditures 

Municipal,  including  school,  expenditure  on  current  account  out 
of  local  funds  increased  from  about  $37,000,000  in  1904  to  $329,000,000 
in  1935  or  from  about  $7.16  to  $32.77  per  capita.  From  1935  to  1947, 
although  there  was  a  slight  rise  in  1938,  they  decreased  both  in  total 
and  per  capita.  This  was  undoubtedly  largely  due  to  the  psycho¬ 
logical  effects  of  the  depression  and  the  war  on  the  public,  although 
the  restraining  influence  of  provincial  departments  of  municipal 
affairs  and  provincial  municipal  boards  was  considerable.  While 
municipalities  as  a  whole  were  reducing  their  net  expenditures, 
provincial  and  federal  non-war  expenditures  were  increasing.  This 
was  due  in  part,  but  only  in  part,  to  larger  payments  from  senior  to 
junior  governments. 

During  the  period  from  1904  to  1935,  both  years  inclusive,  the 
cost  of  municipal  debt  service  increased  by  more  than  950%,  the  over¬ 
head  cost  of  municipal  government,  not  including  debt  charges, 
increased  by  more  than  760%,  protection  of  persons  and  property  by 
more  than  530%,  recreation  by  more  than  520%,  public  health, 
sanitation  and  welfare  by  more  than  3,000%,  and  education  by  more 
than  800%.  During  this  period  the  population  about  doubled.  The 
centre  of  gravity  of  local  expenditures  has  shifted  rapidly  and  almost 
violently  toward  services  to  persons  as  such.  The  outlook  of 
municipal  government  has  become  fundamentally  human  and  humane. 

The  swing  toward  social  service  expenditures  has  naturally  been 
more  pronounced  in  urban  centres.  As  the  population  is  becoming 
more  and  more  urbanized,  total  social  service  expenditures  of  munici¬ 
palities  will  tend  to  increase.  Part  of  this  cost  will  probably  be  trans¬ 
ferred  gradually  to  provinces  and  the  national  government,  as  the 
narrow  basis  of  local  revenues  becomes  increasingly  overloaded  by 
necessary  but  new  forms  of  service.  There  is  already  evidence  of  this. 
In  1944  the  provinces  transmitted  to  municipal  and  school  authorities 
to  be  spent  locally  over  $48,500,000.  The  corresponding  figure  in 
1930  was  $18, 150, 000. 17 

The  growth  of  subventions  for  school  and  other  purposes  from 
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provincial  to  local  authorities,  and  greater  attention  to  local  revenue 
pther  than  taxation,  has  greatly  changed  the  picture  of  municipal 
revenue  and  expenditures.  In  1945,  municipalities  had  a  total  revenue 
pf  about  $440,364,000,  of  which  about  $158,978,000  was  revenue  other 
than  local  tax  revenue  and  included  a  significant  amount  of  provincial 
subvention.  Just  what  the  ultimate  effect  on  local  expenditure  will 
pe  is  not  yet  clear. 

The  trend  of  net  municipal  expenditures,  i.e.,  expenditures  out  of 
ocal  revenues,  during  pre-war  years  and  the  first  two  years  of  the  war, 
not  modified  by  the  cost  of  living  index,  and  the  relation  of  net 
municipal  expenditures  to  the  total  net  public  expenditure — federal, 
provincial  and  municipal — are  shown  in  the  following  table:18 


Year 

Net  Municipal 
Expenditure  on 
Current  Account 

Per  Capita 

Net  Municipal 
Expenditure  on 
Current  Account 

Net  Municipal  Expenditure 
as  percentage  of  total  net 
Public  Expenditure 
on  Current  Account 

1904 

$36,867,406 

$7.16 

35.62% 

1913 

106,534,279 

14.90 

40.90 

L922 

246,519,557 

27.29 

34.22 

1926 

277,455,464 

31.48 

38.47 

1930 

323,462,000 

33.53 

34.51 

1933 

326,967,667 

33.15 

33.93 

1934 

326,364,230 

32.72 

32.36 

1935 

329,191,148 

32.77 

30.74 

1936 

328,156,795 

32.50 

30.65 

1939 

329,991,000 

29.07 

26.18 

1940 

320,993,000 

28.30 

17.59 

It  will  be  noted  that  between  1930  and  1940  the  importance  of 
municipal  expenditures  in  the  whole  public  expenditure  declined. 
Since  1940  there  has  been  an  upward  swing  in  municipal  expenditures 
Prom  local  sources.  In  1943  the  total  net  expenditure  was  larger  than 
that  of  1940  by  $14,000,000.  Undoubtedly  between  1948  and  1953  it 
tvill  be  found  that  many  long  delayed  expenditures  can  no  longer  be 
postponed.  It  may  be  expected  not  only  that  the  current  cost  of 
jpkeep  will  show  an  upward  trend,  but  that  the  net  cost  of  servicing 
debt,  notwithstanding  lower  interest  rates,  will  also  increase. 

Recently,  in  order  to  get  a  clearer  and  more  accurate  picture  of 
public  revenue  and  expenditure  at  the  various  levels  of  government, 
:he  Citizens’  Research  Institute  of  Canada  made  a  study  of  the 
ivailable  revenue  at  each  level  and  the  expenditures  made  therefrom. 
The  available  revenue  at  each  level  is  the  revenue  raised  at  that  level, 
plus  subventions  from  other  governments,  less  subventions,  to  other 
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governments.  Such  an  analysis  shows  for  1944  municipal  revenues, 
of  $387,072,000  and  municipal  expenditures  of  $383,423,000.  There 
was  an  increase,  on  this  basis,  of  both  municipal  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  1945. 

The  table  below  gives  an  indication  of  the  relative  importance 
that  the  citizens  of  municipalities  attach  to  the  various  governmental 
functions  operated  at  the  local  level: 
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For  year  ended  December  31,  1945 
Functions  Expenditures 


, 


or 

Per  cent 

Activities 

Total 

Per  Capita 

of  Totai 

General  Government . 

$35,420,000 

$2.93 

8.0% 

Protection  of  Persons  and  Property.... 

47,852,000 

3.95 

11.0 

Health  and  Welfare . 

48,534,000 

4.01 

11.1 

Recreation . 

9,424,000 

.78 

2.2 

Public  Works . 

59,417,000 

4.91 

13.6 

Debt  Service . 

76,653,000 

6.33 

17.6 

Education . 

146,214,000 

12.08 

J  33.5 

Agriculture . 

157,000 

.04 

Miscellaneous . 

13,053,000 

1.08 

3.0 

Total . 

$436,724,000 

$36.11 

100.% 

Per  cent  of  Total  Revenue  required  for  debt  charges . 

15.29 

Per  cent  of  Local  Expenditure  Met  out  of  Local  Tax  Revenue . 

66.7 

3.  Municipal  Debt 

•’^1 1 

There  are  great  differences  in  the  amount  of  permanent  debt 
among  Canadian  cities.  Among  the  cities  with  a  population  of  40,000 
or  over  per  capita  net  (less  sinking  fund)  debenture  debts  vary  between 
$82  and  $337.12.  The  net  general  and  school  debt,  the  debt  charges 
of  which  are  paid  out  of  taxes,  varies  from  $60  to  $215,  excluding  cities 
which  consolidated  their  debt  during  the  depression.  The  net  public 
utility  debt  in  the  same  cities  varies  between  $22.50  to  $123.  The 
annual  charges  on  these  debts  are  paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
various  utilities  concerned.  Among  the  usual  purposes  for  which 
local  general  debt  serviced  out  of  taxes  is  contracted  are  schools, 
pavements,  sidewalks,  sewers,  sewage  disposal,  traffic  arteries,  parks, 
and  capital  grants.  In  some  cities  a  large  part  of  the  expenditures  on 
sidewalks,  pavements,  lateral  sewers,  etc.,  carried  out  as  local  improve¬ 
ments,  is  financed  by  frontage  taxes  payable  by  the  owners,  and  the 
rest  by  all  taxpayers  through  general  taxation. 

The  largest  single  item  of  municipal  or  local  debenture  debt  is  for 
education.  The  per  capita  net  educational  debt  of  cities  of  40,000  or 
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)ver  varies  from  $22  to  $63.  The  variations  are  due  partly  to 
lifferences  in  climate,  partly  to  differences  in  the  amount  of  school 
debt  already  paid,  and  partly  to  differences  in  financial  policy.  On 
the  whole,  among  the  larger  cities,  educational  gross  debenture  debts 
make  up  from  15%  to  25%  of  the  total  gross  debenture  debt.  The  net 

tiunicipal  debenture  debt,  both  total  and  per  capita,  increased  from 
922  to  1932,  both  inclusive,  and  decreased  from  1933  to  1938,  both 
inclusive,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  educational  debt  followed 
approximately  the  same  curve.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  public  debt, 
as  of  expenditure,  has  shifted  since  1922.  The  following  table  shows 
the  change  from  1922  to  1938. 


Per  cent  of  Total 
Net  Debt 


Borne  by 

1922 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Dominion . 

-66% 

53% 

54% 

54V2% 

56% 

57% 

57% 

57% 

Provincial . 

...  16 

23 

23 

24 

24 

24 

24 

25 

Municipal . 

...  18 

24 

23 

21^2 

20 

19 

19 

18 

Total . 

..  100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

The  greatest  changes  came  between  1922  and  1932,  during  which 
time  the  proportion  of  the  total  net  debt  borne  by  the  Dominion 
decreased  by  about  20%  and  the  provincial  and  municipal  debt 
increased  about  33%.  From  1932  to  1938,  however,  the  proportions 
of  the  Dominion  and  the  provinces  increased  slowly  while  that  of  the 
municipalities  decreased  25%  and  was  practically  the  same  in  1938  as 
in  1922.  Between  1922  and  1938  the  per  capita  burden  of  net 
municipal  debenture  debt  went  down  from  $122.85  to  $103.45  or  over 
15%.  In  the  period  from  1933  to  1938  (both  inclusive)  the  decline  was 
continuous.  The  decrease  cannot  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the  super¬ 
vision  of  provincial  departments  of  municipal  affairs  and  municipal 
boards.  Perhaps  the  largest  contributing  cause  was  local  public 
opinion  which  was  more  active  and  more  directly  informed  than  public 
opinion  with  regard  to  provincial  and  Dominion  debt.  Popular  control 
of  local  elected  bodies  is  more  nearly  direct  and  continuous  than  that 
of  provincial  and  federal  legislatures.  The  municipal  franchise  in 
much  of  Canada  is  also  more  restricted  than  the  federal  and  provincial 
franchises,  and  in  most  provinces  voting  on  money  by-laws  is  restricted 
to  property  owners  or  to  those  on  the  assessment  roll. 

Since  1938  the  centre  of  gravity  of  public  debt  has  further 
changed.  Municipal  net  debenture  debt  was  18%  of  the  total  in 
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1938  and  in  1944  it  was  less  than  6%  of  the  total.  The  table  below! 
illustrates  the  changes  in  debt  over  a  ten-year  period.  In  order  that! 
comparisons  may  be  made,  the  three  levels  of  government  are  included. 
The  large  increase  in  federal  debt  is  of  course  due  to  capital  war 
expenditures. 
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Canadian  Public  Debt20* 

(In  thousands  of  dollars — per  capita  figures  in  dollars) 


Public  Debt 

Level  of 
Government 

1934 

Years 21 

1944  %  Increase 

J  (22)  or  Decrease 

Per  Capita 
Increase 
(or  Decrease) 

Gross  Debenture  Debt... 

Dominion 

Provincial 

Municipal 

$2,866,582 

1,381,239 

1,412,010 

$11,792,829 

1,688,374 

1,007,175 

311.4 

22.2 

28.7D 

$708.76 

11.96 

47.17D 

inking  Funds . 

..Dominion 

54,533 

90,984 

239,512 

Provincial 

Municipal 

206,700 

175,746 

127.2 

26.6D 

8.69 

7.60D 

Jet  Debenture  Debt . 

..Dominion 

Provincial 

Municipal 

2,812,049 

1,290,255 

1,172,498 

11,792,829 

1,481,674 

831,429 

319.4 

14.8 

29. ID 

713.79 

3.28 

39.57D 

Guaranteed  Bonds . 

..Dominion 

Provincial 

Municipal 

1,240,88121 

229,040 

84,973 

f  l,113,39421f 
206,125 
47,433 

10.3D 
10.0D 
44. 2D 

22.55D 

4.12D 

3.93D 

otal  Net  Debenture 
Debt  and  Guaranteed 
Bonds . 

..Dominion 

Provincial 

Municipal 

4,052,931 

1,519,295 

1,257,471 

12,906,223 

1,687,799 

878,862 

218.4 

11.1 

30.1D 

691.24 

.84D 

43.50D 

*20Report  No.  225,  Citizens’  Research  Institute  of  Canada,  March,  1948. 
t21Years  ended  March  31,  1935,  1945,  for  Dominion. 

t22See  pp.  11  and  12,  1947  Year  Book,  Citizens’  Research  Institute  of  Canada, 
for  details  by  provinces. 
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Community  Planning  and 
Metropolitan  Areas 

1.  City,  Town  and  Area  Planning,  Zoning  and  Housing 

City  and  town  planning  still  mean  in  the  minds  of  many  people  and 
even  of  some  civic  authorities  plans  for  the  embellishment  of  public 
places  and  the  creation  of  a  Town  or  City  Beautiful.  The  real  aims 
of  planning  are  increased  utility  of  civic  services  and  increased  facilities 
for  business  and  industry,  in  short,  to  make  a  community  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live,  work  and  bring  up  families. 

No  intelligent  persons  would  undertake  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  without  first  having  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  site, 
having  prepared  detailed  plans  of  the  construction  involved  and 
arranged  for  the  financing  of  the  undertaking.  Yet  large  communities 
in  Canada  operate  with  no  truly  comprehensive  long-term  plan  of 
development  involving  capital  expenditure,  with  current  budgets  very 
inadequate  from  the  standpoint  of  upkeep  and  extension  of  plant, 
and  with  hardly  any  trace  of  liaison  between  capital  and  current 
budgets.  In  many  urban  municipalities  zoning  for  use  is  quite 
inadequate  or  lacking  entirely  except  for  fire  districts.  Housing 
administration  is  usually  limited  largely  to  management  of  more  or 
less  ill-starred  or  ineffectual  past  experiments  in  municipal  housing  and 
there  is  rarely  any  adequate  co-ordination  of  town  planning,  zoning 
and  housing. 
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The  general  conception  of  a  city,  town,  village  or  township  is  of  a 
more  or  less  fortuitous  aggregation  of  houses,  stores,  factories,  streets, 
bridges,  watermains,  sewers,  etc.  With  the  exception  of  the  checker¬ 
board  design  of  streets,  and  some  outstanding  town  plans  laid  down 
in  the  original  surveys  made  by  colonization  societies  and  other 
founders,  as  in  Guelph  and  Goderich,  the  average  urban  community 
is  almost  amorphous.  Some  of  the  mining  communities  of  Quebec 
and  some  communities  in  the  pulp  and  paper  area  of  Ontario  have 
modern  plans,  and  the  federal  development  at  Deep  River  is  another 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  In  most  of  these  cases  it  was  necessary 
to  get  the  consent  of  only  one  taxpayer  or  property  owner  in  order  to 
secure  a  proper  plan. 

Communities  for  the  most  part  grow  by  “budding,”  largely 
adventitious  or  accidental.  There  is  little  trace  of  effective  regional 
planning,  aside  from  the  control  of  street  layouts,  by  most  Ontario 
cities  and  possibly  by  cities  in  some  other  provinces  within  five  miles 
or  some  other  set  distance  from  their  boundaries.  Decentralization  of 
business,  industry  and  population,  a  progressive  deterioration  which 
has  become  chronic  in  large  American  cities,  is  gnawing  at  the  vitals  of 
many  Canadian  cities.  Little  effective  planning  is  being  done  to 
stabilize  business  centres.  One  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  in  1947 
when  Toronto  property  owners  authorized  the  expenditure  of  an 
estimated  $5,900,000  for  the  establishment  of  the  Regent  Park  area  (in 
a  downtown  congested  district)  and  thus  set  in  motion  the  first 
subsidized  low-rental  housing  scheme  in  Canada.  Generally  what 
planning  of  traffic  arteries  has  been  done  has  rather  tended  to  facilitate 
than  to  retard  the  formation  of  blighted  districts  in  cities  and  of  new 
satellite  communities  on  the  fringes,  which  contribute  not  at  all  or 
quite  inadequately  to  the  cost  of  the  extended  lines  of  communications. 
Thus  many  cities  are  becoming  less  desirable  for  residential  purposes 
and  their  tax  levies  and  costs  of  carrying  on  business  and  industry  from 
which  citizens  derive  their  income  have  grown  to  onerous  proportions 
— a  growth  checked  temporarily  by  the  depression  of  1930-1935. 

A  recent  survey  showed  that  of  fifty-two  urban  communities  in 
eight  provinces,  twenty-one  had  town  planning  commissions,  three 
others  had  council  committees  with  town  planning  functions,  and 
twenty-nine  had  no  town  planning  organization,  even  on  paper.  In 
most  of  those  having  town  planning  commissions  or  committees,  the 
work  was  perfunctory  or  confined  within  narrow  limits.  In  Toronto 
the  commissioner  of  city  planning,  as  secretary  and  planning  director 
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of  the  Toronto  and  York  Planning  Board,  passes  on  all  plans  for  sub¬ 
divisions  within  the  city  of  Toronto  and  the  county  of  York,  advises 
the  city  on  zoning,  and  is  the  city  Surveyor  and  city  Traffic  Engineer, 
but  there  is  as  yet  no  true  master  plan.  He  is  one  department  head 
among  many  and  is  not  in  a  position  to  require,  although  he  may 
receive,  the  co-operation  of  other  departments  or  of  the  separate 
boards  or  commissions  such  as  those  in  charge  of  education,  trans¬ 
portation,  light  and  power  and  harbour  administration.  The  city 
Planning  Board  is  now  bringing  about  this  very  necessary  co-ordina¬ 
tion.  There  is  hope  of  even  better  things  as  the  already  existing 
Toronto  Planning  Commission  has  been  reconstituted  with  greater 
advisory  powers,  and  as  a  Toronto  and  York  Planning  Board,  on  which 
the  Toronto  Board  has  five  members,  has  been  set  up  under  recent 
provincial  legislation.  So  far,  however,  there  is  no  master  plan  for 
either  the  city  or  the  metropolitan  area,  although  the  Toronto  Board 
is  consulted  on  proposed  individual  projects  and  is  now  working  on  a 
master  plan. 

In  1926,  the  year  after  the  provincial  planning  act  was  passed, 
the  city  of  Vancouver  adopted  a  town  planning  by-law,  appointed  a 
Town  Planning  Commission  and  retained  a  firm  of  town  planning 
specialists  to  report  on  a  town  plan  for  Vancouver.  In  1929  “A  Plan 
for  the  City  of  Vancouver”  was  published,  and  Vancouver  was  said 
to  be  the  first  city  in  Canada  to  have  prepared  a  comprehensive  town 
plan.  The  city’s  very  extensive  zoning  by-law  was,  after  amalgama¬ 
tion  with  certain  adjacent  municipalities,  consolidated  and  later 
revised.  The  city  has  recently  taken  action  to  put  into  effect  a  ten- 
year  plan  of  capital  improvements. 

Some  communities  have  had  town  planning  surveys  and  reports. 
Within  recent  years  some  twenty-one  such  studies  have  been  made  in 
Ontario’s  municipalities  and  their  environs.  As  the  result  of  one  in 
Peterborough,  for  example,  a  thirty-year  programme  of  development 
has  been  proposed.1  At  least  fifteen  Canadian  cities  have  zoning 
by-laws,  some  very  detailed  and  comprehensive.  Several  others  have 
partial  zoning  and  many,  if  not  most,  have  residential  restrictions. 
In  many  cases  these  restrictions  are  readily  modified  or  abolished,  so 
that  their  value  is  sometimes  more  theoretical  than  real.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  estimate  at  all  accurately  the  total  amount  of  real 
town  or  community  planning  and  zoning  in  urban  municipalities. 
The  information  is  simply  not  available  and  could  not  be  obtained 
without  a  field  study  covering  all  places  concerned. 
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The  close  relation  of  planning  and  zoning  for  use  is  almost  self- 
evident.  No  town  or  community  planning,  however  meticulous,  can 
be  effective  unless  zoning  is  sufficiently  realistic  and  stable.  Without 
zoning  by-laws  with  teeth  in  them,  localities  crumble,  values  dis¬ 
appear  and  populations  vanish.  Without  scientific  and  stable  zoning 
the  amounts  invested  by  private  citizens  in  home  building  and  in  civic 
housing  projects  may  be  lost  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  economic  loss 
due  to  absence  of  planning  or  unintelligent  planning,  including  zoning, 
is  tremendous  in  the  aggregate.  Inertia  of  citizens  and  municipal 
councils  and  the  activity  of  special  and  vested  interests  prevent 
thorough-going  action  on  town  planning  and  zoning. 

Of  recent  years  many  municipalities  have  come  into  possession  of 
land  acquired  by  tax  sales.  In  some  cases  the  land  was  improved  by 
residences  and  even  office  buildings  erected  thereon.  In  such  cases 
the  interests  of  the  municipality  requires  real  town  planning  and 
zoning,  yet  most  municipalities  have  contented  themselves  with  real 
estate  management  of  these  properties.  Some  cities  have  established 
commissions  or  departments  to  handle  tax-sale  properties,  but  while 
such  authorities  deal  with  housing,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  true 
housing  authorities  from  the  standpoint  of  planning.  At  one  time 
municipal  housing  projects  were  very  common,  but  experience  with 
them  was  often  unhappy  and  they  rarely  came  up  to  the  expectations 
of  their  sponsors.  Some  of  the  housing  commissions  established  at  that 
time  still  exist,  but  for  the  most  part  confine  their  attention  to  winding 
up  the  projects.  In  some  cases  commissions  of  civic  officials  have  been 
appointed  for  this  purpose.  Of  fifty-two  urban  municipalities  report¬ 
ing,  fourteen  have  housing  commissions.  Excellent  work  in  rehabili¬ 
tating  substandard  housing  has  been  done  in  some  municipalities 
obviating  at  least  in  part  the  necessity  of  new  housing  projects. 
War  housing  projects  are  under  federal  administration  and  are  not 
subject  to  municipal  control  except  by  agreement.  The  line  of 
advance  is  evidently  the  establishment  of  commissions  or  boards 
which  will  discharge  the  three  functions  of  town  planning,  zoning  and 
lousing  control. 

At  least  in  metropolitan  centres,  local  town  planning,  zoning  and 
lousing  must  give  way  to  regional  planning,  zoning  and  housing. 
The  city  or  town  can  no  longer  be  independent  in  these  respects.  The 
economic  area  is  usually  made  up  of  the  mother  municipality  and  a 
number  of  other  municipalities  surrounding  it.  Movement  of  popula¬ 
tion,  development  of  business  centres  and  trends  in  values  pay  no 
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attention  to  municipal  boundaries.  The  economic  area  is  the  logical 
unit  for  planning,  zoning  and  housing  control.  It  is  possible  that  a 
way  may  be  found  in  every  province,  as  it  has  been  in  Ontario,2  of 
co-ordinating  the  activities  of  local  boards  through  regional  boards 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the  local  ones:  but  so  far  little  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  has  been  effected  and  it  may  be  said  that  organized 
regional  planning  from  the  municipal  standpoint  is  still  in  its  infancy  in 
Canada.  Some  provinces,  Ontario  for  example,  have  set  up  areas, 
chiefly  in  the  drainage  basins  of  some  rivers,  to  control  floods  and  soil 
erosion.  The  municipalities  co-operate  in  the  management  and  share 
in  the  cost  of  these  undertakings.3 

All  the  provinces  have  legislation  conferring  on  municipalities 
powers  of  town  planning  including  the  power  to  establish  town  plan¬ 
ning  boards  or  commissions.  In  some  cases  these  bodies  contain 
representatives  from  the  municipal  council,  including  the  mayor.  In 
most  cases  appointments  to  the  boards  or  commissions  are  for  over¬ 
lapping  terms  in  order  to  facilitate  continuity.  In  most,  if  not  in  all, 
cases  the  town  planning  bodies  are  given  responsibility  for  drawing  up 
zoning  by-laws  and  official  city  plans,  and  they  may  be  given  in  some 
cases  executive  powers,  but  they  are  usually,  as  they  should  be,  purely 
advisory.  Almost  all  provinces  have  provincial  town  planning 
departments  or  bureaux.  The  Alberta  Act  provides  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Provincial  Town  and  Rural  Planning  Advisory  Board  to 
further  town  planning  in  established  communities  and  to  take  the 
initiative  in  unorganized  districts. 

In  most  of  the  provinces  town  planning  is  within  the  purview  of 
the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  but  in  Alberta  the  function  is 
affiliated  with  the  Department  of  Public  Works  which  has  a  Director 
of  Surveys  and  Director  of  Town  Planning,  and  in  Ontario  with  the 
Department  of  Planning  and  Development  which  co-operates  exten¬ 
sively  with  local  municipal  authorities.  New  Brunswick  has  a 
provincial  planning  organization  which  operates  mostly  in  the 
provincial  field,  but  encourages  communities  to  organize  “Local 
Improvement  Districts.”  Prince  Edward  Island  has  a  provincial 
Board  of  five  members  and  permits  the  formation  of  local  boards, 
municipal  or  joint,  which  draw  up  official  local  or  regional  plans  for 
consideration  of  the  municipal  council  or  councils  concerned.  If  the 
plans  are  adopted  locally,  they  are  submitted  to  the  provincial  board 
for  its  approval.4 

In  several  provinces  adjoining  local  authorities  or  a  provincial 
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minister  may  appoint  joint  town  planning  boards  or  commissions, 
usually  called  regional  planning  boards  or  commissions.  It  is  difficult, 
as  has  been  said,  however,  to  discover  cases  of  effective  regional 
municipal  planning.  In  most  provinces  municipal  zoning  is  integrated 
with  town  planning  and  provisions  are  made  for  appeal  against  zoning 
regulations. 

The  Cities  and  Towns  Act  and  the  Municipal  Code  of  Quebec 
have  strong  provisions  so  that  most  Quebec  cities  have  detailed  regula¬ 
tions  as  to  zoning.  The  Quebec  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs 
co-operates  closely  with  municipalities  which  desire  to  adopt  town 
planning  and  zoning  by-laws,  and  there  has  been  a  Division  of  Mining 
Villages  within  the  Department  of  Mines.  Many  of  the  new  mining 
towns  of  Quebec  and  Manitoba  have  been  planned  in  advance  by 
provincial  action  in  co-operation  for  the  most  part  with  the  mining 
companies;  the  results  appear  to  have  been  excellent  from  both  the 
planning  and  financial  standpoints. 

Nova  Scotia  has  a  Housing  Commission  which  has  been  very 
active,  except  during  the  years  when  new  provincial  housing  projects 
were  out  of  the  question.  The  Commission  has  five  members 
appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Council  and  holds  office  during  pleasure. 
Some  of  its  main  duties  are  (i)  to  stimulate  the  creation  of  local 
boards  under  the  Town  Planning  Act,  (ii)  to  encourage  and  promote 
the  formation  of  companies,  under  provincial  legislation,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  constructing  dwelling  houses,  and  (iii)  to  advance  loans  to  such 
companies  on  mortgage  security.  Between  1939  and  1949  twenty-one 
village  communities  were  completed  or  begun,  248  single  family 
dwellings  were  constructed  and  over  $748,000  loaned  to  housing 
groups.  Ontario  has  recently  recast  its  housing  legislation  and  in  1948 
passed  its  Housing  Development  Act  which  is  expected  to  help  solve 
the  difficulties  of  municipalities  with  regard  to  housing  accommodation. 

It  is  encouraging  that  the  spirit  of  co-operation  between  munici¬ 
palities  is  growing  and  the  provincial  authorities  have  created  a 
framework  within  which  municipalities  may  co-operate  effectively  if 
they  so  wish.  In  some  cases  provincial  governments  are  financially 
assisting  municipalities  and  the  home  owners  in  various  ways.  The 
federal  government,  under  the  National  Housing  Act,  is  assisting  home 
owners  financially  to  an  even  greater  extent. 

In  most  wartime  and  postwar  housing  projects  of  the  federal 
government,  which  were  purely  rental  projects;  the  municipalities 
contributed  the  land,  water  services  and  sewer  services.  The  housing 
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projects  constructed  under  the  Veterans  Land  Act,  on  the  other  hand 
were  built  entirely  at  the  first  cost  of  the  Dominion  but  under  contract 
of  sale  to  veterans.  It  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  these  added 
financial  burdens  to  municipalities. 

2.  Metropolitan  Areas 

There  has  been  as  yet  no  development  in  Canada  analogous  to 
that  of  the  London  County  Council  in  England.  The  area  of  Greater 
London  is  made  up  of  the  areas  of  a  large  number  of  boroughs  which 
conduct  their  own  local  affairs  and  maintain  a  measure  of  autonomy, 
while  certain  over-all  functions  such  as  educational  are  performed  by 
the  County  Council.  This  system  is,  in  effect,  a  municipal  federation. 
Neither  has  Canada  anything  resembling  the  organization  of  London 
Metropolitan  Police  which  is  under  national  administration.  There 
are,  however,  in  larger  centres  of  population  in  Canada  a  number  of 
ad  hoc  commissions,  the  membership  of  which  usually  represents  the 
various  municipalities  concerned.  Except  possibly  in  the  case  of  the 
Montreal  Metropolitan  Commission  which  sometimes  levies  and 
collects  taxes  in  default,  they  constitute  in  no  way  a  new  level  of 
government  inserted  between  the  local  municipalities  and  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Government.  Although  their  operations  must  be  financed  by  the 
municipalities  they  serve,  either  through  rates  or  taxes,  they  them¬ 
selves  collect  no  rates  and  impose  and  collect  no  taxes.  Each  of  them 
is  simply  an  administrative  body  in  a  special  field. 

The  best  known  of  these  ad  hoc  commissions  is  probably  the 
Montreal  Metropolitan  Commission  which  operates  chiefly  in  the  field 
of  finance.  It  is  made  up  of  representatives  of  fifteen  municipalities, 
three  called  “aided”  municipalities  and  twelve  “autonomous.”  All 
these  municipalities  are  responsible  for  an  annual  general  assessment 
which  covers  the  share  charged  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  and  for  the  cost  of  its  administration.  The  autonomous  munici¬ 
palities  also  pay  a  special  assessment,  for  expenses  which  the  aided 
municipalities  are  unable  to  pay.  The  latter  amounts  constitute 
claims  of  the  autonomous  municipalities  against  aided  municipalities, 
payable  if  and  when  the  latter  are  financially  able  to  pay.  In  1946  the 
total  metropolitan  levy  was  $235,582,  compared  with  $524,037  in  1939. 

The  Commission  may  borrow,  for  any  of  the  constituent  munici¬ 
palities  except  Montreal  and  has  powers  of  supervision  over  their 
finances/  The  Commission  /consists  of  sixteen  members.  -  Eight 
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(including  the  city  auditor)  represent  Montreal.  Westmount,  Outre- 
mont,  Verdun  and  Lachine  have  one  representative  each.  The  towns 
of  La  Salle,  St.  Pierre,  Hampstead,  Mount  Royal,  St.  Laurent  and 
Montreal  West  have  a  joint  representative.  In  addition,  Montreal 
East  has  a  non-voting  member.  There  is  also  one  representative  of 
the  Provincial  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  who  has,  however, 
no  vote. 

The  Commission  may  borrow  in  its  own  name,  but  must  distribute 
the  debt  and  carrying  charges  among  the  municipalities  benefited. 
No  municipality  except  Montreal  may  borrow  except  in  anticipation 
of  taxation  without  the  consent  of  the  Commission.  The  municipali¬ 
ties  under  the  Commission  are  exempt  from  supervision  by  the  Quebec 
Municipal  Commission.  Recently  Montreal  itself  came  for  a  time 
under  the  supervision  of  that  Commission. 

The  very  strong  financial  powers  assigned  to  the  Commission  at 
its  inception  have  been  enlarged  from  time  to  time.  For  example, 
the  Commission  was  given  power  to  plan  and  carry  out  the  plan  for  a 
boulevard  running  the  length  of  the  Island  of  Montreal.  Around 
1936  or  1937,  there  being  then  no  Town  Planning  Commission  in  the 
city  of  Montreal,  the  Metropolitan  Commission  took  upon  itself  to 
create  its  own  Town  Planning  Commission.  It  was  purely  an 
advisory  body  and  in  1938 — as  it  had  no  legal  basis — it  was  abolished 
and  its  machinery  turned  over  to  the  present  Town  Planning  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  big  city.  There  is  a  strong  movement  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Commission  into  a  real  administrative  body  with  subsidiary 
boroughs  or  the  setting  up  of  a  borough  system  in  place  of  it,  but 
extending  its  authority  over  the  whole  metropolitan  area.5  There  is 
also  a  strong  movement  in  opposition  to  such  a  development  on  the 
part  of  some  municipalities  now  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Commission. 

The  Winnipeg  area  has  two  very  important  ad  hoc  boards;  the 
Administration  Board  of  the  Greater  Winnipeg  Sanitary  District  and 
the  Administration  Board  of  the  Greater  Winnipeg  Water  District. 
There  are  in  addition  three  co-operative  or  joint  commissions  or 
committees.  The  Greater  Winnipeg  Sanitary  District  consists  of  the 
Winnipeg  and  five  neighbouring  municipalities,  the  city  of  St.  Boni¬ 
face,  the  town  of  Transcona  and  the  three  suburban  municipalities  of 
East  Kildonan,  West  Kildonan  and  St.  Vital.  The  Administrative 
Board  is  made  up  of  fourteen  representatives  of  all  the  municipalities 
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in  the  district  and  of  the  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments.  The 
Mayor  of  Winnipeg  is  chairman.  The  present  Board  (1947)  consists 
of  five  representatives  from  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  including  the  mayor, 
two  representatives  from  the  city  of  St.  Boniface  including  the  mayor, 
two  representatives  including  the  mayor  from  the  town  of  Transcona, 
the  reeves  of  the  three  rural  municipalities,  and  one  representative 
each  of  the  provincial  government  and  the  federal  government.  The 
board  held  its  first  meeting  in  1935. 6  There  is,  besides  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Board,  a  Board  of  Commissioners  of  three,  one  of  whom  is  the 
Treasurer  of  Winnipeg. 

By  an  agreement  between  the  Dominion  and  the  province,  a 
sewage  disposal  plant  was  constructed  as  an  unemployment  relief 
measure,  the  Dominion  government  bearing  40%,  the  Manitoba 
government  20%  and  the  municipalities  concerned  40%  of  the  cost. 
Winnipeg  bears  at  present  (1947)  almost  80%  of  the  cost  of  servicing 
the  capital  debt  chargeable  to  the  municipalities.  The  costs  of 
operation  are  shared  pro-rata  between  the  municipalities  concerned. 
Winnipeg’s  share  in  1947  was  about  76%.  The  relative  shares  of  the 
municipalities  both  of  the  cost  of  debt  and  of  operation  vary  some¬ 
what  from  year  to  year,  according  to  relative  conditions  of  dry 
weather  flow. 

Another  ad  hoc  board  of  the  Winnipeg  area  is  the  Administration 
Board  of  the  Greater  Winnipeg  Water  District  set  up  in  1913. 7  1 
This  Board  is  made  up  of  the  mayor  of  Winnipeg,  chairman,  four  aider- 
men  of  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  the  mayor  and  one  alderman  of  the  city 
of  St.  Boniface,  the  mayor  of  the  town  of  Tuxedo,  the  mayor  of  the 
town  of  Transcona,  and  the  reeves  of  the  rural  municipalities  of  Fort 
Garry,  East  Kildonan,  St.  James,  West  Kildonan  and  St.  Vital.  All 
these  municipalities  are  within  the  Winnipeg  Metropolitan  area.  The 
Board  has  also  a  Board  of  Commissioners  of  two,  the  treasurer  and  | 
vice-chairman  of  which  is  also  the  Finance  Commissioner  of  the  city  of 
Winnipeg.  The  water  supplying  the  district,  which  has  an  area  of 
54.24  square  miles,  is  piped  98  miles  from  Shoal  Lake  and  the  corpora¬ 
tion  of  the  Greater  Winnipeg  Water  District  sells  water  in  bulk  without  , 
pressure  and  at  a  uniform  price  to  the  municipalities  within  the  Greater 
Winnipeg  Water  District.  The  Water  District  levy  to  cover  net  debt 
charges  is  shared  by  the  member  municipalities  on  the  basis  of  an 
equalized  assessment  on  land  only.  The  levy  is  made  up  of  interest 
and  sinking  fund  charges  less  the  profits  on  the  sale  of  water  and  other 
operations. 
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The  Vancouver  area  also  has  two  ad  hoc  Boards,  the  Vancouver 
ind  District  Joint  Sewage  and  Drainage  Board  and  the  Greater 
Vancouver  Water  District.  The  former  serves  the  cities  of  Vancouver 
and  New  Westminster  and  the  District  of  Burnaby.  The  table 
aelow  indicates  on  what  general  basis  the  cost  for  1948  is  to  be 
shared : 

A  ssessment  for  Per  cent 

Purposes  oj  Board  1948  of  Total 


Municipality  ( Land  Value  Only)  Levy  Levy 

Vancouver .  $150,421,413  $452,847  89.53 

District  of  Burnaby .  13,574,275  48,687  9.61 

New  Westminster .  1,004,519  4,765  .86 


Totals .  $165,000,207  $506,299  100.00 


The  debentures  are  guaranteed  by  the  Province  of  British  Columbia. 

The  Greater  Vancouver  Water  District,  constituted  in  1924  by 
provincial  legislation,  serves  the  city  of  Vancouver,  the  city  of  New 
Westminster,  the  city  of  Port  Coquitlam  and  the  districts  of  Burnaby, 
Richmond,  Coquitlam,  North  Vancouver,  West  Vancouver,  Port 
Meadows  and  Maple  Ridge.8  Its  debt  is  made  up  of  debt  assumed 
from  Vancouver  and  New  Westminster  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
the  Board,  and  of  debt  assumed  directly  since.  The  sinking  funds  are 
partly  in  the  hands  of  Vancouver  and  New  Westminster  and  partly  in 
the  Greater  Vancouver  Water  District  Sinking  Fund  Account.  The 
debt  and  overhead  costs  are  defrayed  out  of  the  charges  for  water 
made  by  the  Board  to  the  municipalities  served. 

From  1920  until  1935  the  Essex  Border  Utilities  Commission 
rendered  certain  services  to  the  municipalities  in  the  Essex  Border 
Metropolitan  District  (Ontario).  The  Commission  at  its  inception  had 
representatives  from  nine  municipalities  and  was  made  up  of  the 
mayors  and  reeves  of  the  municipalities  in  the  district,  and  other 
members  for  a  three-year  term.  As  other  municipalities  were  added 
to  the  district  the  Commission  was  correspondingly  enlarged.  The 
moneys  required  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Commission  were 
provided  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  representatives  that  each 
municipality  was  entitled  to  have  on  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  was  at  the  same  time  a  Sewer,  Drainage,  Water, 
Park,  Public  Health,  Hospital  and  Town  Planning  authority  and  was 
apparently  growing  in  importance  until  the  amalgamation  which 
followed  the  default  of  Windsor  and  other  municipalities  in  the  district. 
In  1935  the  four  most  populous  of  the  municipalities  in  the  district 
were  combined  by  Act  of  the  Legislature  without  popular  vote  into  a 
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new  city  of  Windsor.  The  municipalities  combined  were  Windsor 
Walkerville,  East  Windsor  and  Sandwich.  Under  the  circumstance 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  set  up  a  Utilities  Commission  for  the  nev 
city  area  alone  and  the  former  Commission  was  discontinued.  Th< 
new  Windsor  Utilities  Commission  replaced  three  Water  Boards,  thre< 
Hydro  Commissions,  and  the  Essex  Border  Utilities  Commission.  I 
not  only  supplies  water,  light  and  power  within  the  area  of  the  nev 
city,  but  it  is  still  the  authority  for  intercepting  sewers  in  the  surround 
ing  area,  has  power  to  make  extensions  in  this  area  and  supplies  wate; 
to  six  suburban  municipalities.  It  is  also  the  authority  for  stree 
naming  and  numbering.  It  is  not,  however,  responsible  for  th< 
administration  of  parks,  public  health  or  community  planning  as  such 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought  in  Canada  as  to  the  local  govern 
ment  of  metropolitan  areas.  One  holds  that  as  districts  become  urban 
or  even  before,  they  should  be  annexed  to  the  mother  city.  It  is 
argued  that  government  in  Canada  is  already  too  complicated  and  thai 
efficiency  and  economy  can  best  be  promoted  by  centralizing  al 
municipal  government  in  a  single  economic  area  under  one  body 
Experience  of  such  cities  as  Montreal  and  Toronto  with  annexations 
has  not  been  altogether  good,  but  that  may  be  because  annexation  was 
not  resorted  to  early  or  completely  enough.  Those  who  belong  to  th< 
other  school  hold  that  local  loyalties  are  important,  that  very  large 
aggregations  of  populations  are  marked  by  civic  lethargy  and  that  the 
best  results  will  be  attained  by  leaving  purely  local  affairs  to  existing 
municipalities  and  relegating  regional  affairs  to  a  metropolitan  council 
This  is  the  so-called  borough  system. 

The  latter  method  would  introduce  another  layer  of  government 
Canada  has  already  three — municipal,  provincial  and  federal,  or  foui 
where  there  is  county  organization.  It  is  probable  in  the  opinion  oi 
many  observers  that  the  financial  result  of  the  borough  system  woulc 
be  a  rapid  increase  in  costs  and  debt.  The  boroughs,  possibly  having 
wards  within  themselves,  would  in  effect  be  wards  of  a  larger  munici¬ 
pality.  Most  will  admit  that  police,  sewers,  sewage  disposal,  fire 
public  health,  parks,  traffic  arteries  and  schools  are  properly  within 
the  sphere  of  a  metropolitan  city.  At  most  this  would  leave  street 
cleaning,  garbage  collection,  streets  and  sidewalks  in  the  hands  of  the 
boroughs.  Would  this  leave  enough  to  the  boroughs  to  save  them 
from  atrophy?  It  would  appear  likely  that  local  councils  would  tend 
to  degenerate  in  quality  and  that  local  costs  of  the  retained  functions 
would  tend  to  rise.  The  question  naturally  arises,  why  continue  tc 
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support  local  bodies  when  all  the  costly  and  most  important  functions 
nust  be  discharged  by  the  central  body? 

The  borough  system  may  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  but 
;hat  it  is  even  psychologically  necessary  in  Canada,  at  least  until 
jrban  centres  become  much  larger,  is  doubtful.  Is  not  the  history  of 
ocal  municipalities  in  Canada  too  short  to  have  built  up  traditions 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  submerge?  Decentralization  of  popula¬ 
tion  and  the  growth  of  blighted  districts  are  universal  phenomena 
of  urban  centres.  There  must  be  regional  planning  under  some 
scheme.  Whether  or  not  this  can  be  done  with  the  best  chance  of 
success  under  the  borough  plan  or  under  the  plan  of  one  city  for  each 
urban  economic  area  remains  to  be  seen.  It  will  be  decided  in  any 
case  by  the  logic  of  events. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  VII 

1.  Municipal  World,  St.  Thomas,  January,  1947. 

2.  See  the  Planning  Act,  1946,  with  1947  Amendment. 

3.  See  “Conservation  Authorities  Act,”  1946. 

4.  An  “Act  Respecting  Town  Planning,”  1945. 

5.  “The  Borough  System  of  Government,”  Montreal  Municipal  Service  Bureau, 
1947.  See  also  “Studies  in  Municipal  Government,”  Municipal  Service  Bureau,  1940. 

6.  See  Municipal  Manual  of  Winnipeg,  1948,  for  description  and  history  of  the 
sanitation  system,  pp.  187-194.  Also  see  1947  report  of  Commissioner  of  Finance, 
5p.  43  and  44. 

7.  See  pp.  49  and  50  and  pp.  175-186,  Winnipeg  Municipal  Manual,  1948. 
See  also  pp.  39-42  of  1947  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Finance  of  Winnipeg. 

8.  The  municipalities  of  Surrey  and  Delta  will  be  in  the  Greater  Vancouver 
Water  District  in  a  short  time  and  the  adhesion  of  the  city  of  Port  Moody  and  the 
district  of  Fraser  will  soon  be  concluded.  The  population  then  served  by  the  Water 
District  will  be  500,000.  Other  authorities  buy  water  from  the  district  at  a  rate 
greater  than  the  base  rate  by  20%. 


VIII 


Voluntary  Organizations  and  Citizen 
Co-operation  in  Local  Government 

/\ 

No  government  can  remain  sound  without  external  criticism.  In 
the  national  and  provincial  governments  this  is  supplied  by  “His 
Majesty’s  most  loyal  opposition.”  But  a  municipal  government, 
while  it  may  be  in  any  community  the  target  of  much  criticism  and 
-even  abuse  by  individual  citizens,  does  not  have  the  advantage  of 
continuous  constructive  criticism  from  independent  sources  unless 
there  is  in  the  community  some  continuing  voluntary  agency  of 
public  opinion. 

^  In  the  United  States  there  are  many  bureaux  of  municipal  or 
governmental  research  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  from 
citizen  members,  aiming  to  promote  efficient  government  through 
building  up  informed  citizenship  and  through  co-operation  with  public 
officials  elected  or  appointed.  While  there  have  been  in  several  cities 
in  Canada  such  local  bureaux,  the  only  one  which  has  persisted 
throughout  the  years  is  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  Toronto 
(1914-1951).  Its  chief  aim  is  through  “ascertaining  the  facts,  analyzing 
the  facts  and  publishing  them  in  clear  forceful  language”  to  build  up 
informed  citizenship,  the  only  sure  foundation  for  efficient  democratic 
government  in  the  municipal  field.  Its  effect  on  the  conduct  of 
municipal  affairs  is  on  members  of  elected  bodies,  who  receive  free  all 
of  its  publications  and  on  citizens  who  either  receive  the  publications 
or  read  resumes  of  them  in  the  press.  The  Bureau  has  never  received 
grants  from  the  municipal  corporation*  This  policy  was  adopted  in  I 
order  not  only  that  it  might  be  independent  of  the  civic  government, 
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put  that  its  suggestions  and  recommendations  might  be  recognized  by 
■the  public  and  the  corporation  itself  as  coming  from  an  independent 
■source.  The  Municipal  Service  Bureau  of  Montreal  is  an  active  organ 
lof  public  opinion  and  has  conducted  research  in  several  fields,  notably 
tn  the  government  of  municipal  areas.  The  Montreal  City  Improve- 
Iment  League  and  the  Montreal  Citizens  Committee,  both  represented 
lin  the  Montreal  city  council,  are  voluntary  organizations  maintaining 
(services  which  combine  fact  finding  and  constructive  suggestions. 

The  Citizens’  Research  Institute  of  Canada,  founded  in  1919  with 
[headquarters  in  Ottawa  and  subsequently  in  Toronto,  grew  out  of  the 
work  of  the  Toronto  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.  The  aim  of  its 
founders  was  to  make  available  to  all  municipalities  in  Canada,  and  all 
governmental  departments  and  public  institutions,  the  same  type  of 
service  that  the  Bureau  offered  to  Toronto.  The  Institute  receives  no 
grants  from  municipalities  or  governments  but  is  supported  (1)  by 
revenue  earned  by  conducting  for  municipalities  and  public  institutions 
administrative  surveys  done  at  cost,  (2)  by  sale  of  its  publications  and 
(3)  by  membership  subscriptions. 

Municipal  research  bodies  are  found  in  two  Canadian  universities. 
Queen’s  University  maintains  a  vigorous  Institute  of  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  with  a  full-time  director  who  has  had  many  years  of  practical 
experience  in  municipal  administration  as  well  as  academic  training. 
Dalhousie  University  has  an  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  for  training  and 
research  in  the  social  sciences  within  the  Maritime  Provinces.  One  of 
its  affiliates  is  the  Nova  Scotia  Municipal  Bureau  which  is  engaged  in 
municipal  research  and  the  training  of  municipal  officers,  and  which 
publishes  writh  the  assistance  of  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia 
(through  the  department  of  Municipal  Affairs)  and  the  city  of  Halifax 
a  monthly  bulletin,  Municipal  Affairs.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  time 
all  universities  in  Canada  will  set  up  institutes  or  bureaus  for  research 
in  local  government. 

In  many,  if  not  most,. of  the  cities  of  Canada  there  have  been  for 
years  ratepayers’  associations.  They  have  usually  been  associated 
with  wards  and  in  many  instances  have  been  primarily  interested  in 
improvements  in  their  wards.  Usually  they  have  not  directly  sup¬ 
ported  candidates,  but  almost  invariably  they  hold  meetings  before 
civic  election  day  at  which  candidates  speak  as  to  their  policies  and 
qualifications.  In  some  cases  local  ratepayers’  associations  have  set 
up  a  central  representative  body  for  the  consideration  of  city-wide 
problems.  Frequently  civic  committees  or  associations  have  been 
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formed  in  what  were  thought  to  be  emergencies  to  bring  about  radical 


changes  in  the  personnel  of  elected  bodies  in  order  to  improve  quickly 
the  quality  of  civic  services.  Sometimes  these  organizations  have 
continued  to  follow  up  their  work,  but  frequently  they  have  been  dis¬ 
continued  when  the  campaign  for  their  immediate  objects  was  over. 

An  extremely  important  part  of  the  municipal  scene  are  the 
municipal  associations  in  various  provinces.  Nova  Scotia  has  had  a 
strong  municipal  association  for  many  years,  holding  annual  conven¬ 
tions  and  issuing  annual  reports  which  are  mines  of  information.  The 
provincial  chapter  of  the  International  Municipal  Finance  Officers’ 
Association,  while  not  a  citizen  but  rather  a  professional  organization, 
has  done  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  treasury  administration  in 
Nova  Scotia.  One  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  organization  is  the 
Deputy  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  who  is  also  Vice-President  of  the 
parent  organization.  New  Brunswick  has  an  active  provincial 
municipal  association,  and  a  voluntary  organization  of  assessors. 

In  Quebec  there  is  a  Union  of  Municipalities,  the  delegates  to 
which  are  for  the  most  part  mayors  and  aldermen  of  the  cities  of  the 
province,  although  some  villages  and  rural  municipalities  are  repre¬ 
sented,  and  a  Union  of  County  Municipalities,  which  represents  the 
villages  and  rural  municipalities  within  the  counties.  Both  Unions 
receive  provincial  grants. 

Besides  the  Unions,  which  are  purely  non-professional  organiza¬ 
tions  interested  in  municipal  affairs,  there  is  the  Provincial  Association 
of  Secretary-Treasurers  of  Municipalities,  primarily  a  professional 
organization  of  secretary-treasurers  of  village  and  rural  municipalities, 
which  has  done  much  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  local  government. 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  contributes  to  the  cost  of  pub¬ 
lishing  La  Revue  Municipale,  the  official  organ  not  only  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  but  of  four  others — the  Union  of  County  Councils,  the  Union  of 
Municipalities,  the  Quebec  Branch  of  the  Municipal  Financial 
Officers’  Association  (U.S.  and  Canada)  and  the  Quebec  Branch  of  the 
International  City  Managers’  Association.  The  Quebec  branch  of  the 
Municipal  Finance  Officers’  Association  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  is  utilized  by  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  to 
group  together  the  secretary-treasurers  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
Province.  In  order  to  help  the  smaller  towns  to  take  advantage  of 
membership  in  the  Association,  the  Department  pays  half  the  dues. 
The  Department  also  contributed  to  the  Quebec  branch  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  City  Managers,  which  has  twenty- three 
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I  embers.  Thus  the  whole  field  of  overhead  municipal  administration 
the  urban  and  rural  municipalities  in  Quebec  is  covered  by  non- 
■ofessional  and  professional  organizations  with  full  co-operation  of 
ie  Quebec  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs. 

The  Ontario  Municipal  Association  has  been  in  existence  for 
most  half  a  century.  Its  member  municipalities  may  send  to  its 
mual  meeting  either  members  of  elected  municipal  bodies  or  per- 
anent  officials  and  by  custom  the  presidency  alternates  between  the 
70  groups.  Its  programme  provides  for  seven  or  more  sections  such 
;  the  rural,  urban,  elected  representatives’,  clerks’,  treasurers’,  wel- 
re  officers’  and  assessors’  sections.  Thus  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
isociation  may  be  regarded  as  a  cross-section  of  the  municipal  life  of 
ie  Province.  The  most  outstanding  work  of  the  Ontario  Municipal 
ssociation  in  the  last  two  decades  has  been  (1)  a  study  of  and  report 
l  standardized  accounting  for  urban  and  rural  municipalities,  and 
)  a  study  of  municipal  tax  exemptions.  Both  reports  were  made 
mailable  to  the  government  of  Ontario  and  copies  were  in  considerable 
imand  from  Canadian  and  United  States  organizations.  The 
ssociation  also  submitted  a  brief  to  the  Commission  on  Dominion- 
rovincial  Relations.  Ontario  also  has  a  vigorous  and  large  associa- 
Dn  of  rural  municipalities.  The  Ontario  members  of  the  Municipal 
inance  Officers’  Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  con- 
itute,  though  not  officially,  a  chapter  of  the  organization  and  have 
mtributed  largely,  in  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Municipal 
ffairs,  to  the  efficiency  of  municipal  accounting  and  reporting. 

Manitoba  and  British  Columbia  have  general  municipal  associa- 
Dns;  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  have  urban  and  rural  associations; 
id  secretary-treasurers  are  well  organized  in  all  the  prairie  provinces, 
he  assessors  are  organized  in  several  provinces  and  are  sometimes 
filiated  with  the  United  States  Association  of  Assessment  Officers. 

The  provinces  recognize  the  great  value  of  these  associations  and 
sually  contribute  to  their  financial  support;  but  they  are  voluntary 
isociations,  quite  ready  not  only  to  offer  suggestions  to  government 
it  to  press  for  measures  considered  in  the  interest  of  municipal 
efficiency. 

At  one  time  a  Union  of  Canadian  Municipalities  was  in  existence. 
Mr.  William  Douw  Lightball,  K.C.,  LL.D.,  one  time  mayor  of 
Westmount,  was  largely  instrumental  in  its  inception,  and  the 
secretary  for  many  of  its  later  years  was  Mr.  Samuel  Baker,  then  city 
clerk  of  London,  Ontario.  If  it  had  been  made  up  only  of  delegates 
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from  provincial  associations,  and  not  of  direct  representatives  from 
municipalities,  it  would  have  been  even  more  useful  than  it  was,  and 
might  indeed  still  be  functioning.  As  it  was,  it  was  merged  with  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Mayors,  Reeves  and  Municipalities,  with 
headquarters  in  Montreal,  which  became  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Mayors  and  Municipalities.  The  Federation  has  four  classes  of 
membership  of  which  the  most  important  is  Municipal,  for  which  is 
eligible  any  incorporated  municipality,  urban  or  rural,  and  any 
association  of  municipalities.  The  purpose  of  the  Federation  is  to 
increase  the  efficiency  and  raise  the  standard  of  municipal  administra¬ 
tion  by  acting  as  a  clearing  house  of  information  and  undertaking 
research,  organizing  meeting  of  mayors  and  civic  officials  for  discussion 
of  municipal  problems,  representing  the  interests  of  Canadian 
municipal  authorities  before  the  federal  government,  and  working 
toward  uniformity  in  municipal  practice.  Most  but  not  all  of  the 
municipal  members  of  the  Federation  are  municipalities  of  5,000  or 
more  population,  and  of  the  delegates,  who  are  chosen  by  the  munici¬ 
palities,  most  are  elected  officials — mayors,  reeves,  wardens  or 
members  of  municipal  councils.  The  Federation  publishes  The 
Listening  Post ,  a  monthly  report  of  municipal  happenings  all  over 
Canada  with  discussions  of  municipal  problems. 

The  municipal  press  plays  an  important  part  in  the  civic  life  of 
Canada.  The  Municipal  Review ,  Montreal,  is  a  national  publication. 
There  is  also  in  Montreal  La  Revue  Municipale,  which  is  referred  to 
above.  The  Municipal  World,  St.  Thomas,  deals  in  the  main  with 
Ontario  affairs.  There  is  one  municipal  journal  in  Manitoba,  which 
covers  the  whole  municipal  field  in  the  west,  and  there  are  two  in 
Saskatchewan.  Municipal  Affairs,  published  by  the  Nova  Scotia 
Municipal  Bureau,  has  already  been  mentioned.  Mention  may  also 
be  made  of  the  various  bulletins  and  reports  issued  by  provincial 
authorities  which,  though  not  the  work  of  voluntary  bodies,  contribute 
a  factual  basis  for  public  discussion  of  local  affairs.  The  New 
Brunswick  Municipal  Monthly  is  noteworthy  in  this  respect. 

Among  the  many  kinds  of  community  associations  which,  though 
not  directly  concerned  with  local  government  organization,  have 
great  value  in  fitting  their  members  to  grapple  with  the  problems  of 
local  government,  special  reference  should  be  made  to  the  Home  and 
School  movement.  School  education  is  probably  the  chief  public 
service  conducted  at  the  local  level,  although  under  strong  provincial 
supervision,  and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  democracy  that  the  local 
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roots  of  the  school  system  should  be  vigorous.  Perhaps  nowhere  is 
complete  centralization  more  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
perilous  to  citizen  control  of  public  services  for  which  the  public  pays. 
Local  Home  and  School  Clubs,  or  as  they  are  called  in  some  places 
Parent-Teacher  Associations,  have  spread  across  Canada,  and  are 
linked  in  provincial  federations,  a  National  Federation,1  and  since 
1927  an  International  Federation.  The  effects  of  this  movement  are 
important  not  only  in  keeping  public  education  from  deteriorating 
but  in  stimulating  citizenship. 


NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  VIII 

1.  “Home  and  School  Across  Canada,  being  the  Proceedings  of  the  Eleventh 
Convention  of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Home  and  School,”  October  4,  1948. 


IX 

Some  Weaknesses  and  Problems 

A.  Problems  of  Democratic  Control 

1.  Absentee  Electors 

Canadian  municipal  corporations  have,  in  the  main,  three,  levels  of 
management — the  voters,  who  elect  council;  the  council,  which  passes 
the  budget,  decides  on  policies  and  makes  appointments  to  the 
permanent  staff;  and  the  permanent  staff  who  carry  out  the  policies 
decided  on  by  the  council.  It  is  obvious  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
permanent  administrative  staff  depends  largely  on  the  quality  and 
efficiency  of  the  elected  council,  and  that  the  quality  and  efficiency 
of  councils  depends,  in  the  last  analysis,  on  the  quality  and  efficiency 
of  the  voters.  The  voting  body  is  therefore  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  municipal  structure  rests.  While  it  may  seem  for  a  time 
that  a  municipality  has  better  municipal  government  than  might  be 
expected  from  an  appraisal  of  its  citizenship,  in  the  long  run  a  com¬ 
munity  gets  no  better  local  government  than  it  deserves.  If  the 
electorate  is  content  only  to  choose  between  candidates  who  either 
/  j  I  are  nominated  by  their  own  initiative  or  are  induced  to  run  by  special 
^-interests,  or  if  a  large  part  of  the  electorate  does  not  vote  at  all,  the 
quality  of  council  is  bound  to  deteriorate  and  this  necessarily  affects 
the  quality  of  service  rendered  by  the  appointed  staff.  In  many 
urban  municipalities  less  than  half  the  qualified  voters  actually  cast 
their  votes.  An  even  smaller  number  exercise  their  whole  franchise, 
which  in  reality  consists  of  (1)  securing  worthy  candidates  and 
(2)  choosing  between  them.  Choosing  between  candidates  selected 
by  others  or  by  themselves  is  not  exercising  the  franchise;  it  may 
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simply  be  choosing  between  candidates  unknown  to  the  voter  or 
between  colourless  personalities.  It  has  often  been  said  that  those 
who  choose  the  candidates  for  public  office  really  govern  the  city  and 
it  may  be  claimed  with  equal  truth  that  those  who  do  not  exercise 
their  franchise  at  all  are  more  responsible  for  the  quality  of  municipal 
government  than  those  who  do.  Abstention  from  voting  and  selecting 
candidates  does  not  decrease  but  rather  increases  a  potential  voter’s 
responsibility  for  results. 

There  are  no  over-all  statistics  which  cast  light  on  the  amount 
and  character  of  participation  in  selecting  candidates.  Figures 
showing  the  proportion  of  actual  to  potential  voters  are  few  and  for 
the  most  part  incomplete,  but  records  have  been  kept  in  some  cities. 
The  table  below1  gives  the  figures  for  London  from  1924  to  1947 : 


Year 

Percentage 
of  Men 
Voters 
Voting 

Percentage 
of  Women 
Voters 
Voting 

Percentage 
of  All 

Voters 

Voting 

Percentage  of 
Voters  Entitled 
to  Vote  on  Money 
By-laws  Voting 

1924 

67.  % 

45.  % 

56.  % 

53.  % 

1925 

70. 

57. 

64. 

75. 

1926 

47. 

24. 

35. 

52. 

1927 

71. 

52. 

58. 

76. 

1928 

78. 

51. 

62. 

82. 

1929 

70. 

49. 

59. 

75. 

1930 

76.5 

47. 

60. 

88. 

1931 

41.5 

24.7 

33. 

39.9 

1932 

65.5 

44.1 

60. 

66. 

1933 

67.5 

55. 

61. 

64. 

1934 

64.8 

51.9 

58.2 

59.8 

1935 

45.9 

32.5 

39. 

43.7 

1936 

42. 

28.5 

35. 

40. 

1937 

53.2 

40.6 

46.7 

51.9 

1938 

58.7 

45.8 

52. 

1939 

34. 

22.1 

27.9 

34.1 

1940 

35.7 

27.2 

31.3 

1942 

39.2 

28.1 

33.4 

1943 

26.5 

17.42 

21.7 

1944 

33.5 

25. 

29.1 

34.4 

1945 

37.8 

29. 

33.4 

41.4 

1946 

57.0 

44. 

50.4 

57.7 

1947 

58.1 

45.5 

51.5 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  highest  voting  record  for  men  was  78% 
in  1928  and  the  lowest  26.5%  in  1943;  the  highest  record  for  women 
57%  in  1925  and  the  lowest  17.4%  in  1943;  and  the  highest  record  of 
voters  on  money  by-laws  88%  in  1930  and  the  lowest  34.1%  in  1939. 
It  is  probable  that  the  London  record  is  better  than  that  of  most 
urban  municipalities,  as  London  has  an  unusually  large  number  of 
home  owners  and  has  an  enviable  reputation  for  public  spirit. 

The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  has  made  an  estimate  of  the 
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percentage  of  voters  voting  since  1902  for  mayor,  board  of  control 
and  aldermen  in  Toronto.  There  has  been  during  all  these  years  a 
large  and  fluctuating  but  unknown  amount  of  duplication  in  ward  lists 
of  voters,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  determine  accurately  the 
number  of  potential  voters  for  those  officials  elected  at  large,  i.e.  for 
the  mayor  and  controllers.  On  an  arbitrary  basis  the  estimated 
percentages  of  possible  votes  cast  for  mayor  was  as  follows: 


1902— 71.2% 

1903— 76.3 

1904 —  Acclamation 

1905— 73.4 

1906— 68.3 

1907— 52.3 

1908— 67.2 

1909— 

1910— 60.6 

1911— 54.5 

191 2 —  Acclamat  ion 

1913— 49.0 

1914— 50.9 

1915— 50.4 

1916— 41.8 


1917 —  Acclamation 

1918— 43.4 

1919— 45.4 

1920— 47.6 

1921— 48.9 

1922 —  Acclamation 

1923— 64.6 

1924— 47.9 

1925— 37.3 

1926— 46.8 

1927— 45.7 

1928— 44.9 

1929— 38.7 

1930— 53.1 

1931— 55.3 


1932 —  Acclamation 

1933— 54.5 

1934— 53.1 

1935— 59.7 

1936— 37.3 

1937— 43.9 

1938— 51.9 

1939— 62.7 

1940— 51.6 

1941— 37.6 

1942 —  Acclamation 

1 943 —  Acclamation 

1944— 57.1 

1945— 43.4 

1946 —  Acclamation 


The  vote  for  aldermen  in  1946  was  only  20.11%  of  the  estimated 
possible  vote.  The  vote  for  members  of  the  board  of  education  in  the 
six  wards  which  had  contests  varied  between  11.80%  and  19.83%  of 
the  estimated  possible  vote.  On  a  somewhat  different  basis  of  estima¬ 
tion  the  votes  for  mayor  were  in  1947  and  1948,  34.5%  and  44.9% 
respectively  of  the  estimated  possible.  The  corresponding  per¬ 
centages  for  controller  were  24%  and  32.67% 1  for  alderman,  23.6% 
and  32.5%;  and  for  members  of  the  board  of  education,  21.2%  and 
30.2%.  The  vote  for  mayor  in  Toronto  is  always  much  higher  than 
that  for  aldermen.  Fragmentary  records  indicate  that  similar  results 
would  be  shown  in  most  large  urban  municipalities. 

The  reasons  given  for  non-participation  by  voters  are  in  many 
cases  not  the  real  causes  but  rather  excuses  for  apathy.  Thinking  is 
distasteful  to  many.  The  exercise  of  citizenship  rights  requires 
thought.  Persistent  following  of  a  policy  which  does  not  lead  to 
immediate  tangible  rewards  is  even  more  distasteful  to  an  even 
greater  number  of  voters.  Even  physical  indolence  is  an  important 
factor;  bad  weather  may  affect  voting  more  than  it  does  attendance 
at  a  hockey  match.  The  willingness  to  exert  the  necessary  effort  to 
nominate  worthy  candidates  and  to  sustain  them  by  moral  support 
if  and  when  elected  is  exceedingly  rare ;  indeed  is  almost  non-existent 
except  when  passions  have  been  aroused. 
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The  reasons  usually  given  for  non-participation  in  municipal  !  t 
elections  are  that  it  would  be  no  use  as  it  would  not  affect  the  result, 
or  that  it  is  unnecessary  as  those  who  vote  know  the  facts  and  are 
now  doing  a  good  job.  As  to  the  latter  alleged  reason  that  a  municipal 
government  is  quite  satisfactory,  it  may  be  said  that  to  know  whether 
or  not  a  good  job  is  being  done  requires  an  amount  of  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  which  the  nonparticipators  confess  they  do  not  have.  It  may 
also  be  said  that  a  continuous  light  vote  is  dangerous  in  that  it 
provides  an  opportunity  for  active  and  well  organized  minorities  to 
get  control  of  the  municipal  corporation.  As  to  the  defeatist  attitude, 
that  exercising  the  municipal  franchise  is  a  waste  of  effort,  it  may  be 
said  that  even  if  a  large  vote  makes  no  change  in  the  membership  of 
council,  it  has  an  immediate  effect  on  the  attitude  of  council.  A  large 
vote  indicates  a  general  interest,  not  merely  a  sectional  or  special 
interest,  and  councils,  being  human,  govern  themselves  accordingly. 
Yet  many  municipal  electors  feel  frustrated  and  at  the  same  time  feel 
that  voting  is  futile.  What  can  be  done  about  it? 

Campaigns  of  exhortation  by  the  extensive  use  of  slogans,  such 
as  “Vote  as  You  Like,  But  Vote,”  may  have  some  temporary  success 
in  increasing  the  vote,  and  may  thus  defeat  a  candidate  who  has  a 
personal  axe  to  grind  or  who  represents  special  interests.  An  increased 
vote  so  brought  about  may  stimulate  members  of  elected  bodies  to  a 
greater  activity  in  the  public  interest.  But  what  it  most  needed  is 
not  so  much  more  voters  as  more  informed  and  active  voters.  This 
result  exhortation  by  itself  cannot  produce,  in  fact  it  may  bring  out  a 
large  inert  element  of  uninformed  voters  particularly  susceptible  to 
false  issues  and  to  appeals  to  prejudice. 

Increasing  means  of  disseminating  civic  information  is  another 
matter.  In  recent  years  public  reports  have  become  more  readable, 
financial  statements  with  graphic  illustrations  have  been  made  more 
readily  available  to  the  press,  and  are  often  reproduced  in  full,  and 
many  municipalities  give,  on  the  back  of  tax  bills,  analyses  of  expendi¬ 
tures  and  revenues.  Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done,  particularly 
the  preparation  of  annual  reports  on  departmental  operations  other 
than  financial.  Such  reports  should  be  given  wide  distribution  to 
schools,  libraries,  voluntary  citizen  organizations  and  interested 
individuals.  Text  books  outlining  the  government  of  each  city,  its 
cultural  assets,  its  industry  and  commerce,  might  well  be  more  widely 
used  in  schools,  forming  the  basis  of  courses  of  instruction  in  local 
citizenship.  .  ........ 
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Personalities  and  general  promises  should  give  place  to  discussions 
of  local  public  affairs.  This  could  best  be  brought  about  by  the 
publication  before  the  annual  election  of  a  draft  budget  for  the 
succeeding  year  outlining  the  estimated  expenditures,  anticipated 
revenues,  and  proposed  work  programmes.  This,  in  spite  of  many 
difficulties,  could  become  the  centre  of  the  civic  campaign.  Candi¬ 
dates  who  do  not  wish  to  be  definite  will  naturally  magnify  the 
obstacles  that  have  to  be  overcome,  but  a  pre-election  draft  budget  is 
possible  if  there  is  a  general  demand  for  its  production. 

If  all  these  methods  of  bringing  information  to  the  electors  are 
utilized  to  the  limit,  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary  to  conduct  a  civic 
electoral  campaign  in  a  partial  or  complete  vacuum.  This  will 
require  a  long-term  programme  of  citizen  ed ucatioji .  Citizens  must 
become  convinced  of  the  importance  of  nominating  candidates  for 
whom  they  can  vote  intelligently  and  conscientiously.  If  there  are 
ratepayers’  or  citizen  organizations  forward-looking  citizens  must  join 
them  and  take  part  in  drafting  their  annual  programmes  of  discussion 
and  open  forums.  Voluntary  associations  such  as  these  must  not  be 
abandoned  to  those  who  have  personal  interests  to  serve  or  to  light¬ 
weight  hangers-on.  The  only  way  to  remove  voting  inefficiency  is  to 
remove  its  causes,  which  can  be  done  only  through  the  efforts  of  the 
electors  themselves. 

2.  Quality  of  Membership  of  Elected  Bodies 

’ 

The  members  of  elected  bodies  are  usually  as  intelligent,  public- 
spirited  and  courageous  as  those  who  elect  them.  But  the  public 
expect  them  to  be  much  better  than  the  average  and  there  is  wide¬ 
spread  dissatisfaction  with  the  quality  of  city  councils  and  other 
elected  bodies.  Sometimes  this  feeling  is  not  justified.  It  may  be 
due  only  to  disappointment  that  some  pet  policy  has  not  been  carried 
out.  Unpopularity  of  a  member  of  council  may  be  due  to  the 
independence  of  his  judgment  and  his  determination  not  to  be 
influenced  by  special  pleading.  It  may  even  be  due  to  jealousy  of 
his  high  qualifications  for  the  office.  There  are,  however,  too  many 
small  men  in  elected  bodies. 

Local  government  is  not  only  big  business,  but  the  services  it 
renders  are  extremely  varied  and  affect  the  well-being  of  all  inhabitants 
of  the  municipality  young  and  old.  Often  civic  government  is  the 
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largest  undertaking  in  a  community.  The  board  of  management  of  a 
municipal  corporation  should  be  at  least  of  as  high  calibre  as  that  of  a 
private  corporation  of  comparable  size.  It  is  true  that  public  boards 
of  management  are  not  expected  to  make  cash  profits  or  pay  cash 
dividends.  Their  profits  are  hidden  in  better  services  for  the  cost 
involved  and  their  dividends  are  increased  health,  amenity  and  comfort 
for  all  inhabitants.  In  fact,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  measuring 
services,  municipal  corporations  require  more  expert  boards  of 
management  than  do  private  corporations  whose  stockholders  need 
only  a  single  yardstick,  the  size  of  their  dividend  cheques,  to  gauge 
the  soundness  of  their  investment. 

How  then  is  an  increasingly  efficient  personnel  of  elected  bodies 
to  be  attained?  Certainly  not  by  abuse,  contempt,  or  captious 
criticism.  These  are  much  more  in  evidence  than  expressions  of 
appreciation  of  meritorious  services.  An  intelligent  person  does  not 
resent  constructive  criticism  and  responds  to  praise  by  increased 
effort.  Neither  does  ignoring  members  of  elected  bodies  help.  Too 
many  citizens  begin  to  hibernate  the  day  after  the  election  and  do  not 
emerge  until  the  next  one.  If  a  member  of  an  elected  body  knew  that 
there  were  many  citizens  at  home  who  were  expecting  great  things  of 
him,  who  would  tell  him  by  telephone  or  letter  when  they  thought  he 
was  wrong  and  why  they  thought  so,  who  would  encourage  him 
personally  when  they  wished  to  support  him  in  his  course,  he  could 
render  better  service. 

There  is  nothing  disgraceful  in  being  “an  expert  in  getting 
elected.  ”  In  fact  getting  elected  is  a  candidate’s  duty  if  he  can  do  so 
without  sacrificing  principle.  Unless  successful  in  the  election  he 
cannot  make  the  contribution  that  he  thinks  himself  capable  of 
making.  Unfortunately  some  persons  who  enter  municipal  life  with 
high  intentions,  finding  themselves  thwarted  by  the  rules  of  the  game, 
gradually  deteriorate  into  mere  local  politicians,  principally  interested 
in  getting  re-elected.  Once  having  tasted  civic  office  many  seem  to 
be  obsessed  with  the  desire  to  remain  in  office  even  if  to  do  so  they 
have  to  subordinate  their  real  convictions.  In  fact  some  aldermen 
begin  to  play  politics  as  soon  as  their  term  begins.  Hence  the  rush 
to  get  resolutions  on  the  order  paper  at  the  first  meeting.  Hence  the 
unseemly  struggle  for  credit  and  preference.  The  electors  by  their 
inactivity  are  responsible  for  most  of  these  lapses;  if  the  electorate 
desires  more  efficient  representatives  it  must  itself  become  more 
efficient. 
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While  the  thorough  discussion  of  all  matters  of  public  policy  is 
much  to  be  desired,  the  same  cannot  be  said  for  the  interminable 
wrangles  and  the  almost  meaningless  “debates”  which  often  occur. 
This  waste  of  time  deters  many  busy  men  and  women  from  offering 
themselves  as  candidates  or  from  continuing  membership  on  council 
or  board  after  their  first  term. 

It  is  often  contended  that  the  obvious  way  to  obtain  better 
representatives  is  to  pay  sufficiently  large  salaries  to  get  good  men. 
It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  raising  salaries  for  legislators  would 
attract  a  greater  number  of  good  men  under  existing  conditions.  It 
is  more  doubtful  if  municipal  electors  would  sanction  sufficiently  large 
salaries  to  attract  men  and  women  from  other  employment  which  was 
at  the  same  time  certain  and  remunerative.  Payment  of  indemnities 
for  extra  out-of-pocket  expenses  is  justifiable,  and  most  self-respecting 
municipalities  will  consider  it  a  matter  of  common  justice,  but  the  chief 
effect  of  large  salaries  might  well  be  to  increase  the  number  of  “plums ” 
and  thus  attract  a  greater  number  of  full-time  professional  politicians 
to  whom  large  salaries  would  be  an  important  consideration. 

On  account  of  the  time  and  energy  which  must  be  devoted  to 
election  campaigns  yearly,  the  one-year  term  of  members  of  council 
is,  particularly  in  large  cities,  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  many  citizens 
who  otherwise  might  be  able  and  willing  to  serve  on  elected  bodies. 
The  ward  system,  as  it  limits  the  number  of  electors  from  whom 
candidates  may  be  chosen,  also  tends  to  produce  weak  candidates. 
When  the  only  candidates  are  of  mediocre  calibre  the  size  of  the  vote 
is  naturally  adversely  affected.  The  fact  that  candidates  may  be  of 
poor  quality  supplies  an  excuse,  but  does  not  give  a  valid  reason  for 
non-participation  of  citizens  in  affairs  of  their  municipal  corporation. 
If  voters  are  sufficiently  public-spirited,  intelligent,  well-informed  and 
persistent  they  can  remove,  or  bring  about  removal  of  conditions,  legal 
or  otherwise,  which  thwart  their  will. 

3.  Continuity  of  Policy  in  Elected  Bodies 

Examples  of  lack  of  continuity  of  policy  will  readily  occur  to 
anyone  who  has  observed  public  affairs  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time  in  urban  municipalities.  Even  in  rural  districts  it  is  observable, 
but  to  a  less  degree.  Policies  as  to  zoning  for  use,  town  planning, 
local  roads  and  streets,  street  widenings,  traffic  arteries,  parking 
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regulations,  street  signs  and  house  numbering  may  be  changed,  post¬ 
poned,  or  abandoned  by  a  municipal  council  without  sufficient  reason 
being  apparent.  The  practice  of  electing  members  of  councils  or 
boards  for  one  year  only,  or  even  for  two  years,  when  all  members 
retire  at  once,  contributes  to  this  condition. 

Recently  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  length  of  term  of  aldermen  in 
Canadian  cities.  Returns  were  received  from  76  cities  of  over  10,000 
population  each.  Of  these  10  had  a  three-year,  47  had  a  two-year, 
and  19  had  a  one-year  term,  18  of  these  being  in  Ontario.  Of  the  76, 
35  had  overlapping  terms,  8  of  these  being  in  Ontario.  On  the  whole 
the  overlapping  term  is  characteristic  of  the  west  but  has  some 
strongholds  in  the  east  and  has  made  some  progress  in  Ontario. 

Even  if  elections  make  little  change  in  the  membership  of  a 
council,  the  municipality  advances  or  retreats  by  one-  or  two-year 
spurts  because  the  time  unit  of  municipal  thinking  is  one  or  two  years 
as  the  case  may  be.  Whether  one-half,  one-third  or  all  of  the  members 
of  council  retire  at  the  end  of  a  council  year  at  election  time  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  decisions  of  council  as  to  salaries,  size  of  depart¬ 
mental  establishments,  contracts  and  expenditures  in  general.  No  , 
one  can  be  certain  of  re-election,  but  the  two-  or  three-year  over¬ 
lapping  term  gives  an  assurance  of  membership  which  makes  con¬ 
tinuity  of  policy  easier.  As  long  as  electors  take  the  ground  that 
members  of  elected  bodies  can  be  trusted  to  give  good  service  for  a 
year  only,  many  will  be  elected  who  are  incapable  of  giving  good 
service  for  a  month. 

The  extent  of  the  control  exercised  by  those  who  directly  or 
indirectly  supply  the  funds  from  which  public  expenditure  is  made 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  elections  or  by  the  number  of 
officials  elected,  but  by  the  stability  of  the  tax  rate,  the  orderly 
retirement  of  debt  and  by  the  gradual  and  steady  improvement  of  the 
civic  plant,  equipment  and  service.  Such  control  can  best  be  attained 
by  allowing  those  who  decide  on  policy  long  enough  undisturbed 
terms  to  show  what  they  can  do  and  by  retiring  a  fixed  proportion  of 
the  membership  of  the  policy-forming  body  each  year.  The  popular 
instinct  for  annual  elections  is  sound.  Proposals  for  a  system  of 
biennial  elections  have  been  rejected  at  the  polls.  A  thorough  annual 
discussion  of  local  public  affairs  is  salutary.  Both  those  members 
of  council  who  come  up  for  election  and  those  who  do  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  learn  public  opinion  and  to  govern  themselves 
accordingly. 
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At  one  time,  many  or  most  capital  improvements  were  paid  out 
of  current  revenues,  but  as  urban  conditions  grew  undertakings 
became  necessary  which  required  large  capital  expenditures  quite 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  tax  payers  to  finance  directly  from  annual 
tax  levies.  Bond  issues  were  the  only  way  out.  But  just  as  private 
instalment  buying,  if  not  done  according  to  a  well  considered  plan, 
may  lead  to  the  piling  up  of  capital  commitments  at  inconvenient 
dates  so  if  a  careful  policy  of  debenture  debt  assumption  and  retire¬ 
ment  is  not  laid  down  and  carefully  followed,  financial  embarrassment 
may  result.  When  members  of  elected  bodies  find  that  incurring 
debt  is  so  easy  and  painless  they  sometimes  yield  to  the  temptation  of 
keeping  down  the  tax  rate  in  their  term  by  issuing  bonds  for  purposes 
not  strictly  of  a  capital  nature,  and  by  eliminating  from  the  estimated 
current  expenditure  every  item  which  involves  capital  expenditures 
no  matter  how  small. 

Under  present  conditions  of  rapid  expansion,  and  particularly 
after  an  era  of  postponed  improvements,  an  out  and  out  pay-as-you-go 
policy  is  quite  impractical.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  nothing 
can  be  done  to  control  debenture  debt  and  debt  charges.  The 
following  policies  have  been  followed  to  advantage: 

1.  Paying  for  small  and  recurring  capital  items  out  of  current 
revenue. 

2.  Shortening  the  term  of  debenture  issues  much  below  the  life  of 
the  improvements  for  which  they  are  issued. 

3.  Assuming  each  year  an  increasing  proportion  of  capital 
expenditures. 

4.  Establishing  a  debt  retirement  fund  which  at  some  future  time 
could  be  drawn  upon  for  capital  expenditures. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  to  begin  the  establishment  of  such  policies. 
Taxpayers  are  better  able — possibly  better  able  than  they  ever  have 
been  or  ever  will  be  again — to  assume  a  slightly  increased  tax  burden 
for  the  sake  of  lower  interest  charges  in  the  future.  Educational  and 
social  service  expenditures  are  certain  to  increase  and  lowered  debt 
charges  will  help  to  meet  them.  Active  town  planning  and  rural 
planning  commissions  can  be  of  great  service  to  elected  councils  and 
boards  in  maintaining  continuity  of  policy  by  suggesting,  after  careful 
study,  priority  lists  of  capital  expenditures. 
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4.  Diffuseness  of  Municipal  Organization 

If  the  number  of  municipal  administrative  departments  is 
multiplied,  if  functions  which  belong  together  are  placed  in  separate 
departments,  if  unrelated  functions  are  placed  in  the  same  depart¬ 
ments,  or  if  the  same  function  is  split  between  two  departments,  the 
use  of  personnel  cannot  be  completely  efficient.  No  matter  how 
perfect  the  form  of  the  current  budget  may  be,  and  how  strict  the 
theoretical  control  of  appropriations,  waste  cannot  be  avoided  if  the 
departmentalization  is  diffuse  and  illogical  and  if  the  lines  of  responsi¬ 
bility  are  absent  or  obscure.  A  multiplication  of  administrative 
departments  is  one  of  the  most  certain  ways  to  add  to  cost  and 
frustrate  budgetary  control.  This  defect  occurs  rarely  if  at  all  in 
the  rural  and  smaller  urban  municipalities,  but  flourishes  in  many 
cities,  where  the  departments  number  from  six  or  seven  to  twenty  or 
twenty-five.  The  greater  the  number  of  departments  the  less  easy  is 
co-ordination  of  staff  and  interdepartmental  co-operation.  In  some 
cities  the  departments  have  become  compartments  which  operate  on  a 
strictly  independent  basis.  If  all  departments  which  produce  direct 
services  were  combined  in  one  service  department,  and  related  over¬ 
head  departments  were  combined  wherever  possible,  the  machinery  of 
municipal  government  would  be  greatly  simplified,  departmental  com¬ 
petition  for  funds  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  budget  control 
facilitated. 

The  custom  in  some  jurisdictions,  particularly  Ontario,  of  setting 
up  independent  or  semi-independent  incorporated  boards  or  commis¬ 
sions  for  special  purposes  such  as  the  administration  of  public  utilities 
tends  to  accentuate  diffuseness  of  organization  and  to  diminish  the 
importance  of  the  city  council.2  If  it  is  necessary  to  take  the 
municipal  transport  system,  as  the  saying  is,  out  of  politics,  why  is  it 
not  equally  advisable  to  take  pavements,  sidewalks  and  sewers  out  of 
politics?  In  short,  when  a  new  incorporated  administrative  commis¬ 
sion  is  established,  the  electorate  is  expressing  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  city  council  which  it  elects — and  therefore  in  itself.  Two  of  the 
surest  ways  to  bring  about  the  deterioration  of  municipal  councils 
are,  first,  to  express  lack  of  confidence  in  them  without  making 
constructive  suggestions,  and  second,  by  diminishing  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  make  it  progressively  less  worth  while  for  an  able  man  or 
woman  to  serve  on  them.  The  trend  toward  division  of  executive 
functions  and  the  setting  up  of  administrative  commissions  in  addition 
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to  municipal  councils  and  school  boards  must  be  reversed.  When  a 
new  function  emerges  it  must  be  co-ordinated  with  an  existing  depart- 
V  Tnent  and  wherever  possible  existing  related  departments  should  be 
combined.  Simplification  of  administrative  system  is  necessary  not 
only  to  restore  the  authority  of  city  councils  and  boards,  but  to  clarify 
th^thinking  and  strengthen  the  control  of  the  municipal  electors. 

^  Rural  municipalities  and  small  urban  municipalities  escape  the 
dangers  of  diffuse  departmentalization,  but  many  of  them  have 
difficulty  getting  or  keeping  highly  skilled  employees.  Combining  the 
offices  of  secretary  or  clerk  and  treasurer  so  that  a  full  time  qualified 
official,  adequately  paid,  may  be  employed  helps  solve  this  difficulty, 
and  some  rural  municipalities  have  gone  even  further  in  combining 
overhead  departments.  All  local  municipalities  should  be  large 
enough,  populous  enough,  and  have  financial  resources  enough  to 
employ  at  least  one  competent  full  time  official.  A  municipality  that 
cannot  do  so  should  combine  or  be  combined  with  another  or  others 
until  their  combined  municipal  resources  are  adequate  for  economic 
and  efficient  operation. 

Finally  there  is  the  problem  raised  by  the  maintenance  of  a 
number  of  independent  municipalities  in  the  same  local  economic  area, 
with  its  attendant  expensive  duplication.  The  problem  of  the  proper 
administration  of  metropolitan  areas  is  one  that  has  emerged  slowly 
and  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  recognized  by  the  general  public. 
Until  the  local  governments  in  these  metropolitan  areas  are  merged  or 
properly  co-ordinated,  duplication  and  diffuseness  of  organization 
cannot  be  avoided  and  the  local  administration  of  health,  welfare, 
education,  police,  fire  protection,  water,  trunk  sewers  and  sewage 
disposal,  traffic  arteries  and  community  planning  will  fall  short  of  the 
efficiency  and  economy  which  might  otherwise  obtain. 

5.  Use  of  Administrative  Personnel  by  Elected  Bodies 

A  large  Canadian  city  including  its  boards  and  commissions  may 
have  15,000  employees,  including  almost  every  skilled  trade  and  a 
great  variety  of  professional  men  and  women  such  as  public  heaith 
physicians,  epidemiologists,  diagnosticians,  pediatricians,  dietitians, 
solicitors,  counsel,  claims  lawyers,  public  health  nurses,  school  nurses, 
dentists,  civil  engineers,  hydraulic  engineers,  sanitary  engineers, 
electrical  engineers,  chemical  engineers,  auditors,  financiers,  architects, 
recreation  experts,  clerical  experts,  educationists,  teaching  specialists 
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and  public  school  teachers.  In  small  cities  and  towns  there  are  fewer 
employees  with  less  varied  occupations,  and  rural  municipalities  have 
still  fewer  employees  representing  possibly  only  three  or  four  occupa¬ 
tions.  All  municipalities  are  alike  in  this,  however,  that  the  special 
skills  and  knowledge  of  one  employee  are  available  to  all  members  of 
the  administrative  service,  unless  the  civic  service  is  so  highly  depart¬ 
mentalized  that  each  department  has  become  a  closed  preserve. 

There  is,  however,  an  all  too  general  tradition  that  appointed 
officials  should  only  give  information  or  advice  to  the  council  or  other 
policy  making  bodies  when  asked  for  it  officially.  Yet  there  is  no 
policy  of  the  first  importance  which  could  not  be  illuminated  by 
special  knowledge  in  the  possession  of  some  department  head  or  some 
member  of  his  staff  on  whom  he  could  call.  It  is  true  that  in  most 
municipalities  department  heads  are  called  on  for  information  or 
suggestions  when  some  special  question  comes  up.  Indeed  the  policy 
of  consulting  department  heads  may  be  carried  to  such  an  extreme 
that  all  department  heads  are  required  to  be  present  at  all  regular 
meetings  of  council  in  order  that  they  may  answer  questions  if  called 
upon  to  do  so,  a  procedure  which  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  involves 
a  great  waste  of  the  time  of  important  executives  and  impedes 
departmental  business.  But  asking  questions  of  department  heads 
is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  receiving  suggestions  from  them. 
Department  heads  should  not  only  be  consulted,  they  should  be 
encouraged  to  take  the  initiative  in  giving  information  and  making 
suggestions,  of  course  through  the  proper  official  channels.  If  reports 
were  required  from  each  department  each  month  or  each  quarter  on 
forms  set  by  council,  with  a  place  reserved  for  suggestions,  the 
permanent  executive  might  assist  council  greatly  in  deciding  on 
matters  of  policy.  But  if  department  heads  are  publicly  snubbed  once 
or  twice  by  members  of  council  for  volunteering  suggestions  this 
source  of  help  will  dry  up.  Citizens  are  not  blameless  in  the  matter. 
One  would  think  that  they  would  be  interested  in  getting  all  the  value 
they  could  from  the  large  sums  of  money  they  spend  for  professional 
and  technical  service,  yet  not  long  ago  a  weekly  paper  published  a 
letter  accusing  the  municipal  clerk  of  running  the  council  because  he 
bad  proffered  advice,  and  many  electors  and  some  members  of  elected 
todies  have  a  similar  point  of  view. 

The  fact  is  that  the  task  of  deciding  on  municipal  problems  is 
t  coming  more  difficult  and  more  involved,  and  that  elected  bodies 
r.iust  draw  increasingly  on  all  the  resources  of  information  and 
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experience  at  their  disposal  in  the  civic  service.  Instead  of  employees 
being  snubbed  or  dismissed  for  stepping  out  of  line  by  volunteering 
information  or  suggestions,  officials  without  independent  ideas  should 
be  got  rid  of.  Of  course  an  official  may  be  offensive  in  presenting  his 
case,  and  so  should  be  disciplined,  but  if  he  is  modest  and  confines 
himself  to  matters  of  fact  he  should  be  commended  even  if  his  informa¬ 
tion  and  suggestions  are  not  considered  favourably  by  council.  In 
former  times  military  discipline  in  the  public  service  might  have  been 
necessary  and  useful  but  now  it  is  too  expensive.  One  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  faced  by  councils  and  boards  is  how  to  tap  the' 
reservoir  of  information  and  experience  of  their  professional  and 
technical  staff.  The  appointed  public  servant  who  has  had  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  a  municipality’s  service  may  be  quite  as  public-spirited 
and  disinterested  as  an  elected  official. 

6.  The  Committee  System 

Sometimes  the  number  of  committees  of  an  elected  body  is 
determined  by  the  number  of  its  members;  if  there  are  eleven  members 
there  must  be  eleven  committees  so  that  every  member  can  be  given  a 
chairmanship.  The  size  of  committees  is  often  determined  by  the 
number  of  members  that  have  to  be  placated  or  by  the  presumed  neces¬ 
sity  of  having  committees  large  enough  to  carry  their  recommendations 
in  a  meeting  of  the  whole  body.  Sometimes  committees  consist  of  the 
whole  membership  of  council  with  a  different  chairman  for  each 
committee.  Such  systems,  based  on  appeasement  or  opportunism, 
usually  promote  talk  rather  than  discussion,  and  do  not  relate  special 
knowledge,  experience  and  ability  to  expedite  business  to  the  needs 
of  the  elected  body. 

Not  every  member  of  council  or  board  makes  a  good  chairman. 
Not  every  member  will  make  a  contribution  to  any  committee  on  the 
list  of  committees.  It  is  proverbial  that  a  small  committee  can  most 
expeditiously  bring  out  and  consider  the  points  at  issue.  A  standing 
committee  of  three  or  five  members  is  probably  large  enough.  If  it 
does  its  work  well  and  if  its  findings  are  well  presented,  its  reports  w:  \ 
usually  be  adopted  by  the  council  or  board.  This  is  particularly  trute 
if  the  report  is  distributed  to  all  members  of  the  main  body  before  tbi  e 
meeting  which  is  to  deal  with  the  report.  If  the  committee’s  worls  j 
has  been  slovenly  and  the  report  is  not  capable  of  clear  explanations 
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it  probably  will  not  meet  the  approval  of  council  or  board  unless  the 
members  of  the  committee  form  the  majority  of  the  parent  body. 
That  is  a  fatal  weakness  of  a  large  committee  which  can  always  force 
its  reports  through  whether  they  be  good  or  bad.  If  it  is  clear  from  the 
start  that  no  report  will  be  considered  favourably  unless  it  bears 
evidence  of  careful  work  and  is  clearly  presented,  committees  will  live 
up  to  expectations. 

The  first  thing  a  public  body  should  do  is  to  decide  how  many 
and  what  committees  are  needed  to  deal  with  its  business.  The 
second  step  is  to  select  chairmen  for  each  committee  according  to  their 
ability  as  chairmen  and  their  special  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
field  in  which  the  committee  is  to  do  its  work.  Lastly  the  members 
should  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  ability  to  work  with  others,  and  of 
their  special  knowledge  or  experience.  The  chairmen  should  be  given 
something  to  say  about  the  make-up  of  their  committees.  All  this  is, 
no  doubt,  a  gospel  of  perfection,  but  it  may  be  approximated  if  the 
good  of  the  corporation’s  business  is  the  prime  consideration.  A 
good  or  bad  committee  system  may  make  or  break  a  session. 

7.  Sectionalism  in  Municipal  Affairs 

Although  sectionalism  in  national  affairs  is  generally  regarded 
as  an  obstacle  to  efficient  and  economic  government,  and  the  existence 
of  harmful  sectionalism  in  provincial  affairs  is  also  obvious,  few  think 
of  sectionalism  in  local  affairs,  and  even  by  those  who  do  its  seriousness 
is  not  usually  recognized.  The  tendency  to  sectionalism  is  emphasized 
by  the  ward  system  found  in  many,  but  fortunately  not  in  all, 
municipalities.  When  a  policy,  unpopular  in  some  sections,  is 
mooted,  a  member  of  council  may,  if  elections  are  at  large,  gain  in 
some  sections  what  he  loses  in  others,  but  if  election  is  by  ward  he 
hesitates  to  act  against  the  wishes  of  his  section.  A  ward  repre¬ 
sentative  may  obtain  in  return  for  past  or  future  favours,  expressed  or 
tacit,  the  support  of  representatives  of  other  wards  in  defeating  or 
promoting  a  pet  project.  How  far  local  sectionalism  will  go  is  almost 
unbelievable.  Some  years  ago,  in  a  British  Columbia  municipality 
of  25,000  population,  appropriation  for  maintenance  of  roads  and 
bridges  were  made  by  ward,  and  records  were  so  kept  that  each  ward 
member  of  council  might  kno^^hat  his  position  was  not  being  under¬ 
mined  by  his  ward  not  getting  the  full  share  of  expenditures.  Since 
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then  the  ward  system  of  election  has  been  abandoned  in  this  munici¬ 
pality  and  all  members  are  elected  by  general  vote  for  two-year 
overlapping  terms. 

Short  of  abolishing  election  by  wards,  the  election  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  councils  and  boards  by  general  vote  gives  added 
weight  to  the  municipality-wide  point  of  view  regarding  the  necessity 
of  current  and  capital  expenditures.  Fredericton  has  nomination  by 
ward  but  election  at  large.  Even  after  election  procedure  has  been 
modified  to  meet  “ward  psychology,”  attempts  will  be  made  to 
obtain  civic  expenditure  of  benefit  only  to  a  locality  at  the  expense 
entirely  or  partially  of  all  taxpayers.  Sectionalism  in  civic  administra¬ 
tion  will  grow  less  as  it  disappears  from  the  minds  of  electors  and  thus 
becomes  bad  politics. 


B.  Technical  Problems 

The  seven  problems  which  have  just  been  discussed  are  funda¬ 
mental  problems  of  democratic  control.  Progress  toward  their 
solution  may  and  should  be  continuous.  Elected  bodies  are,  however, 
faced  with  many  other  problems  which  may  appear  at  first  glance  to 
be  more  important.  In  some  cases  they  do  demand  immediate 
solution ;  but  when  once  solved  in  principle,  all  that  remains  to  be  done 
is  to  work  out  administration  detail.  They  are  essentially  technical 
problems.  Among  them  are: 

1.  How  may  valuations  of  real  property,  the  basis  of  the  local 
revenue  structure,  be  kept  up  to  date? 

2.  How  should  current  and  capital  expenditures  be  budgeted  for? 

3.  How  should  municipalities  secure  added  revenues? 

4.  In  view  of  large  and  increasing  subventions  from  provincial 
governments  how  are  local  elected  bodies  to  maintain  their  vigour? 

1.  Assessment  practice  is  treated  at  some  length  in  Chapter  V  of 
this  volume.  If  the  methods  outlined  are  followed,  a  reassessment 
of  one-third  of  the  properties  each  year  will  keep  the  assessment  up  to 
date.  New  structures  in  every  part  of  the  city  should  be  added  to  the 
roll  each  year  and  any  observed  inequities  in  any  part  of  the  city 
should  be  corrected.  In  no  department  of  civic  administration  is 
following  the  line  of  least  resistance  more  common  than  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  assessment  rolls  and  in  none  is  it  more  harmful.  Only  a 
continuous  working  over  of  the  valuations  can  maintain  reasonable 
equity  of  taxation. 
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2.  The  preparation  of  the  current  and  capital  budget  is  discussed 
in  Chapter  VI. 

3.  The  problem  of  establishing  a  broader  base  for  local  taxation 
than  exists  at  present,  so  as  to  relieve  real  estate  and  business  from 
part  of  the  tax  burden  they  now  bear,  is  discussed  at  some  length  in 
Chapter  VI.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful  whether  any  of  the 
methods  so  far  proposed  would  give  any  substantial  relief  except 
increased  economy  in  expenditure,  which  is  not  always  popular,  or 
greater  efficiency  in  operation,  which  sometimes  is  not  politically 
possible.  The  only  obvious  recourse  is  to  revenues  now  in  control  of 
“senior”  governments.  Civic  councils  and  boards  should  bear  in 
mind,  however,  that  difficulty  in  raising  revenue  is  not  an  unmixed 
evil.  It  may  compel  careful  administration.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
many  municipal  corporations  are  not  inferior  administratively  to  the 
federal  and  provincial  governments  which  have  more  productive  and 
more  varied  sources  of  revenue.3 

4.  One  problem  of  local  finance  overshadows  all  others:  how 
many  local  governments  receive  large  subventions  from  senior 
governments  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  their  vigour?4 

There  are  two  grave  dangers  of  large  grants  from  the  provinces 
to  local  authorities  and  of  the  federal  government  to  the  province. 
These  are: 

1.  That  the  public  and  local  public  bodies  will  consider  these 
grants  as  “found  money”  and  become  less  critical  of  local  expendi¬ 
tures; 

2.  That  provincial  governments  will  so  extend  their  control  over 
municipalities  and  educational  boards  as  to  undermine  their  autonomy. 

Subventions  from  senior  to  junior  governments  are  probably  here  to 
stay;  indeed  they  may  grow  very  much  larger.  The  sources  of  local 
income  are  not  numerous  enough  or  productive  enough  to  pay  for  the 
traditional  services  and  at  the  same  time  the  very  largely  increased 
educational  and  social  services  which  have  resulted  from  patent  needs 
and  popular  demand,  or  have  been  thrust  upon  local  public  bodies 
by  the  provinces. 

Real  estate  taxation  seems  to  have  reached,  or  nearly  reached, 
the  limit  of  its  productivity.  The  notion  that  real  estate  should  be 
entirely  freed  from  the  financial  burden  of  educational  and  social 
service  is,  however,  of  very  doubtful  validity.  When  ownership  of 
real  estate  was  the  best  indication  of  wealth,  and  when  school  and 
social  services  were  simple,  it  is  hard  to  see  that  any  injustice  was 
involved.  But  as  personal  wealth  in  many  forms  became  available 
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for  taxation  and  as  schooling  and  public  welfare  became  more  highly 
specialized  and  much  more  expensive,  it  became  evident  that  it  was 
no  longer  just  or  plausible  that  real  estate  should  bear  the  whole 
burden.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  real  estate  benefits  largely  from  being 
located  in  a  community  which  has  excellent  schools,  an  active  health 
department  and  an  efficient  welfare  department.  The  inhabitants 
benefit  even  more  directly.  All  their  wealth  or  tax-paying  ability 
should  contribute  to  the  cost.  But  as  corporation  taxes,  gasoline  taxes 
and  income  taxes  are  in  the  exclusive  control  of  senior  governments  the 
only  way  to  tap  public  revenue  arising  through  them  appears  to  be 
through  subvention. 

The  following  principles  should  be  observed  if  the  danger  of  too 
highly  centralized  control  is  to  be  avoided. 

1.  Local  governing  bodies  should  receive  aid  from  only  one 
source — the  provincial  authority.  Any  contributions  from  the 
federal  authority  should  be  made  through  the  provinces.  Only  thus 
can  a  clear  line  of  responsibility  be  preserved. 

2.  Subventions  should  not  be  made  on  the  basis  of  assessment. 
Equity  would  demand  a  province-wide  equalization  of  assessment. 
This  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  particularly  in  provinces  in 
which,  as  a  result  of  public  policy,  there  are  forces  at  work  which  tend 
to  keep  the  assessment  down. 

3.  So  called  matching  grants  should  be  avoided  as  they  are  apt  to 
encourage  expenditure,  perhaps  for  purposes  which  may  not  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  most  insistent  needs  of  individual  municipalities. 

4.  Provincial  taxes  shared  between  provinces  and  local  bodies, 
by  which  the  share  of  the  latter  is  recognized  as  a  legitimate  part  of 
their  revenue,  affects  the  autonomy  of  local  institutions  less  than  a 
direct  grant.  If  each  layer  of  government  could  be  assigned  taxes 
which  it  could  levy  and  out  of  the  proceeds  of  which  it  could  maintain 
its  services,  responsibility  for  the  rate  of  taxation  and  the  amount  of 
expenditure  would  be  quite  clear;  but  how  this  could  be  done  has  not 
been  determined.  The  shared  tax  is  the  next  best  solution  of  the 
problem  of  financing  necessary  local  expenditures.  The  great  danger 
of  this  method  would  be  the  granting  of  so  large  a  share  of  provincial 
taxes  as  to  encourage  uneconomic  expenditure  by  local  bodies. 

/ 

There  will  always  be  a  probability  that  either  direct  grants  or 
shared  taxes  will  lead  to  waste  at  the  local  level,  until  citizens  realize 
that  all  public  taxation  comes  out  of  the  same  pocket — their  pocket — 
and  that  all  public  expenditures  at  whatever  level  of  government  are 
made  out  of  public  revenue  which  is  for  the  most  part  contributed  by 
them  directly  or  indirectly.  Local  bodies  should  be  held  responsible 
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for  all  gross  expenditure  out  of  the  total  revenue  they  have  received. 
If  municipal  councils  and  school  boards  are  required  to  issue  public 
statements  showing  on  one  side  total  revenues  from  all  sources  and 
on  the  other  side  gross  expenditure,  not  simply  expenditures  less 
government  grants,  local  electors  will  not  readily  be  misled. 


Conclusion 

A  good  workman  will  do  good  work  under  all  circumstances  but 
will  do  more  and  better  work  if  provided  with  good  tools.  So  citizens 
can  obtain  more  and  better  public  services  from  a  good  governmental 
organization  than  from  a  poor  one.  The  form  of  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  existing  in  any  community  is  not  a  straitjacket  but  rather  a  suit 
which  may  be  changed  from  time  to  time  by  the  people  who  wear  it  as 
new  needs  arise  and  new  capacities  develop. 

Information  and  intelligence  are  required  for  the  solution  of  local 
problems.  Courage,  independence  of  judgment  and  capacity  for 
persistence  are  even  more  needful.  Granted  these,  the  necessary 
adjustments  can  always  be  made. 

A  pro  forma  chart  of  a  possible  organization  of  an  urban  muni¬ 
cipal  corporation  embodying  some  of  the  suggestions,  explicit  or 
implied,  made  in  this  and  other  chapters  of  this  volume  will  be  found 
on  pages  142  and  143. 

NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  IX 

1.  Municipal  Tear  Book ,  London,  Ontario,  1948,  p.  85. 

2.  Cf.  C.  A.  Curtis:  “Municipal  Government  in  Ontario,”  Canadian  Journal  oj 
Economics  and  Political  Science,  August,  1942. 

3.  H.  A.  Innis:  “The  Rowell-Sirois  Report,”  Canadian  Journal  oj  Economics  and 
Political  Science,  Vol.  VI,  p.  568  (Nov.,  1940):  “It  is  probable  that  the  provinces  and 
the  municipalities  have  shown  greater  capacity  for  administrative  improvements  than 
the  federal  government.  Local  administration  is  immediately  concerned  with  local 
problems,  and  burdens  of  taxation  have  contributed  powerfully  to  efficiency  in  an 
exceedingly  difficult  administrative  problem.” 

4.  K.  Grant  Crawford,  “The  Independence  of  Municipal  Councils  in  Ontario,” 
Canadian  Journal  oj  Economics  and  Political  Science,  November,  1940,  pp.  543-554: 
“.  .  .  that  we  can  preserve  what  we  claim  to  desire,  a  democratic  representative  form 
of  government  and  at  the  same  time  eliminate  independence  and  self-government  from 
that  which  most  closely  affects  the  people,  is  very  doubtful  indeed  and  the  attempt 
should  give  rise  to  very  serious  thought  on  the  part  of  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  future  of  our  governmental  institutions.”  See  also  K.  Grant  Crawford,  “The 
Place  of  Municipal  Institutions  in  a  Democracy,”  Public  Affairs,  Summer,  1944,  p.  226. 
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Addendum 


on 

Local  Government  in  Newfoundland 

Newfoundland  became  a  part  of  Canada  one  minute  before  mid¬ 
night,  March  31st,  1949.  At  that  time  the  manuscript  of  this  volume 
had  been  completed.  Indeed  when  it  was  begun  there  seemed  to  be 
little  prospect  that  Newfoundland  would  in  the  near  future  become  a 
part  of  the  Canadian  confederation. 

The  student  of  local  government  in  Canada  must  now  consider 
ten  provinces  instead  of  nine.  A  short  account  of  local  government  in 
Newfoundland  prior  to  1949  is  included  in  this  addendum.  It  is 
hoped  that  later  a  more  detailed  account  may  be  published. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Prowse  wrote  in  1907:  “The  story  of  Newfoundland’s 
local  government  is  so  extraordinary  and  makes  such  a  grotesque 
chapter  in  colonial  history  that  any  reader  might  be  pardoned  for 
treating  it  almost  as  romance,  an  ingenious  invention  of  some  writer 
of  fiction.”  1  From  shortly  after  its  discovery  in  1497  down  to  about 
1729,  except  for  intervals  when  there  wras  a  resident  Governor,  the 
only  form  of  government  in  Newfoundland  was  the  famous  “Fishing 
Admiral”  rule.  To  quote  Mr.  J.  R.  Smallwood,  a  leader  in  the 
confederation  movement,  this  rule  was  essentially  as  follows:  “Into 
all  the  best  harbours  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island  every  summer 
sailed  dozens  of  fishing  vessels  from  the  west  coast  of  England.  The 
skipper  of  the  first  such  vessel  became  the  Admiral  of  that  harbour 
for  the  season;  of  the  second  vessel  the  Vice-Admiral;  and  of  the  third, 
Rear  Admiral.  These  three  Admirals  were  the  sole  government  in 
that  part  of  the  country  for  the  year,  and  so  every  settled  part  of  the 
country  was  ruled.  The  ‘Admirals’  were  often  ignorant  and 
illiterate,  nearly  always  rough  and  ruthless,  and  justice  under  their 
rule  was  a  mockery.  The  settlers  smarted  under  the  heavy  fists  of 
the  ‘Fishing  Admirals’  and  there  was  a  constant  movement  away 
from  the  good  harbours  to  isolated  remote  coves  along  the  coast,  a 
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fact  which  largely  explains  why  today’s  population  of  327,000  is  to  be 
found  living  in  1,500  coastal  settlements.”2  Prowse  states  that  “the 
democratic  English,  however,  made  the  admiral  change  each  week  so 
that  each  master  in  town  became  admiral.”  Ships  from  other 
western  nations  also  appeared,  and  the  French  at  least  adopted  the 
“Admiral”  system  though  not  the  “democratic”  device  referred  to 
above.  Certainly  the  custom  was  not  democratic  according  to  present 
standards,  and  certainly  there  were  no  local  representative  institutions. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  resident  Governors  of  this  period  was  a 
Puritan  from  Maine.  Although  appointed  by  Cromwell,  he  was 
continued  in  office  for  some  time  by  Charles  II,  apparently  on  account 
of  the  efficiency  of  his  administration.  In  the  end  he  did  not  receive 
the  salary  earned  during  his  encumbency  although  he  petitioned  both 
Cromwell  and  Charles  II  therefor.  Perhaps  an  incident  such  as  this 
illustrates  the  sketchy  nature  of  the  government  of  that  time.  During 
much  of  the  latter  part  of  this  period  the  “Fishing  Admirals” 
apparently  functioned  under  the  occasional  supervision  of  naval 
officers  of  the  Royal  fleet.  Some  of  these  naval  Governors  were 
modern  in  their  outlook.  They  held,  during  the  war  with  France, 
gatherings  of  the  inhabitants  modelled  on  the  New  England  Town 
Meeting.  A  record  of  such  councils  or  courts  held  in  St.  John’s  in 
1712  shows  that  two  Fishing  Admirals  were  present  (the  chief  and  his 
vice-chief)  and  that  decisions  of  a  municipal  nature  were  made.  At 
any  rate  this  unique  system  of  local  government  was  soon  abandoned. 

From  1729  to  1825  there  was  practically  one-man  government 
by  a  Governor.  During  the  last  third  of  this  period  the  singular 
nature  of  the  administration  was  modified  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Supreme  Court,  Supreme  Circuit  Court  and  Quarter  Sessions.  In 
1729  government  by  Quarter  Sessions  was  projected,  but  met  with 
indifferent  success.  The  Courts,  such  as  they  were,  were  presided 
over  by  unpaid  judges  without  professional  qualifications.  The  naval 
governors  were  in  the  island  only  part  of  the  year  and  a  civilian 
governor,  usually  a  local  business  man,  was  appointed  governor  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.  In  fact,  England  looked  upon  Newfoundland  not 
so  much  as  a  colony  as  a  fishing  station  and  a  recruiting  ground  for 
the  Royal  Navy. 

About  the  end  of  the  American  Revolutionary  War,  St.  John’s 
had  a  permanent  population  of  about  5,000  and  an  additional  transient 
population  of  5,000.  A  regular  Supreme  Court  was  established  in 
1791  and  in  1824  Quarter  Sessions  were  set  up  on  a  permanent  basis. 
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In  1825  the  Governor  was  directed  to  appoint  an  advisory  council  of 
local  men,  but  it  was  not  until  1832  that  representative  institutions 
were  established,  although  the  setting  up  of  a  legislature  had  been 
recommended  by  a  British  naval  governor  as  early  as  1802.  Respon¬ 
sible  government,  as  known  in  Canada,  was  not  established  till  1855. 
Real  municipal  institutions  could  hardly  be  expected  before  that  time, 
and  on  account  of  the  scattered  settlement  and  the  absence  of  a 
developed  road  system  there  was  comparatively  little  municipal 
development  during  the  “responsible  government”  period. 

In  1888  the  inhabitants  of  St.  John’s,  then  numbering  about 
30,000  out  of  a  total  population  in  Newfoundland  of  203,000,  were 
allowed  by  Parliament  to  elect  a  mayor  and  five  councillors  to  act  with 
two  appointed  councillors.  The  term  of  office  was  three  years.  In 
1902  an  Act  was  passed  by  which  the  city  was  to  have  six  councillors, 
all  elected  by  popular  vote  for  a  four-year  term.  At  this  time  and  for 
some  years  thereafter  St.  John’s  was  the  only  full-fledged  municipality 
on  the  island. 

In  1905  the  whole  revenue  of  St.  John’s  was  about  $160,000, 
over  one-half  supplied  from  local  taxes,  water  and  sewage  rates  on 
rentals,  and  fees.  The  provincial  government  also  paid  into  the 
municipal  treasury  rents  from  Crown  property  in  the  city,  duties  on 
all  coal  imported  into  the  city,  a  definite  sum  of  $8,000  and  special 
appropriations  for  roads,  streets  and  bridges.  The  city  paid  the 
province  annually  $12,000  toward  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  fire 
department.  The  city  council  could  not  incur  liabilities  beyond  its 
actual  revenue  without  the  consent  of  Parliament  and  was  required  to 
report  fully  each  year  to  the  Governor-in-Council.  The  debt  was  a 
little  more  than  one  million  dollars  and  the  annual  interest  charges 
about  29%  of  the  total  expenditure. 

In  1934  Newfoundland  came  under  a  Commission  form  of 
government,  all  legislative  and  executive  powers  being  exercised  by  a 
Commission  of  six  members  appointed  by  the  British  Government, 
three  being  Newfoundlanders.  The  only  general  legislation  for  the 
incorporation  of  towns  up  to  1949  was  the  Local  Administration  Act 
of  1937.  Two  rural  districts  were  incorporated  temporarily  under 
this  Act:  rural  districts  are  not  really  rural,  but  rather  combinations 
of  two  or  three  very  small  communities.  A  Local  Government  Area 
was  incorporated  under  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Administration 
Military  Areas  Act  of  1941.  Except  for  St.  John’s  the  first  municipal 
incorporations  were  in  1942.  The  Local  Administration  Act  em- 
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powered  the  Governor-in- Commission  to  incorporate  any  area,  to 
state  the  name  by  which  the  Council  should  be  known  and  to  appoint 
the  members  of  the  Council  by  Orders.  The  special  acts  provide  for 
eventual  replacement  of  appointed  by  elected  councils.  The  general 
act  provides  only  for  the  real  estate  tax,  whereas  municipal  corpora¬ 
tions  set  up  under  special  acts  provide  for  business,  entertainment  and 
stock  taxes.  One  can  understand  why  the  Local  Administration  Act 
is  unworkable  and  unpopular  and  has  never  proved  acceptable.  In 
general  town  councils  exercise  control  of  building,  sanitation,  streets 
and  roads,  drains  and  sewers,  and  general  taxation.  On  any  revenues 
raised  locally  amounting  to  $3,000  or  less  the  government  matches 
dollar  for  dollar.  From  $3,000  to  $10,000  the  government  grant  is 
50  cents  per  dollar.  In  addition  the  government  makes  special  grants 
for  rehabilitation  of  roads  and  fire  fighting  equipment. 

The  electors  of  the  city  of  St.  John’s  must  be  British  subjects, 
at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  living  in  the  city  or  within  one  mile 
of  its  limits.  They  must  be  owners,  lessees,  tenants  or  occupiers  on 
the  appraisement  books  of  the  city,  and  must  have  paid  their  city 
taxes  to  date  and  not  be  disqualified  for  mental  incapacity. 

There  are  at  present  twenty  municipal  councils  including  the 
council  of  one  city  (St.  John’s,  the  capital),  fifteen  town  councils  and 
five  rural  district  councils,  and  one  local  government  area.  The  city 
of  St.  John’s  has  a  population  of  about  57,000;  the  largest  town  has  a 
population  of  about  5,500  and  ten  other  communities  have  populations 
ranging  from  1,200  to  3,500.  As  the  road  system  is  extended,  local 
secondary  industries  are  developed  and  local  centres  become  more 
populous,  the  municipal  system  of  Newfoundland  will  become  more 
extensive.  Under  the  Commission  system  local  municipal  government 
was  under  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Health  and  Welfare  and  the 
Department  of  Education  under  the  Commissioner  of  Home  Affairs 
and  Education.  Until  it  is  desirable  to  set  up  a  separate  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs,  it  might  be  possible  under  the  new  provincial 
system  to  co-ordinate  both  branches  of  local  government  under  one 
Minister  of  Education  and  of  Municipal  Affairs. 

Local  School  Administration  and  Provincial 
Educational  Control  in  Newfoundland3 

Newfoundland  has  a  dual  system  of  public  schools.  There  are 
the  public  schools  which  are  denominational  and  the  common  schools 
which  are  interdenominational.  The  origin  of  the  church  schools 
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dates  back  to  the  first  schools  on  the  island.  The  churches  assumed 
responsibility  of  educating  the  children.  They  built  the  schools  and 
supplied  the  teachers.  Today  the  schools  are  financed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  there  is  a  uniform  teachers’  training  programme  and  a 
common  curriculum. 

Local  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  denominational  school 
boards,  with  the  local  clergyman  a  member  and  often  chairman.4 
The  function  of  these  boards  is  to  look  after  the  school  property, 
provide  teachers,  and  to  see  that  the  school  is  properly  equipped. 

The  whole  school  system  is  administered  by  a  Department  of 
Education  which  functions  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  of  any 
provincial  Department  of  Education  in  Canada,  although  in  com¬ 
position  somewhat  different.  At  the  head  of  the  Department  is  the 
Commissioner  for  Home  Affairs  and  Education  [previous  to  Con¬ 
federation].  A  Council  of  Education  consisting  of  the  Commissioner, 
the  Secretary  for  Education  and  representatives  of  the  Church  of 
England,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Salvation  Army,  who  are  also 
executive  officers  of  the  Department,  determines  the  educational 
policy  of  Newfoundland. 

The  large  majority  of  Newfoundland’s  schools  are  one-  or  two- 
room  schools  serving  the  scattered  population  in  all  parts  of  the 
island.  .  .  .  Because  of  the  absence  of  roads,  schools  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  island  can  be  reached  only  by  sea.  The  children  are 
compelled  to  attend  school  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen.  .  .  .  The 
elementary  schools  comprise  Grades  I  to  VIII,  and  the  high  schools 
Grades  IX  to  XI.  At  the  collegiate  institutes  and  some  of  the  schools 
in  the  larger  centres,  an  additional  year  of  high  school  is  given 
(Grade  XII). 

NOTES  TO  ADDENDUM  ON  NEWFOUNDLAND 

1.  D.  W.  Prowsc:  “Local  Government  in  Newfoundland,”  in  Wickett  (ed.): 
Municipal  Government  in  Canada.  Cf.  Prowse:  A  History  of  Newfoundland,  London,  1876. 

2.  Article  by  J.  R.  Smallwood  in  Toronto  Daily  Star,  Feb.  11,  1949.  Also 
“Facts  about  Newfoundland,”  B.C.  Department  of  Education,  p.  1,  which  sets  the 
date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Fishing  Admiral  system  at  1 633  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

3.  The  following  concise  account  is  quoted  verbatim  from  “Class  Room  Bulletin 
on  Social  Studies,”  No.  17,  November,  1948,  published  by  the  Alberta  Department  of 
Education. 

4.  As  many  settlements  are  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  adherents  of  one  church 
only,  this  system  is  not  so  difficult  of  administration  as  it  might  seem. 


Appendix  I 

General  Features  of  the  Municipal  and  Local  School 
Establishments  in  Each  of  Nine  Provinces. 

Nova  Scotia 

Nova  Scotia’s  eighteen  counties  are  not  municipalities  but  judicial 
and  administrative  divisions  of  the  province.  The  province  has  24 
municipalities,  twelve  corresponding  in  area  to  the  counties  of  the 
same  name,  and  twelve  being  districts  within  six  counties.  In  each 
unit  the  legislative  body  is  the  municipal  council,  elected  by  districts. 
Its  presiding  official  is  styled  Warden.  The  Municipal  corporations 
have  the  usual  powers,  but  the  rights  to  borrow  money  and  pass 
by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  municipality  are  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs.  The  Nova  Scotia 
Municipality  differs  from  the  county  municipality  of  Ontario  in  that 
incorporated  towns  are  not  represented  as  such  in  the  council  of  the 
municipality.  The  municipalities  are  constituted  by  the  Municipal 
Act.1 

The  council  of  a  municipality  is  made  up  of  one  councillor  from 
each  polling  district  and  a  warden  selected  by  the  councillors  from  their 
own  members.  The  warden  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
municipality.  The  term  of  office  of  councillors  is  two  years,  all  retir¬ 
ing  at  once,  and  every  person  is  qualified  to  serve  as  councillor  who  is  a 
British  subject,  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  a  ratepayer  or  a 
resident  of  the  municipality. 

The  municipalities  of  the  province  are  divided  into  poor  districts 
presided  over  by  Overseers  of  the  Poor  appointed  by  the  various 
municipal  Councils,  but  any  municipality  may  be  constituted  a  single 
poor  district.  The  general  tendency  is  in  that  direction.  The  over¬ 
seers  estimate  costs  of  relief  of  the  poor  in  their  districts.  After 
Council  considers  these  estimates  and  makes  its  relief  appropriations 
for  the  year,  the  overseers  expend  or  make  requisitions  for  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  the  purposes  intended. 

The  chief  appointive  officers  of  the  municipality  are  the  municipal 
clerk,  municipal  treasurer,  auditor  or  auditors,  assessors,  collectors 
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and  constables.  Council  appoints  a  committee  to  prepare  jury  lists. 
It  also  appoints  fence  viewers,  pound  keepers  and  such  other  official 
personnel  as  may  be  required. 

There  are  within  the  municipalities  of  Nova  Scotia  local  improve¬ 
ment  areas  referred  to  as  villages.  The  voters  of  such  an  area  usually 
elect  an  incorporated  Board  of  Commissioners  with  power  to  vote  and  1 
also  to  borrow  money  on  debentures  on  the  security  of  the  property 
within  the  limits  of  the  village.  Some  districts  have  acted  under 
special  legislation  which  granted  similar  powers,  but  most  village 
incorporated  Boards  of  Commissioners  are  governed  by  the  Village 
Service  Act.  Thus  comparatively  thickly  settled  districts  may 
obtain  water,  sewerage,  electric  light  and  fire  protection  without 
adding  to  the  costs  of  the  municipalities  within  which  they  are 
situated. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Nova  Scotia  municipality  is  in  effect  a  rural 
municipality.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  term  “municipality”  is  confined  to  1 
these  units  and  is  not  used  in  referring  to  incorporated  cities  and 
towns.  Incorporated  towns  are  governed  by  the  Towns  Incorporation 
Act.  The  towns  of  Glace  Bay  and  Dartmouth  have  special  acts 
which  vary  in  some  respects  but  not  materially  from  the  provisions 
of  the  general  Act.  Nova  Scotia  towns  have  the  usual  powers  of 
Canadian  towns  in  other  provinces.  By-laws  for  borrowing  money 
for  town  purposes  and  all  by-laws  passed  by  them  for  their  own  govern¬ 
ment  must  be  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  before 
they  are  valid.  A  town  Council  in  Nova  Scotia  must  have  a  mayor 
and  at  least  six  councillors.  Councillors  may  be  elected  by  wards,  or, 
if  there  are  no  wards,  by  general  vote.  In  either  case  they  are  elected 
for  two-year  terms.  The  presiding  officer  of  a  town  council  and  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  town  is  the  mayor.  Halifax  and  Sydney, 
the  two  cities  of  Nova  Scotia,  operate  under  charters,  the  only  two 
separate  charters  in  the  province.  In  1946,  there  were  in  Nova  Scotia 
two  cities,  43  towns  and  24  “municipalities.” 

In  the  City  of  Sydney,  all  incorporated  towns,  and  villages  under 
the  Village  Service  Act,  all  borrowings  other  than  for  current  expenses 
are  subject  to  a  vote  of  the  ratepayers;  except,  in  Sydney  and  the 
towns,  borrowings  for  electric  light,  water  or  sewer  purposes,  if  the 
total  debt  therefrom  in  the  year  in  which  the  borrowings  are  made 
does  not  exceed  $25,000. 

The  qualifications  required  for  elected  public  office  vary.  Candi¬ 
dates  for  all  offices  must  be  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  and  British 
subjects.  In  Halifax  a  candidate  for  local  office  must  not  be  indebted 
to  the  city  for  taxes,  water  rates  or  interest  thereon  either  personally 
or  as  a  member  of  a  firm  or  co-partnership.  In  Sydney  a  candidate 
for  the  mayoralty  must  be  assessed  on  real  property  at  not  less  than 
$1,500,  on  personal  property  for  at  least  $2,000,  or  on  real  and  personal 
property  for  $2,000  or  more.  For  a  candidate  for  alderman  the 
corresponding  requirements  are  $500,  $600  and  $750. 

In  towns  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  councillor  must  have  been 
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a  resident  ratepayer  of  the  town  for  one  year  before  nomination.  A 
candidate  for  the  mayoralty  must  have  been  a  resident  ratepayer  for 
three  years  and  be  assessed  on  real  property  for  $500  or  on  personal 
property  for  $1,000,  or  on  real  and  personal  property  for  $1,000. 
Commissioners  of  villages  must  have  been  resident  ratepayers  for  three 
years  and  must  be  assessed  on  property  worth  at  least  $300. 

The  qualifications  for  voters  also  vary  widely.  In  Halifax  the 
voter  may  not  be  indebted  for  certain  taxes  and  he  must  have  been  a 
resident  ratepayer  for  a  civic  year  preceding  election.  Incorporated 
companies  and  certain  others  are  also  entitled  to  vote.  In  Sydney  he 
must  be  resident  or  rated  and  on  the  city’s  voters  list.  In  towns  he 
must  be  registered  under  the  Nova  Scotia  Franchise  Act  and  must 
have  established  residence  in  the  town  for  six  months.  In  municipali¬ 
ties  voting  requirements  are  similar  to  those  in  towns,  but  the 
municipal  voter  must  have  lived  for  eight  months  in  the  polling 
district. 

The  financing  of  county  courthouses,  gaols  and  poor  houses  is 
usually  a  joint  undertaking,  arbitration  committees  being  appointed 
by  councils  of  municipalities,  cities  and  towns  in  a  county  area  to 
decide  on  what  proportion  of  these  expenditures  is  to  be  borne  by  each. 
A  joint  expenditure  board  having  similar  powers  and  duties  may  be 
set  up  by  special  legislation.  The  cost  of  erecting  buildings  used  in 
such  joint  services  is  borne  by  the  municipality,  rural  or  urban,  in 
which  it  is  located,  which  also  bears  the  operating  costs  in  the  first 
instance.  The  other  co-operating  jurisdictions  make  annual  contribu¬ 
tion  of  their  share  of  interest  charges,  repayment  of  principal  and 
operating  costs.  This  seems  an  eminently  sensible  arrangement  and 
obviates  the  necessity  of  including  both  rural  and  urban  communities 
in  the  same  county  organization.  Nova  Scotia  citizens  have  only 
three  levels  of  government — the  local  municipality,  the  Province  and 
the  Dominion. 

Local  School  Administration  in  Nova  Scotia 

There  are  in  Nova  Scotia  44  urban  school  boards.  There  were  in 
addition,  until  recently,  1,694  autonomous  rural  school  authorities. 

In  1942,  following  the  report  in  1939  of  a  provincial  commission 
on  the  larger  school  unit,  an  Act  was  passed  which  revolutionized 
local  school  administration  in  the  villages  and  rural  sections  of  the 
province.  This  Act  permitted  the  formation  of  municipal  units  of 
school  administration  which  would  tend  to  equalize  within  the 
municipality  the  cost  of  elementary  and  secondary  education.  The 
provisions  of  this  Act  have  been  adopted  by  all  twenty-four  municipali¬ 
ties.2  Town  districts  may  be  attached  to  the  system  under  joint 
boards  of  the  city  or  town  and  of  the  municipality.  Grants  from  a 
provincial  equalization  fund  will  go  far  to  equalize  school  burdens  as 
between  municipalities  and  to  assist  municipal  School  Boards  in 
guaranteeing  minimum  educational  standards  throughout  their  areas. 
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At  the  same  time  an  extensive  programme  for  rural  high  schools 
was  outlined  and  is  now  being  carried  out.  Provision  was  also  made 
for  vocational  high  schools.  Two  districts  for  this  purpose  have 
already  been  organized  and  others  are  projected.  All  in  all,  Nova 
Scotia  which  is  prominent  in  public  education  in  Canada,  has  adopted 
with  vigour  the  principle  of  the  larger  unit  for  the  administration  of 
the  chief  local  functions  in  both  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

Each  municipal  school  board  has  six  members,  three  appointed  by 
the  municipal  council  and  three  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council.  Members  are  appointed  for  three-year  terms,  the  first 
members  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  being 
appointed  for  one,  two  and  three  years  respectively. 

Among  the  powers  conferred  on  the  municipal  school  boards  are 
the  following: 

1.  To  approve  estimates  submitted  by  the  trustees  of  local  school  sections. 

2.  To  employ  and  pay  teachers. 

3.  To  make  agreements  for  the  conveyance  of  pupils  to  schools. 

4.  With  the  approval  of  the  municipal  council,  to  form  any  two  or  more 
school  sections  into  a  consolidated  school  area. 

5.  To  pay  operating  expenses  of  such  consolidated  schools. 

6.  To  appoint  local  advisory  committees  in  consolidated  school  areas. 

7.  To  purchase  and  operate  vehicles  for  the  transportation  of  children  to 
and  from  schools. 

8.  To  purchase,  own  and  operate  hostels  and  boarding  houses  for  children 
attending  consolidated  schools  and  to  pay  board  of  children  in  private  homes. 

9.  To  enter  into  an  agreement  with  any  Board  of  School  Commissioners  in 
any  city  or  town  for  the  education  of  pupils. 

The  boards  of  the  local  rural  and  village  school  sections  are  still 
retained  and  still  have  important  functions.  Each  board  has  three 
members  elected  for  three-year  overlapping  terms.  They  may 
nominate  teachers,  who  are  appointed  by  the  municipal  school  boards, 
but  finance  and  over-all  administrative  functions  are  taken  over  by 
the  larger  municipal  school  board.  In  the  incorporated  towns,  the 
school  board,  known  as  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  has  five 
members,  three  appointed  by  the  town  council  and  two  appointed  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  for  three-year  terms.  Some  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  appointed  by  the  town  council  must  be 
members  of  council.  It  will  be  noted  therefore  that  in  Nova  Scotia 
municipal  bodies  are  very  closely  co-ordinated  with  local  school 
authorities. 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Prince  Edward  Island,  a  part  of  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia 
after  the  British  occupation,  was  made  a  separate  province  in  1769. 
From  the  first  its  limited  area  and  small  population  operated  against 
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the  building  up  of  a  complete  municipal  system.  The  three  counties 
of  the  province  and  their  divisions  into  districts  and  parishes  never 
became  municipalities. 

In  1946  there  were  only  one  city,  Charlottetown,  and  seven 
towns,  all  the  rest  of  the  province  being  municipally  unorganized. 
The  municipal  franchise  is  based  on  paying  taxes  and  municipal 
councils  do  not  need  to  obtain  the  consent  of  ratepayers  before  money 
by-laws  are  passed.  Less  than  26%  of  the  population  live  in  munici¬ 
palities.  The  chief  municipal  authority  in  the  province  is,  therefore, 
the  provincial  legislature.  Thus  in  large  parts  of  the  province  there 
are  only  two  layers  of  government,  while  in  some  parts  of  Canada 
there  are  four — the  local  municipality,  the  county,  the  province  and 
the  Dominion. 

Local  School  Administration  in  Prince  Edward  Island 

The  province  is  divided  into  districts  for  school  purposes  similar 
to  those  in  other  provinces.  In  1948  there  were  488  school  boards 
functioning,  mostly  rural.  The  members  of  these  bodies  are  elective, 
so  that,  while  a  large  part  of  the  province  does  not  have  representative 
municipal  institutions,  the  principle  of  local  representative  bodies  is 
maintained  with  regard  to  the  schools.  The  City  of  Charlottetown 
and  the  Town  of  Summerside  have  appointive  school  boards.  The 
Charlottetown  board  has  nine  members,  five  appointed  by  the  city 
council  for  a  five-year  term  and  four,  including  the  chairman,  by  the 
provincial  government  for  a  four-year  term.  The  Summerside  board 
consists  of  seven  members,  three  appointed  by  the  city  council  for  a 
three-year  term  and  four  by  the  government  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
In  both  municipalities,  the  term  of  one  government  appointee  and  that 
of  one  council  appointee  expire  annually. 

The  establishment  of  rural  municipalities  as  a  development  of 
the  school  districts  is  being  considered.  When  this  is  done  it  is 
expected  that  regional  high  schools  will  be  set  up. 

New  Brunswick 
General  Municipal  Organization 

In  New  Brunswick  each  city  has  its  special  charter.  Most  towns 
derive  their  existence  and  power  from  the  Towns  Incorporation  Act 
and  most  villages  from  the  Village  Incorporation  Act.  As  these  Acts 
have  not  been  consolidated  since  1927  and  have  been  amended  many 
times  since  then,  sometimes  as  to  individual  towns  only,  and  as  some 
towns  operate  under  special  charters,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make 
any  general  statements  with  regard  to  New  Brunswick  towns  and 
villages.  Statements  made  here  about  towns  and  villages  must  there¬ 
fore  be  read  with  this  reservation.  The  county  municipalities  are 
governed  by  the  Municipalities  Act.  In  1946,  there  were  in  New 
Brunswick  three  cities,  nineteen  towns,  two  villages  and  fifteen  rural 
(county)  municipalities.3 
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The  City  of  Fredericton,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  a  munici¬ 
pality  distinct  from  the  County  of  York;  but  the  City  of  Saint  John 
is  also  part  of  the  municipality  of  the  City  and  County  of  Saint  John. 
Until  recently  the  City  of  Saint  John  was  the  only  city  in  Canada 
operating  under  the  Commission  system.  This  was  abolished  in  1936 
and  a  charter  provided  for  a  Mayor-Council  Government.  This  was 
later  followed  by  the  present  Council-Executive  Director  system  which 
is  a  variant  of  the  Council-Manager  system.  All  elections  to  council 
are  at  large  and  the  term  of  office  of  aldermen  is  two  years,  all  retiring 
at  once.  The  present  charter  is  the  result  of  years  of  study  and 
discussion.  The  term  for  aldermen  in  Moncton  is  one  year;  in 
Fredericton  it  is  two  years,  half  the  aldermen  being  elected  each  year. 
All  cities  except  Saint  John  must  obtain  provincial  legislative  authority 
for  issuing  debentures. 

The  Towns  Incorporation  Act  provides  for  a  town  council  on  the 
basis  of  wards,  generally  two  aldermen  from  each  ward  elected 
annually.  Candidates  for  the  office  of  mayor  and  aldermen  must  be 
property  owners  to  an  assessed  value,  in  the  case  of  mayor  of  $1,000 
and,  in  the  case  of  aldermen,  of  $400  and  all  their  rates  and  taxes  must 
be  paid  before  the  date  of  election.  The  chief  officers  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  are  the  clerk,  the  auditor  and  the  treasurer,  who  is  also  the 
collector  and  receiver  of  town  taxes,  but  a  town  has  authority  to 
appoint  also  a  marshall,  a  clerk  of  the  market,  constables,  commis¬ 
sioners  of  roads,  commissioners  of  the  poor  and  other  necessary  officers. 
Council  fixes  the  pay  of  all  such  officers.  The  towns  must  also 
appoint  annually  three  assessors.  The  county  gaols  and  alms¬ 
houses  are  used  also  by  the  towns  within  the  county.  The  magistrate 
in  a  town  is  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  from 
among  the  citizens  of  the  town.  Such  magistrates  have  the  status  of 
justices  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  county  in  which  the  towns  they 
serve  are  situated.  Woodstock  has  had  a  town-manager  system  since 
1919.  All  towns  which  wish  to  issue  debentures  must  obtain  legis¬ 
lative  authority. 

Villages  may  be  established  under  the  provision  of  the  Village 
Incorporation  Act  or  by  special  Act.  The  powers  of  a  village  corpora¬ 
tion  are  exercised  through  a  council,  consisting  of  three  members 
elected  annually  at  large.  The  presiding  officer  of  the  council  is  the 
chairman  who  is  also  chief  executive  officer  of  the  village.  The  council 
must  appoint  a  secretary-treasurer  and  an  assessor  or  not  more  than 
three  assessors  of  whom  the  secretary-treasurer  maybe  one,  and  may 
appoint  such  other  officers  as  it  considers  necessary.  The  council 
fixes  the  terms  of  remuneration  but  may  not  make  any  appointment 
as  a  result  of  tender.  The  council  must  also  appoint  an  auditor  who 
must  prepare  on  forms  prescribed  by  the  provincial  secretary- 
treasurer,  a  statement  of  receipts,  expenditure,  liabilities  and  deben¬ 
tures  authorized.  The  auditor  must  also  report  to  the  minister. 
Village  Councils  may  pass  a  borrowing  by-law  and  after  obtaining 
consent  of  the  electors  at  a  plebiscite  and  after  obtaining  the  approval 
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of  the  minister.  In  practice,  however,  on  occasions  Village  Corpora¬ 
tions  obtain  authority  for  issuing  debentures  by  a  special  Act  of  the 
Legislature.  The  County  Municipalities  are  governed  by  the 
Municipal  Act.  Each  county  is  divided  into  territorial  divisions  called 
parishes,  which  are  not  corporations  but  are  used  as  electoral  units 
and  for  some  administration  purposes.  Cities  and  towns  within  the 
boundaries  of  counties  usually  are  not  separated,  but  are  represented 
on  the  county  council  through  the  city  council  or  part  thereof.  The 
rest  of  the  county  council  is  elected  from  the  parishes.  Towns  and 
some  of  the  large  parishes  are  given  special  representation,  in  many 
cases  town  representatives  being  appointed  by  the  town  council  and 
in  others  being  elected  at  the  same  election  as  the  town  council  but 
separately.  To  issue  debentures  a  county  municipal  corporation 
must  obtain  enabling  provincial  legislation. 

The  principle  of  property  qualifications  is  retained  in  county 
municipalities.  A  county  councillor  must  have  real  estate  in  the 
county  worth  a  specified  amount,  leasehold  interest  in  real  estate  in 
the  county  of  a  larger  amount,  or  personal  property  of  a  still  larger 
amount,  and  have  all  his  taxes  paid  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  his  election.  An  elector  must  be  a  resident  ratepayer 
on  poll  or  on  personal  property  to  the  extent  of  $100  (in  one  county 
$50)  or  on  real  property  to  any  amount.  The  usual  qualifications 
as  to  age  and  citizenship  are  also  required. 

The  Corporation  of  the  City  and  County  of  Saint  John  has  a 
council  of  22  members,  15  from  4  parishes  with  15  votes  and  7  members 
of  the  city  council  with  21  votes.  The  system  of  having  reeves  elected 
to  serve  both  on  the  councils  of  the  local  municipalities  and  of  the 
counties,  such  as  obtains  in  Ontario,  is  not  found  in  New  Brunswick. 
The  members  of  county  councils  may  be  elected  for  biennial  or  even 
quadrennial  terms. 

There  are  assessors  for  each  parish  and  each  parish  has  a  clerk. 
These  are  appointed  by  the  county  council  along  with  other  parish 
officers  such  as  constables  (2  or  more),  collectors  of  rates,  overseers  of 
the  poor  or  commissioners  of  alms  houses  and  such  other  officers, 
listed  in  the  Act  or  unlisted,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  Recently 
at  least  some  counties  have  taken  advantage  of  permissive  legislation 
to  appoint  a  full  time  chairman  of  assessors.  A  board  consisting  of 
the  chairman  and  two  assessors  may  be  given  jurisdiction  over 
assessment  in  a  county  municipality.  The  county  officers  are  a 
secretary-treasurer  (or  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer)  and  an  auditor. 
The  presiding  officer  of  a  county  council,  the  warden,  is  elected  by 
council  from  its  own  membership  at  its  first  meeting  and  holds  office 
till  the  next  election.  A  deputy  warden  is  elected  at  the  same  time. 

County  non-elected  officers,  as  usual,  are  appointed  for  an 
indefinite  term  and  continue  in  office  until  others  are  appointed  in 
their  stead.  In  some  parishes  of  one  county  separate  assessors 
collectors  and  overseers  of  the  poor  are  elected  by  the  French-speaking 
inhabitants  who  bear  the  costs  of  their  own  poor. 
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The  powers  of  Counties  are  very  broad  and  similar  to  those  of 
cities  except  for  those  provisions  which  are  appropriate  only  for  rural 
conditions. 

Local  School  Administration  in  New  Brunswick 

In  the  cities,  the  school  board  members  are  partly  appointed  by 
the  municipal  council  and  partly  by  the  provincial  government.  The 
local  unit  of  school  administration  is  the  school  district,  of  which 
in  1938  there  were  1,547,  in  1944,  1,514. 4  In  rural  districts  schools 
are  administered  through  elected  boards  of  trustees,  in  most  cases 
at  least,  with  three  members  each  elected  for  three-year  overlapping 
terms.  High  schools  and  elementary  schools  are  in  general  under 
the  same  boards.  As  one  result  of  the  passage  in  1943  of  the  County 
Schools  Finance  Act,  rural  composite  high  schools  have  become 
possible.  Twelve  hundred  and  fifty  rural  school  districts  of  the 
province  are  to  be  united  in  50  large  consolidated  attendance  areas, 
each  with  a  consolidated  high  school.  By  1946,  18  regional  high 
schools  had  been  established  and  26  others  had  been  projected. 

The  county  school  units  established  in  New  Brunswick  are 
essentially  financial  and  are  devised  so  as  to  spread  the  incidence  of 
taxation  more  nearly  according  to  ability  to  pay.  The  local  district 
boards  continue  to  appoint  the  teachers  and  manage  the  local  schools, 
the  cost  being  spread  over  the  county  area.  This  is  a  tremendous 
advance  from  the  standpoint  not  only  of  current  finance  but  of  the 
actual  quality  of  education  in  many  districts,  and  indirectly  makes 
it  easier  to  finance  capital  expenditures  in  which  the  province  also 
greatly  assists. 

The  County  Schools  Finance  Act,  providing  for  financing  rural 
schools  as  county  units,  gives  the  county  council  power,  when 
requested  to  do  so  by  a  majority  of  the  rural  school  districts,  to 
establish  a  County  School  Finance  Board,  consisting  of  seven  mem¬ 
bers,  three  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  and 
four  by  the  county  council.  The  county  superintendent  of  schools 
acts  as  advisor  to  the  board ;  the  members  of  the  board  serve  for  three- 
year  overlapping  terms,  and  the  chief  official  of  the  board  is  the 
secretary-treasurer.  When  the  system  is  in  operation,  each  district 
submits  to  the  county  board  the  District  School  Budget  of  ordinary 
expenses,  which  may  be  varied  by  the  board.  The  board  itself  pre¬ 
pares  a  County  School  Budget  which  sets  forth  the  estimated  amount 
required  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  rural  schools  of  the 
county  and  the  estimated  amount  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  secretary- 
treasurer  and  other  operating  expenses  of  the  board.  The  revenue 
required  to  meet  this  estimated  expenditure  is  shown  as  (1)  revenue 
other  than  taxation,  and  (2)  the  remainder,  revenue  required  to  be 
raised  by  taxation,  of  which  90%  is  to  be  raised  by  the  county  and  10% 
by  the  province. 

All  but  one  of  the  fifteen  counties  have  adopted  the  plan  and  the 
fifteenth  has  voted  in  favour  of  adopting  it  for  a  trial  period.  As  the 
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Act  makes  no  provision  for  such  conditional  adoption,  another  veto 
will  be  necessary.  The  County  Financial  Unit  system  will  probably 
cover  the  whole  Province  in  the  very  near  future.  Before  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  larger  financial  school  unit  was  launched,  an  official  report 
was  issued  describing  then  existing  conditions  and  giving  information 
to  the  public  as  to  what  the  proposed  changes  would  mean.  As  a 
result  the  whole  face  of  rural  education  in  the  Province  is  being 
changed. 

Quebec 

General  Municipal  Organization 5 

The  Municipal  Code  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  applies  to  all  the 
territory  of  the  province  not  specifically  exempted,  in  effect  to  all 
except  cities  and  towns.  This  territory  is  divided  into  counties, 
and  the  county  municipalities  contain  within  their  borders  rural 
municipalities  (parishes  or  townships),  and  village  municipalities,  each 
of  which  has  its  own  local  government.  Territories  within  counties 
which  are  not  organized  into  local  municipalities  are  governed  by  the 
county  council  directly.  There  is  one  town  remaining  in  the  county 
system  under  the  Code.  With  few  exceptions,  rural  municipalities 
must  have  a  population  of  300,  and  a  village  must  have  40  inhabited 
houses  within  60  arpents,  and  a  valuation  roll  of  $50,000. 

The  franchise  in  counties  extends  to  those  who  (1)  are  Canadian 
citizens,  (2)  if  resident  hold  real  property  to  the  value  of  $50,  or  if 
non-resident,  to  the  value  of  $300,  or  (3)  are  tenant  farmers,  or  (4)  are 
entered  on  the  valuation  roll  as  owners,  tenants  or  occupants.  The 
consorts,  sons  and  daughters  of  proprietors  may  also  vote  if  they 
are  Canadian  citizens  and  adults,  and  are  entered  on  the  valuation 
rolls  as  husbands,  wives,  sons  or  daughters  of  proprietors;  have  lived 
for  the  year  preceding  the  election  with  consort,  father  or  mother 
as  the  case  may  be;  and  if  the  real  property  qualifying  the  proprietor 
is  a  sufficient  multiple  of  the  minimum  requirement  to  entitle  all  of 
them  to  vote.  If  it  is  less  than  a  sufficient  multiple,  the  consort 
qualifies  first  and  then  the  children  in  order  of  age.  Only  proprietors 
vote  on  money  by-laws. 

The  county  council  is  made  up  of  the  heads  (mayors)  of  all  local 
municipalities  within  its  boundaries.  The  head  of  the  county  council, 
elected  annually  by  council,  is  called  the  warden.  A  unique  feature 
of  the  Quebec  County  system  is  the  board  of  delegates.  Each  county 
has  three  delegates,  the  warden  and  two  others;  a  board  of  delegates 
is  made  up  of  the  delegates  of  two  adjoining  counties  and  may  be 
called  together  at  any  time  for  the  decision  of  matters  of  common 
interest  to  adjoining  local  municipalities  in  different  counties.  It  is  a 
permanent  arrangement  of  great  actual  and  potential  value. 

The  head  of  the  municipal  corporation,  mayor  or  warden  as  the 
case  may  be,  besides  discharging  all  the  formal  duties  usually  required 
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of  an  official  in  his  position,  exercises  the  rights  of  superintendence, 
of  investigation  and  of  control  over  all  the  affairs  and  officers  of  the 
corporation;  sees  especially  that  the  revenues  of  the  corporation  are 
collected  and  expended  according  to  law;  sees  to  the  faithful  and 
impartial  execution  of  by-laws  and  resolutions,  and  communicates  to 
the  council  any  information  or  recommendations  which  he  considers 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  municipality  and  its  inhabitants.  He 
may  suspend  an  officer,  giving  the  reason  to  council  in  writing.  How 
close  the  actual  supervision  may  be  depends,  of  course,  largely  on 
the  size  of  the  municipality,  and  on  the  number  and  ability  of  the 
permanent  officials  and  the  local  custom. 

The  council  of  a  local  municipality  within  a  county  is  made  up  of 
the  mayor  and  six  councillors,  who  have  a  two-year  term.  Three 
councillors  are  elected  each  year.  The  chief  appointed  official  of 
municipalities  under  the  Code  is  the  secretary-treasurer.  He  performs 
all  the  usual  duties  of  a  clerk  and  treasurer.  The  office  is  analagous 
to  that  of  clerk-treasurer  found  in  a  growing  number  of  Ontario 
municipalities.  Each  municipality  has  three  assessors  and  an 
inspector  for  each  road  division  and  one  or  more  public  pound 
keepers.  There  are  also  rural  divisions  whose  inspectors  deal  with 
such  things  as  boundary  fences  and  boundary  ditches.  Council  may 
appoint  for  a  two-year  period  a  municipal  inspector  of  roads,  side¬ 
walks,  bridges  and  water  courses  and  all  work  thereon  must  be  done 
under  his  supervision.  If  a  municipal  supervisor  is  appointed,  local 
inspectors  for  road  division  need  not  be  appointed. 

The  incorporated  cities  and  towns  of  the  province  are,  in  general 
and  in  all  essentials,  governed  by  the  terms  of  the  Cities  and  Towns 
Act  but  the  Act  does  not  override  any  rights  which  may  have  been 
previously  conferred  by  charter;  any  provision  in  its  charter  which 
has  been  repealed  in  the  general  Act  remains  in  force  if  necessary 
under  the  circumstances  in  the  city  or  town  affected.  Montreal  and 
Quebec  are  governed  by  the  terms  of  their  own  charters.  When  a  new 
city  or  town  is  constituted  it  receives  letters  patent  from  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  in  Council  in  which  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are 
incorporated.  A  municipal  corporation  may  give  up  its  charter  and 
come  directly  under  the  Act.  Some  seventeen  towns  have  been 
created,  not  by  special  acts  of  the  legislature,  but  by  letters  patent 
issued  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council.  These  are  governed 
entirely  by  the  provisions  of  the  Cities  and  Towns  Act.  All  other 
cities  and  towns  (except,  as  has  been  said,  Montreal  and  Quebec)  are 
governed  by  the  Cities  and  Towns  Act  and  by  the  terms  of  their  special 
charters.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may  erect  a  village 
into  a  town  if  it  has  a  population  of  at  least  2,000  and  may  erect  a 
village  or  town  into  a  city  if  it  has  a  population  of  at  least  6,000. 

The  councils  of  towns  and  cities  are  made  up  of  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  to  the  number  mentioned  in  the  charter.  The  aldermen  are 
elected  by  wards,  but  the  number  of  wards  may  be  varied  by  council. 
The.  mayor  is  elected  for  a  two-year  term,  but,  after  the  passing  of  a 
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egulation  to  that  effect,  the  mayor  may  be  chosen  by  Council.  The 
ldermen  are  elected  annually  for  a  two-year  term,  but  provision  is 
ow  made  in  the  Act  for  the  extension  of  the  term  to  three  years.  In 
ractice,  the  term  of  office  for  aldermen  seems  to  vary  considerably 
oth  as  to  length  and  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  overlapping.  Accord- 
ng  to  a  publication  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  issued  in 
ecember,  1946,  nineteen  cities  in  the  province  had  two-year  terms 
or  aldermen  and  nine  had  three-year  terms.  Ten  have  overlapping 
terms,  half  or  one-third  of  the  council  being  elected  each  year. 

In  Quebec  cities  and  towns  the  franchise  extends  to  British 
subjects  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years  not  otherwise  disqualified, 
who  are  owners  of  real  property  (including  usufructuaries  and  persons 
laving  similar  rights),  or  occupants  not  owners  or  equivalents  but 
deriving  revenue  from  real  property,  or  resident  householders  having 
eases  of  living  quarters  of  a  specified  minimum  value,  or  tenants  of 
shops,  stores,  commercial  establishments  or  other  places  of  business 
laving  tenancies  of  a  specified  minimum  assessed  valuation. 

Unless  disqualified  as  being  an  alien,  a  minor,  a  person  in  holy 
rders  or  a  minister  of  religion,  a  judge  or  a  magistrate,  full  time 
ilitarv  officer,  keeper  of  a  tavern  or  in  some  other  way  as  defined  in 
he  Act,  every  resident  of  a  municipality  on  the  voters  list  may  hold 
ffice  in  the  municipality,  but  mayors  and  aldermen  must  have 
certain  specified  minimum  property  qualifications.  In  a  few  cities 
in  the  Province  in  addition  to  Montreal  and  Quebec  some  members  of 
council,  by  provision  of  their  special  charter,  are  elected  by  property 
owners  only.  Verdun  is  one  of  these. 

The  council  of  a  city  or  a  town  operating  under  the  Cities  and 
Towns  Act  has  power  to  appoint  by  an  absolute  majority  of  council 
whatever  officials  it  judges  necessary  for  the  municipal  service  at 
whatever  remuneration  it  may  decide,  and  to  dismiss  such  officials. 
The  municipality  must  have  a  clerk  and  a  treasurer  or  a  secretary- 
treasurer.  The  council  must  also  appoint  at  its  first  session  one 
or  two  auditors  and  annually  at  least  three  assessors.  Council  may 
by  by-law,  with  the  approval  of  the  electors  and  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  appoint  a  manager  as  executive  officer  of  the  municipality 
who  will  have  as  his  duty  to  supervise  and  direct,  under  the  control 
of  mayor  and  council,  the  affairs  of  the  municipality  and  all  works 
carried  out  by  it.  The  clerk  and  the  treasurer,  or  the  secretary- 
treasurer  are  exempt  from  his  jurisdiction.  The  manager  is  appointed 
initially  for  a  four-year  term  and  is  eligible  for  reappointment.  His 
powers  are  extensive  but  do  not  seem  to  include  responsibility  for 
appointing  and  discharging  subordinate  officials  or  employees  although 
he  may  suspend  them  for  final  action  by  Council.  His  remuneration  is 
fixed  by  council.  Although  appointed  for  four  years,  the  manager  may 
be  discharged  by  an  absolute  majority  vote  of  council  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  electors  by  the  manager,  an  alderman  or  ten  electors. 

There  are  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  26  cities,  113  towns,  316 
villages,  1,066  rural  municipalities  and  76  counties.6 
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Local  School  Organization 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec  the  local  school  administrative  unit  is 
known  as  the  school  municipality  of  which  in  1944  there  were  1,955 
This  is  a  relatively  small  number  when  compared  with  Ontario;  in  fact 
the  number  of  local  school  authorities  exceeds  the  number  of  general 
municipalities  by  only  358  in  the  whole  province,  and  a  school 
municipality  may  have  within  its  area  the  whole  or  part  of  several 
general  municipalities.  The  school  district  as  found  in  Quebec  is  nol 
an  autonomous  administrative  unit  but  is  a  division  of  a  rural  school 
municipality,  usually  surrounding  a  single  school. 

All  publicly  supported  schools  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  are 
either  Catholic  or  Protestant.  The  School  Boards  of  the  majority  are 
known  in  most  cases  as  Commissioners,  of  the  minority  as  Trustees, 
though  in  Montreal,  members  of  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Boards  are  called  Commissioners.  The  Boards  of  Commissioners  oi 
Boards  of  Trustees,  as  the  case  may  be,  control  both  the  elementary 
and  high  schools  where  they  exist.  The  local  school  authorities  are 
usually  elected.  In  Montreal  and  Quebec  the  Commissioners  are 
appointed;  in  the  case  of  the  Catholic  Board,  four  by  the  Province 
and  three  by  the  Archbishop.  In  the  case  of  the  Protestant  Board 
three  are  appointed  by  the  Provincial  Government  and  three  by  the 
City  Council. 

The  subventions  from  the  province  to  the  local  school  authorities 
were,  as  late  as  1939,  comparatively  small  but  have  recently  beer 
largely  increased.  There  is  no  school  revenue  from  counties. 

School  taxation  is  made  up  of  three  parts:  taxes  on  property  oi 
Roman  Catholics,  which  goes  to  the  support  of  Roman  Catholic 
schools;  taxes  on  property  of  Protestants  (including  Jews),  which  goes 
to  the  Protestant  schools;  and  taxes  on  corporations,  which  are 
divided  pro  rata  between  the  schools  of  the  two  denominations 
However,  in  school  municipalities  which  have  only  one  school  board 
as  frequently  is  the  case,  corporations  pay  their  whole  taxes  to  this 
school  board  (Commissioners)  whether  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant 

In  general  in  municipalities  where  there  is  both  a  Board  o; 
Trustees  and  a  Board  of  School  Commissioners  the  tax  on  corporations 
is  divided  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  of  each  denominatior; 
attending  school  in  that  municipality.  Where  there  are  two  Boards  oi 
Commissioners,  the  division  is  made  proportionately  to  the  number  oi 
children  from  five  to  sixteen  years  of  age  residing  in  the  municipality 

Montreal,  Quebec  and  Sherbrooke  are  the  only  cities  which  have 
both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Boards  of  School  Commis¬ 
sioners,  but  about  fifty  localities  of  less  importance  have  each  twc 
Boards  of  School  Commissioners.  There  are  about  172  Boards  oi 
School  Trustees  for  dissentient  schools,  i.e.  schools  of  the  minority 
whether  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant. 

In  the  City  of  Montreal  $75  per  capita  is  first  deducted  for  the 
cost  of  education  of  non-Protestant  and  non-Roman  Catholic  pupils. 
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and  the  residue  divided  in  proportion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  population,  according  to  the  latest  decennial  census  of  the 
Dominion,  persons  of  the  Jewish  faith  being  considered  as  Protestants. 
The  Dominion  census  is  not  used  for  the  apportionment  of  school 
moneys  except  in  the  case  of  Montreal. 

In  the  Protestant  Central  Board  area,  the  division  in  Outremont 
is  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  number  of  resident  pupils  between  five 
and  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  in  other  municipalities  of  the  area  on 
the  basis  of  the  relative  number  of  resident  children  of  each  religion 
between  five  and  sixteen  years  of  age. 

The  provincial  general  school  fund  is  divided  between  the 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  side  proportionately  to  the  number  of 
children  5-16  domiciled  in  the  province  according  to  municipal 
statistics.  The  Protestant  section  receives  ten  per  cent,  the  number 
of  Protestant  children  being  9.3  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

In  1930  the  Quebec  Legislature  passed  an  Act  setting  up  a  Jewish 
Commission  having  jurisdiction  in  the  cities  of  Montreal  and  Outre¬ 
mont.  This  Commission  entered  into  agreements  for  the  education  of 
Jewish  pupils  with  the  Protestant  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of 
Montreal  and  the  Protestant  Board  of  School  Trustees  of  Outremont. 
In  1931  the  agreement  was  ratified  and  the  Jewish  Commission  was 
continued  for  the  sole  purpose  of  carrying  out  these  agreements.  The 
Jewish  Commission  (of  seven  members)  resigned,  and  new  appoint¬ 
ments  have  not  been  made  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 

In  1946,  a  provincial  Act  to  Ensure  the  Progress  of  Education 
was  passed.  This  Act,  amended  in  1947,  has  far  reaching  effects  in 
assisting  the  local  financing  of  schools  and  transferring  part  of  the 
burden  of  school  taxation  from  real  estate  to  other  sources  of  revenue. 
This  has  been  done  partly  through  a  provincial  Education  Fund, 
which  is  to  assist  school  corporations  to  improve  and  stabilize  their 
financial  condition  and  ensure  the  progress  of  teaching  in  the  Province. 

This  fund  is  made  up  of  (1)  additional  stumpage  charges  of  fifteen 
cents  per  cord  of  wood  cut  on  timber  limits  for  the  manufacture  of 
pulp,  paper  or  by-products  of  pulp;  (2)  a  similar  charge  on  such  wood 
cut  on  private  lands,  save  those  of  farmers  and  settlers;  (3)  an  addi¬ 
tional  charge  of  fifteen  cents  per  1,000  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity 
generated  by  holders  of  hydraulic  powers  of  the  public  domain ;  (4)  a 
similar  charge  on  owners  of  hydraulic  powers;  (5)  $2,800,000  out  of  the 
revenue  of  the  Quebec  Hydro  Electric  Power  Commission;  (6)  one- 
half  of  the  revenue  obtained  from  the  provincial  sales  tax;  (7)  one- 
third  of  one  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the  paid  up  capital  of  companies 
refining  petroleum;  (8)  one-third  of  one  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the 
paid  up  capital  of  telephone  companies  with  paid  up  capital  of  more 
than  $1,000,000.  The  first  four  charges  do  not  apply  to  municipal  or 
co-operative  enterprises,  agents  of  the  Crown  or  owners  of  natural 
water  powers  of  less  than  10,000  horsepower  per  six  months.  All 
these  taxes  and  contributions  are  annual.  After  inquiry  the  Quebec 
Municipal  Commission  may  declare  any  school  corporation  in  default, 
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and  may  reorganize  its  financing.  The  payments  of  principal  and 
interest  are  guaranteed  by  the  government.  School  corporations  not 
declared  in  default  may  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
and  submit  to  its  conditions  on  passing  a  resolution  to  this  effect. 

In  1943  attendance  of  children  at  school  was  made  compulsory 
from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  In  1943  and  1944,  fees  were 
abolished  in  all  grades  except  in  grades  above  the  primary,  comple¬ 
mentary  or  intermediate  grades.  No  fees  whatever  may  be  exacted 
from  indigents.  In  1944,  provision  was  made  for  free  school  books, 
the  cost  of  which  was  to  be  a  charge  on  local  revenues,  three-quarters 
of  it  being  refundable  by  the  government.  If  text  books  for  ele¬ 
mentary,  primary-elementary  or  intermediate  schools  are  compulsory, 
they  must  be  free  and  the  government  pays  nine-tenths  of  the  cost. 
There  are  various  other  progressive  provisions  including  one  that  the 
government  may  contribute  to  the  salaries  of  rural  teachers  from  the 
Education  Fund  after  interest  and  principal  amortization  charges,  as 
mentioned  above,  have  been  met.  A  minimum  salary  for  rural  teachers 
is  set  at  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  As  the  annual  debt  charges , 
were  proving  a  great  burden  on  many  school  municipalities  the 
assumption  by  the  province  of  the  local  school  debt  to  the  amount  of 
$98,000,000  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  local  school  authorities  in 
their  current  financing. 

In  1944  there  were,  as  has  been  mentioned,  only  1,955  school  units 
of  local  administration  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  area  of  local 
administrative  units  in  the  province  has  always  been  large  and  the 
province  has  not  suffered  so  much  from  the  very  small  local  unit  of 
school  administration.  The  administrative  and  financial  strain  has, 
however,  been  felt  increasingly  by  the  Protestant  schools.  In  1944, 
the  Provincial  Legislature  passed  an  “Act  to  Provide  for  the  Incor¬ 
poration  of  Protestant  Central  School  Boards.  ”  This  Act  empowered 
the  Protestant  Committee  of  the  provincial  Council  of  Education  to 
establish  Protestant  central  school  boards  when  the  majority  of  local 
school  boards  in  a  proposed  area  petition  the  Superintendent  of 
Education  to  do  so.  Any  local  school  board  may  be  omitted  from  the 
area  if  it  expresses  such  a  desire  within  a  certain  set  time.  These 
central  boards  have  very  important  powers  of  supervision  and  control, 
both  educational  and  financial.  Their  most  important  function  is  to 
exercise  the  powers  and  fulfil  the  duties  conferred  on  local  boards  with 
respect  to  the  appointment,  payment  and  dismissal  of  teachers. 
Local  boards  are  continued  with  smaller  but  important  powers  and 
duties,  not  custodial  only. 


Ontario 

General  Municipal  Organization 

The  municipal  system  in  Ontario  is  established  by  the  Municipal 
Act  which  applies  to  all  grades  of  municipality.  There  are  many  other 
Acts  which  affect  municipalities,  among  which  are  the  Local  Improve- 
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ent  Act,  the  Assessment  Act,  the  Public  Health  Act  and  the  various 
fchool  Acts. 

There  are  two  main  levels  of  municipality  in  Ontario — (1)  local 
unicipalities,  e.g.  townships,  villages,  towns  and  cities,  and 
2)  counties,  which  are  made  up  entirely  of  local  municipalities.  All 
ities  and  a  few  towns  called  “separated”  towns  are  independent  of 
he  counties.  Cities  and  separated  towns  may  enter  into  agreements 
s  to  the  joint  operation  of  courthouses,  gaols,  etc.  Ontario  has  also 
olice  villages,  which  are  not  independent  local  municipal  corporations 
ut  rather  improvement  districts  within  townships;  however,  the 
rustees  of  a  police  village  which  has  a  population  of  five  hundred  or 
ver  may  be  incorporated.  There  are  also  a  few  incorporated 
unicipal  improvement  districts.  These  are  real  municipal  corpora- 
ions  set  up  by  the  Municipal  Board  on  application  of  the  Department 
f  Municipal  Affairs,  but  their  powers  are  not  exercised  by  an  elected 
ouncil  but  by  a  Board  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
ouncil.  It  may  be  hoped  that,  after  departments  and  services  have 
een  firmly  established,  these  districts  will  be  given  the  same  rights  of 
elf-government  as  other  towns,  villages  and  townships.  Minimum 
opulation  limits  are  set  up  for  police  villages,  villages,  towns  and 
ities.  In  1945  Ontario  had  28  cities,  147  towns,  569  rural  munici- 
alities,  4  incorporated  municipal  improvement  districts  and  38 
dministrative  counties.  There  are  43  counties  in  Ontario  but  some 
re  combined  for  administrative  purposes. 

The  Municipal  Board  may  erect  a  township  having  a  population 
f  not  less  than  25,000  and  a  town  having  a  population  of  not  less  than 
15,000  into  a  city,  and  a  village  having  a  population  of  not  less 
than  2,000  into  a  town.  Population,  however,  is  no  indication  of  the 
grade  of  a  municipality  as  some  suburban  townships  may  be  several 
times  more  populous  than  some  cities  and  suburban  villages  may  have 
larger  populations  than  have  some  towns  or  even  cities.  For  example 
the  City  of  Owen  Sound  has  a  population  of  16,508,  York  Township 
a  population  of  90,708,  Forest  Hill  Village  a  population  of  15,629  and 
the  town  of  Paris  a  population  of  4,980. 

The  members  of  the  councils  of  local  municipalities  are  elected 
directly  by  municipal  electors.  In  townships  and  villages,  councils 
usually,  but  not  always  in  the  case  of  populous  townships  in  suburban 
areas,  are  elected  at  large.  In  cities  and  towns,  members  of  council, 
in  cities  styled  aldermen,  are  usually,  but  not  always,  elected  by 
ard,  two  or  three  from  each  ward.  Cities  of  15,000  or  less,  and 
ities  of  more  than  15,000  on  passage  of  a  by-law  to  that  effect,  may 
ave  election  by  general  vote  and  not  by  wards.  Provision  is  also 
made  in  the  Municipal  Act  for  election  of  some  or  all  councillors  by 
general  vote,  but  where  wards  are  established,  some  councillors  may  be 
elected  by  ward.  In  Ontario  the  usual  term  of  membership  in 
municipal  councils  is  one  year,  although  the  Municipal  Act  provides 
for  a  two-year  term  in  local  municipalities  on  the  passage  of  a  by-law 
with  the  assent  of  the  municipal  electors,  all  members  of  council 
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retiring  at  once,  or  some  one  year  and  the  remainder  the  next.  At 
least  ten  cities  in  Ontario  have  two-year  terms  for  aldermen.  Eight 
have  overlapping  terms,  one-half  coming  up  for  election  each  year. 
The  Board  of  Control  System  found  in  some  Ontario  cities  is  fully 
described  in  Chapter  IV,  section  1  (b). 

County  councils  are  composed  of  reeves  and  deputy  reeves  of 
townships,  villages  and  towns  within  each  county.  They  are  members 
of  the  local  councils  and  in  virtue  of  their  elected  position  in  the  local 
councils,  are  also  members  of  the  county  councils.  Where  the 
electors  of  a  local  municipality  exceed  one  thousand,  reeves  and 
deputy  reeves  may  have  two  votes  each  in  county  councils.  Contigu¬ 
ous  counties  with  small  populations  may  be  combined  under  one 
council,  which  in  such  a  case  is  called  the  counties’  council. 

The  reeve  is  head  of  council  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
municipal  corporation  in  townships  and  villages;  the  mayor  is  head 
and  chief  executive  in  towns  and  cities.  These  officers  are  all  elected 
by  popular  vote.  In  counties  the  head  and  chief  executive  officer  is 
the  warden  who  is  chosen  by  the  county  council  from  its  own  number 
at  the  first  meeting  of  council  each  year. 

Unless  legally  disqualified,  any  adult  British  subject  who  is 

(1)  a  resident  householder  whose  name  is  on  the  voters’  list,  or 

(2)  a  taxpayer  on  real  property  owned  in  his  or  her  own  right  to  a 
value  entitling  him  or  her  to  have  a  place  on  the  voters’  list  and 
who  resides  within  five  miles  of  the  municipal  limits,  may  be  elected 
to  Council.  Every  adult  British  subject  not  disqualified  or  pro¬ 
hibited  from  voting  by  the  Act,  may  be  entered  on  the  voters’  list  if 
he  or  she  is  owner  or  tenant  of  property  rated  at  $100  in  villages  and 
townships,  $200  in  towns  of  3,000  or  under,  $300  in  larger  towns,  and 
$400  in  cities;  or  the  wife  or  husband  of  such  owner  or  tenant,  or  a 
farmer’s  son,  daughter  or  sister,  or  the  wife  of  a  son  of  a  farmer, 
entitled  to  be  assessed  as  above.  Certain  residence  qualifications, 
direct  or  indirect,  are  required  for  voters  other  than  tenants  and 
owners. 

It  is  evident  that  the  framers  of  the  Municipal  Act  of  Ontario 
desired  to  make  the  holding  of  real  property  by  ownership  or  tenancy 
the  basis  of  the  municipal  franchise.  Between  the  passage  of  the  Act 
and  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  the  percentage  of  citizens  owning 
and  occupying  their  own  homes  grew  progressively  less.  This  was  not 
due  entirely  or  even  perhaps  measurably  to  an  increase  in  taxation  on 
real  property  making  the  home  ownership  uneconomic,  but  partly  to 
changed  habits  of  living  due  to  many  economic  and  other  causes  and  to 
the  resulting  growth  in  the  number  of  multiple  dwellings,  duplexes, 
triplexes  and  apartment  houses.  As  the  proportion  of  renters 
increased,  the  proportion  of  the  population  directly  paying  municipal 
taxes  decreased  and  the  number  of  municipal  voters  who  do  not 
recognize  that  they  have  an  interest  in  municipal  economy  increased. 
This  affects  the  largest  cities  of  Ontario  most.  In  Toronto  in  1927 
61.8%  of  all,  the  occupied  single  residences  were  owned  by  the  occu- 
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pants;  in  1939,  only  52.8%.  The  number  of  multiple  dwellings 
increased  from  4,982  in  1930  to  6,980  in  1939. 7  In  the  same  period 
the  number  of  family  suites  increased  from  27,670  in  1930  to  35,446 
in  1938  and  to  42,684  in  1939.  The  relation  of  a  high  proportion  of 
home  ownership  among  municipal  electors  to  economy  and  efficiency 
in  municipal  affairs  has  frequently  been  commented  on.  The  tendency 
toward  lack  of  keen  personal  interest  in,  and  even  apathy  toward,  local 
affairs  is  evident  in  all  parts  of  Canada,  but  is  most  pronounced  in 
some  large  highly  industrialized  centres  such  as  are  found  in  southern 
Ontario. 

After  the  war,  when  many  men  and  women  were  returning  to 
Canada,  the  only  way  in  which  many  married  persons  could  obtain 
shelter  was  to  buy  houses  unencumbered  by  rent  control  restrictions. 
This  led  to  rapid  increases  in  prices  of  homes  immediately  available  for 
occupancy,  but  also  led  in  some  jurisdictions  to  a  large  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  home  owners  to  home  renters.  This  increase  is  of  course 
artificial  and  is  probably  very  temporary. 

Only  those  who  own  property  or  have  long  term  leases  which 
provide  that  the  lessee  pays  the  taxes  may  vote  on  money  by-laws. 
Corporations  may  appoint  some  one  person  to  vote  for  them.  In 
recent  years,  however,  the  Municipal  Board  has  been  asked  to 
validate  money  by-laws  without  assent  of  the  people,  and  frequently 
these  requests  have  been  granted.  The  right  of  the  electorate  to  pass 
on  capital  undertakings  requiring  debenture  issues  has  in  practice 
been  gradually  whittled  down  until  it  is  of  comparatively  little 
significance  except,  perhaps,  in  times  of  depression. 

In  every  city,  the  police  force  is  under  the  direction  of  a  police 
board  made  up  of  the  mayor,  a  judge  of  the  county  and  district  court 
in  which  the  city  is  situated,  and  a  police  magistrate.  A  county 
having  a  police  magistrate  may  by  by-law  establish  a  police  board 
made  up  of  the  warden,  a  county  court  judge  and  the  police  magistrate. 
Every  town  having  a  police  magistrate  may  set  up  a  board.  The 
council  of  any  other  town  must  and  that  of  a  village  may  appoint 
one  Chief  Constable  and  one  or  more  constables.  Each  township  and 
county  which  has  not  established  a  police  board  may  also  appoint 
one  or  more  constables.  Where  no  board  has  been  set  up,  police  forces 
are  directly  under  the  municipal  councils.  In  every  case  the  police 
current  budget,  in  total  at  least,  is  subject  to  the  action  of  council. 
Recently  the  province  has  authorized  some  municipalities  to  contract 
with  the  Provincial  Police  for  local  police  services,  presumably  at 
or  near  cost. 

School  Boards  and  Boards  of  Education,  being  elected  directly, 
are  not  subordinate  to  council  in  any  way  even  in  their  budgets. 
Council,  however,  may  refuse  to  validate  capital  expenditures  of  such 
boards,  in  which  case  the  boards  may  appeal  directly  to  the  people. 
Municipal  councils  must,  however,  collect  the  school  taxes,  and  must 
turn  over  to  the  boards  the  whole  school  levy  of  each  year,  without 
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deduction  even  if  some  school  taxes  are  not  paid  in  the  current  year. 
In  effect,  boards  of  education  are  municipal  councils  with  a  specialized 
function. 

Public  Utility  Commissions,  Hydro-Electric  Commissions,  Water 
Boards,  Parks  Boards,  Library  Boards  are  other  so-called  “  outside  ” 
boards  whose  members  are  in  some  cases  appointed  and  in  others 
elected  with  or  without  overlapping  terms.  Where  hydro-electric 
power  is  involved  the  Provincial  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  is 
represented  by  an  appointment.  A  Municipal  Board  of  Health  is 
made  up  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  other  members  appointed 
by  council  from  and  outside  of  its  own  membership.  The  powers  of 
the  board  of  health  are  defined  by  provincial  legislation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  municipal  government  of  an  urban 
municipality  in  Ontario  is  extremely  decentralized.  This  condition  is 
often  accentuated  by  the  extreme  departmentalization  of  the  city 
government  itself :  independent  compartments  of  local  government 
may  be  as  high  as  sixteen. 

The  chief  departmental  officials  are  appointed  for  an  indefinite 
term  or  during  good  behaviour.  Every  municipality  has  a  clerk,  a 
treasurer,  an  assessor  or  assessment  commissioner  and  an  auditor  or 
auditors.  Sometimes  the  same  official  is  appointed  both  clerk  and 
treasurer.  In  some  cities  the  city  treasurer  is  also  the  finance  com¬ 
missioner  by  appointment  of  the  city  council.  Usually  the  collector 
is  an  independent  official,  but  sometimes  he  is  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  finance  department.  Sometimes  the  assessor  and  collector  are 
the  same  official.  The  tendency,  particularly  in  the  small  munici¬ 
palities,  is  toward  the  simplification  of  the  departmental  machinery. 
This  makes  easier  the  appointment  of  full  time  officials  at  reasonable 
salaries.  In  one  city  recently,  the  same  official  was  clerk,  treasurer, 
assessor,  collector  and  city  engineer.  He  was  by  name  and  in  fact 
city  manager.  In  cities  there  is  a  city  engineer  and  a  city  surveyor. 
In  some  cases  the  functions  of  city  engineer  and  works  commissioner 
may  be  combined  in  one  department.  In  Toronto  the  city  surveyor  is 
also  city  planning  commissioner  and  the  traffic  engineer. 

Local  School  Organization 

The  elementary  schools  are  of  two  types — public  schools  and 
separate  schools.  In  order  to  be  a  separate  school  supporter,  an 
elector  must  declare  himself  as  such,  in  which  case  the  premises  he 
owns  or  occupies  become  liable  to  separate  school  rates.  Separate 
schools  are  supported  by  taxation  on  separate  school  property,  taxa¬ 
tion  on  corporations  in  proportion  to  holdings  therein  of  separate 
school  supporters  (if  these  holdings  are  declared  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  each  corporation  concerned),  fees  and 
provincial  grants.  Nearly  all  separate  schools  in  Ontario  are  Roman 
Catholic  schools.  Public  schools,  as  the  name  implies,  are  open  to 
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all  who  choose  to  use  them  and  are  supported  by  local  school  taxation 
on  public  school  supporters,  taxation  on  corporations,  fees,  if  any, 
and  provincial  grants. 

High  schools,  technical  schools  and  vocational  schools  serve  all 
classes  of  the  population  irrespective  of  religious  affiliation.  The 
public  schools  and  high  schools  may  be  under  different  boards,  or,  if 
the  municipal  voters  so  decide,  may  be  placed  under  a  board  of 
education,  to  which  the  separate  school  boards  may  appoint  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  secondary  school  purposes  only.  Technical  and 
vocational  schools  in  this  case  may  be  under  a  semi-independent 
committee  of  the  board  of  education,  to  which  “outside”  members 
may  be  co-opted. 

In  cities  and  towns,  the  school  districts  are  conterminuous  with 
those  of  the  municipality,  but  within  townships  there  may  be  many 
school  districts.  In  July,  1947,  there  were  4,626  elementary  and 
secondary  local  units  of  school  administration  in  Ontario. 

The  members  of  school  boards  are  called  trustees.  Trustees  of 
public  school  boards,  separate  school  boards  and  boards  of  education 
are  elected,  and  members  of  high  school  boards  are  appointed  by  local 
municipal  councils,  county  councils,  public  school  boards  and  separate 
school  boards,  according  to  circumstances.  School  boards  may  consist 
of  three  members,  as  in  public  school  boards  of  townships,  or  twenty 
as  in  the  Board  of  Education  of  Toronto.  The  term  is  usually  for 
three  years,  one  trustee  retiring  each  year,  but  in  cities  and  towns 
the  term  of  members  of  school  boards  and  boards  of  education  may  be 
one  year  or  two  years,  all  members  retiring  at  once  or  half  each  year. 

The  combination  of  school  districts  within  townships  has  been 
permissive  for  some  years,  and  in  suburban  towmships  use  of  this 
provision  was  considerable.8  In  recent  years  there  has  been  more 
combination  of  school  districts  to  meet  the  effects  of  declining  rural 
population  and  a  number  of  centralizations  with  transportation  of 
pupils. 

By  provincial  legislation  a  combination  of  school  sections  is 
called  a  township  school  area,  and  may  be  made  up  of  two  or  more 
sections  within  the  same  township  or  in  adjoining  townships.  The 
area  may  include  the  whole  of  a  township,  which  may  have  as  many  as 
twenty-one  school  sections.  It  may  also  include  adjoining  towns  or 
villages.  The  combination  is  entirely  voluntary.  The  township 
school  area  board  consists  of  five  members  elected  by  general  vote. 
At  the  end  of  1947  the  number  of  township  school  areas  was  484 
replacing  3,070  school  sections.  As  there  were  5,747  school  sections 
when  the  movement  began,  it  will  be  seen  that  53.4%  of  the  school 
sections  of  the  Province  have  been  organized  into  township  school 
areas,  while  the  number  of  local  administrative  units  was  reduced 
45%.  Most  of  this  reduction  was  effected  in  1938  and  subsequent 
years. 

There  has  also  been  a  pronounced  move  toward  larger  local 
administrative  areas  for  secondary  schooling.  The  system  of  county 
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high  school  districts  is  an  excellent  basis  for  progress  in  this  direction. 
The  aim  is  county  high  school  districts  of  10,000  population, 
$10,000,000  assessment  and  about  100  square  mile  areas.  When  a 
county  high  school  district  is  limited  to  one  local  municipality,  the 
council  appoints  three  board  members.  When  two  municipalities 
unite  for  secondary  school  purposes,  each  council  appoints  two 
members.  If  more  than  two  municipalities  are  involved  each  council 
appoints  one  board  member,  and  any  public  school  board  in  an  urban 
municipality,  any  separate  school  board  in  an  urban  municipality 
where  the  school  is  situated,  and  the  county  council  appoint  one 
member  each.  When  a  new  board  meets,  it  may  request  the  county 
council  to  appoint  three  members  instead  of  one.  A  rapid  growth  in 
the  number  of  larger  secondary  school  areas  may  be  anticipated 
within  the  next  few  years.  But  in  the  minds  of  many  the  final  results 
of  the  movement  will  not  be  achieved  until  a  province-wide  system  of 
rural  secondary  schools  giving  academic,  shop,  home  economic,  com¬ 
mercial  and  agricultural  courses  has  been  established. 

Manitoba 

General  Municipal  Organizations 

The  municipal  organization  of  Manitoba  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  Ontario.  There  are,  however,  no  administrative  counties  although 
there  are  judicial  districts  similar  to  the  county  judicial  districts  of 
other  provinces.  In  1946,  Manitoba  had  4  cities,  31  towns,  24  villages 
and  116  rural  and  suburban  municipalities. 

All  municipalities  in  Manitoba  except  four  cities  are  administered 
under  the  provincial  Municipal  Act.  The  cities  are  administered 
under  the  terms  of  their  special  charters;  but  Brandon  and  Portage  la 
Prairie  are  governed  by  many,  and  Winnipeg  and  St.  Boniface  by  a 
few,  of  the  provisions  of  the  general  Act.  St.  Boniface,  Brandon, 
Portage  la  Prairie  and  Winnipeg  elect  their  aldermen  for  a  two-year 
term,  half  being  elected  each  year.  In  addition  town,  village  and 
rural  municipal  corporations  subject  entirely  to  the  provisions  of  the 
general  Act,  there  are  municipal  districts  not  within  the  confines  of 
municipalities,  which  are  incorporated  under  letters  patent  setting 
forth  the  powers  and  obligations  of  each  particular  municipal  district, 
and  are  also  subject  to  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Act.  Within  rural 
municipalities,  improvement  districts  of  small  population  may  be  set 
up  with  an  extremely  limited  autonomy,  remaining  a  part  of  the 
municipal  corporation  in  which  they  are  situated.  Unincorporated 
village  districts  with  a  somewhat  larger  population  may  also  be  set  up 
within  one  or  more  rural  municipalities  and  have  a  status  very  similar 
to  that  of  police  villages  in  Ontario.  They  are,  in  effect,  improvement 
districts. 

Villages  must  have  a  population  of  500  to  be  incorporated. 
Urban  municipalities  may  be  incorporated  as  towns  when  the  popula- 
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tion  of  the  locality  passes  the  1,500  mark.  There  are  also  restrictions 
is  to  area.  A  town  may  be  erected  into  a  city  when  its  population 
exceeds  10,000.  The  term  “suburban  municipalities”  is  applied  to 
seven  municipalities  adjacent  to  the  metropolitan  city  of  Winnipeg, 
ive  of  them  being  rural  municipalities,  and  two  of  them  towns. 
Because  they  are  parts  of  a  larger  economic  urban  area  special 
provisions  are  made  for  them  in  provincial  legislation. 

Wards  may  be  established,  revised  or  abolished  in  any  rural  or 
town  municipality  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  acting  on  a 
'esolution  of  the  municipal  council  or  a  petition  of  one-quarter  of 
the  resident  ratepayers.  Wards  may  not  exceed  six  in  number.  In 
:ities,  a  new  division  into  wards  may  be  established  by  the  Lieutenant- 
IGovernor  in  Council  if  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  city  council 
vote  in  favour  of  a  resolution  to  this  effect  or  if  at  least  one-quarter 
□f  the  resident  ratepayers  so  petition. 

A  mayor  presides  over  every  council  of  a  city,  town  or  village. 
He  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  municipality  as  well  as  head 
of  the  council.  The  head  of  a  municipal  district  is  mayor  or  reeve. 
If  there  is  an  election,  the  councillor  receiving  the  highest  vote  is 
mayor  or  reeve.  If  there  is  no  election,  he  may  be  chosen  by  the 
council  from  its  own  membership. 

A  reeve  is  “head”  of  each  rural  municipality  and  of  its  council. 
Where  there  are  wards,  there  are  two  aldermen  for  each  ward  of  a  city 
administered  under  the  Municipal  Act,  and  two  councillors  for  each 
ward  of  a  town,  although  a  town  council,  on  petition,  may  reduce  the 
number  of  councillors  to  one  for  each  ward.  The  mayor  and  four 
councillors  constitute  the  council  of  a  village.  The  council  of  a 
rural  municipality  consists  of  the  mayor  and  six  or  four  councillors 
as  determined  by  by-law.  If  there  are  wards  there  is  only  one 
councillor  for  each  ward.  If  wards  are  abolished  in  any  municipality, 
the  number  of  council  members  remains  the  same.  The  council  of  a 
municipal  district  consists  of  five  members. 

The  municipal  franchise  until  1946  was  based  on  property  owner¬ 
ship  or  tenancy,  but  its  terms  were  so  generous  as  to  give  it  in  practice 
very  wide  application.  Owners,  whether  resident  or  non-resident, 
wives  or  husbands  and  sons  and  daughters  (including  stepsons  and 
stepdaughters,  sons-in-law  and  daughters-in-law)  of  owners  resident 
in  the  municipality  or  ward  at  a  certain  date,  tenants  under  certain 
conditions  of  residence  and  the  wives  or  husbands  of  such  tenants,  if 
they  were  adult  resident  British  subjects,  had  a  right  to  have  their 
names  placed  on  the  list  of  electors  of  municipalities.  A  referendum 
held  in  the  City  of  Winnipeg  in  1940  was  in  favour  of  extending  the 
franchise  to  all  adult  British  subjects  resident  in  the  city  and  the  first 
civic  election  with  adult  suffrage  was  held  in  1942. 

In  an  amendment  to  the  Municipal  Act  assented  to  in  1946,  the 
provision  as  to  the  right  of  voting  was  greatly  simplified.  The  right 
to  have  their  names  placed  on  the  voters’  lists  was  confined  to  persons, 
male  and  female,  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years,  subjects  of  His 
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Majesty,  who  are  owners,  resident  or  non-resident,  or  actual  residents 
in  the  municipality,  ward  or  sub-division  at  the  date  of  the  election 
and  for  six  months  prior  thereto.  As  residence  implies  the  occupation 
of  real  property,  the  principle  of  property  ownership  or  occupation 
is  retained. 

Persons  eligible  for  election  as  mayors,  aldermen,  reeves  and 
councillors  must  be  British  subjects  by  birth  or  naturalization,  at 
least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  able  to  read  English  and  write  it  from 
dictation,  not  subject  to  disqualifications  listed  in  the  Municipal 
Act.  A  candidate  must  be  a  resident  owner,  in  cities,  towns  and 
villages,  of  freehold  property  of  the  assessed  value  of  at  least  $500 
over  and  above  encumbrances,  and  in  rural  municipalities  of  freehold 
property  worth  $500.  In  municipal  districts  a  candidate  must  be 
owner  or  tenant  of  real  property  worth  $300  over  and  above  encum¬ 
brances.  By  by-law  any  city,  town,  village  or  suburban  municipality 
may  dispense  with  the  property  qualification. 

Aldermen  or  councillors  are  elected  for  two-year  terms,  half  of 
their  number  retiring  each  year.  If  elections  are  held  by  ward  and 
there  is  only  one  alderman  or  councillor  for  each  ward,  annual  elec-t 
tions  are  held  alternately  in  half  the  wards  and  the  term  is  for  two 
years  as  in  other  cases.  This  arrangement  provides  for  assured 
continuity  of  membership,  while  maintaining  annual  contact  with  the; 
electorate  and  should  promote  continuity  of  policy  while  conserving! 
responsibility  to  the  electors.  A  mayor  or  reeve  of  a  municipality 
holds  office  for  two  years.  In  an  unincorporated  village  district, 
the  three  members  of  the  village  committee  have  three-year  terms,  one 
member  retiring  each  year.  The  Winnipeg  Charter  provides  for  three 
wards  each  of  which  elects  annually  three  aldermen  for  two-year  terms 
by  proportional  representation.  The  mayor  also  is  elected  for  a  two- 
year  term.  Thus  the  council  has  nineteen  members,  one  more  than 
half  the  total  membership  and  one  less  than  half  the  total  membership 
being  elected  in  alternate  years. 

Members  of  councils  of  towns,  villages  and  municipal  districts, 
and  rural  municipalities,  not  suburban,  may  be  paid  defined  unit  rates 
for  each  attendance  at  meetings  of  council  and  for  each  day  of  atten¬ 
dance  of  the  Court  of  Revision.  Suburban  municipalities  may  pay 
annual  amounts  in  lieu  of  per  diem  payments  below  a  maximum  set  by 
law.  The  various  City  Charters  prescribe  the  rates  of  pay  or  maxi¬ 
mum  rates  of  pay  for  mayor  and  aldermen.  Additional  indemnities 
may  be  paid  to  the  mayor  or  reeve  of  a  municipality  by  vote  of 
council.  In  rural  municipalities  there  is  also  a  provision  for  travelling 
expenses. 

The  head  of  each  municipal  corporation  in  addition  to  those 
duties  found  in  most  provinces  of  Canada,  has  one  power  not  frequently 
held  in  Canada,  i.e.  the  power  of  vetoing,  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  its  passage,  any  by-law,  resolution  or  measure,  passed  by  council, 
authorizing  the  expenditure  of  money;  but  his  veto  may  be  overruled 
at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  council  by  majority  of  all  members  of 
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Council  other  than  the  “  head  ”  who  for  the  purpose  of  the  vote  is  not  a 
member  of  Council.  The  use  of  the  veto  of  the  head  to  insure  that  a 
by-law  is  really  the  will  of  a  majority  of  council  is  salutary.  It  is  in 
quite  a  different  category  from  a  “veto”  which  may  be  overruled  only 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Council. 

Every  municipality  must  have  a  clerk  and  a  treasurer,  or,  if  the 
two  offices  are  combined  in  one  person,  a  secretary- treasurer.  The 
clerk  is  not  only  the  secretary  of  council,  but  is  custodian  of  public 
records  such  as  assessment  rolls,  electors’  rolls,  lists  of  electors 
and  must  furnish  copies  thereof  to  an  elector  or  an  interested  party 
or  to  the  attorney  on  application.  The  treasurer  is  custodian  of  the 
funds  of  the  corporation  and  is  its  chief  accounting  officer.  He  must 
report  monthly  to  the  head  of  the  corporation  itemized  receipts  and 
disbursements,  ledger  balances,  and  standing  of  appropriations.  No 
clerk  or  treasurer  may  be  appointed  assessor. 

Every  city,  town  and  suburban  municipality  is  required  to 
appoint  a  chief  constable  and  may  appoint  an  additional  constable  or 
additional  constables.  A  village  or  municipal  district  may  appoint  a 
chief  constable  and  one  other  constable.  Rural  municipalities  which 
are  not  suburban  municipalities  may  appoint  one  or  more  constables. 
Such  police  officers  are  responsible  to  council  and  to  the  head  who  may 
suspend  and  make  temporary  appointments.  Municipal  corporations 
may  appoint  engineers  and  other  officers  necessary  for  the  corporation. 
A  manager  for  its  municipal  corporation  may  also  be  appointed  after 
the  passing  of  a  by-law  on  petition  and  after  approval  by  the  municipal 
Commissioner  and  assent  by  the  electors. 

Cities  naturally  require  more  officials  than  towns  and  villages. 
The  Charter  of  Winnipeg  in  addition  to  the  elected  head  of  the 
municipality  provides  for  appointed  officials  as  follows:  Clerk,  Assess¬ 
ment  Commissioner,  Tax  Collector,  Commissioner  of  Finance, 
Auditor,  Health  Officer  and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  discharge  of  the  powers  of  the  corporation.  The  chief  constable 
in  Winnipeg  is  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Police, 
which  is  made  up  of  the  mayor,  two  aldermen  elected  annually  by  the 
city  council,  the  senior  judge  of  the  County  Court  of  Winnipeg,  and 
the  police  magistrate.  This  Board  administers  the  police  department. 

The  Manitoba  Municipal  Act  authorizes  election  by  proportional 
representation  upon  passage  of  a  by-law  therefore  by  council  on  peti¬ 
tion  of  twenty-five  per  cent  of  electors.  The  approval  of  the  municipal 
commissioner  and  the  assent  of  the  electors  is  necessary.  The  Charter 
of  Winnipeg  requires  election  by  proportional  representation.  The 
Manitoba  Municipal  Act  prescribes  the  method  of  proportional 
representation  in  municipal  elections. 

The  Manitoba  Municipal  Act  contains  an  unusual  provision  con¬ 
trolling  municipal  debenture  debt  on  the  basis  of  a  maximum  per 
capita.  Municipalities  having  a  population  of  at  least  10,000  are 
limited  to  a  per  capita  debenture  debt,  exclusive  of  sinking  funds 
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actually  on  hand,  of  $200  per  head  of  population.  The  limit  for 
municipalities  having  a  population  of  at  least  2,000  and  not  over 
10,000  is  $150  and  for  municipalities  having  a  population  of  2,000  or 
less,  $100.  Power  to  increase  these  limits  may  be  given  by  the 
municipal  commissioner.  The  debt  limit  of  municipal  districts  is 
determined  by  the  provisions  of  their  letters  patent  or  the  Municipal 
and  Public  Utility  Board. 

The  Manitoba  Municipal  Act  makes  extensive  and  varied  provi¬ 
sion  for  small  urban  groups  in  rural  municipalities.  It  provides  for 
improvement  districts  of  various  sorts,  such  as  incorporated  com¬ 
mittees,  and  unincorporated  village  districts  above  referred  to.  All 
these  areas  are  parts  of  the  rural  municipalities,  but  they  must  bear 
the  cost  of  the  additional  services  for  which  they  were  set  up. 

The  Municipal  Act  is  so  drawn  and  its  sections  so  arranged  as 
to  bring  related  subjects  together  or,  by  a  system  of  cross  references, 
to  other  parts  of  the  Act  or  to  other  Acts  to  make  consultation  and 
study  easy.  The  influence  of  the  Municipal  Act,  Local  Improvement 
Act  and  Assessment  Act  of  Ontario  are  readily  seen,  but  the  effort  to 
adapt  the  legislation  to  local  needs  is  equally  apparent.  As  the 
point  where  the  West  begins  and  the  East  ends,  the  Manitoba  system 
is  of  particular  value  to  the  student. 

Local  School  Organization  in  the  Province 

All  schools,  elementary  and  secondary,  are  operated  by  the  same 
local  authority.  School  boards  are  elected.  The  membership  of  rural 
school  boards  is  usually  three,  but  there  may  be  five  trustees  in 
larger  districts  or  even  seven  where  more  than  four  teachers  are 
employed.  In  1938  there  were  1,892  local  school  units  of  administra¬ 
tion  in  Manitoba,  a  considerable  decrease  over  the  peak  in  1935. 
In  1944  there  were  1,821.  School  consolidation  has  made  considerable 
headway  in  Manitoba;  up  to  1934,  one  hundred  or  more  consolidations 
had  been  effected.  There  being  no  county  municipalities  in  Manitoba, 
counties  do  not  figure  as  in  Ontario  in  distributing  the  costs  of 
secondary  education.  There  are  also  no  separate  schools.  Otherwise 
the  Manitoba  school  system  is  similar  in  broad  outlines  to  that  of 
Ontario. 

As  in  other  Canadian  provinces,  there  is  a  strong  movement 
toward  the  establishment  of  larger  school  areas  in  rural  districts. 
The  provincial  Department  of  Education  has  distributed  several 
pamphlets  giving  information  as  to  what  such  larger  school  areas  would 
mean.  In  April,  1946,  an  Act  was  passed  amending  the  Public  Schools 
Act,  so  as  to  make  possible  the  establishment  of  larger  school  areas 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  on  assent  of  the  electors. 

An  order-in-council  establishes  wards,  and  the  area  Board  of 
Trustees  is  to  consist  of  one  trustee  from  each  ward.  The  term  of 
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office  is  to  be  two  years.  On  its  first  election,  as  determined  by 
ot,  part  of  the  membership  is  to  retire  at  the  end  of  one  year.  The 
powers  of  the  area  Boards  are  to  be  in  part: 

1.  To  administer  all  the  educational  affairs  of  each  school  district  in  the 
area  and  to  exercise  a  general  supervision  and  control  over  all  the  schools  in 
the  area. 

2.  To  provide  a  reasonable  sum  for  pupils’  conveyance  and  living  expenses 
where  necessary. 

3.  To  provide  for  high  school  instruction  at  convenient  points  in  the  area. 

4.  To  provide  for  an  annual  audit  of  all  books  of  account  in  the  area  by  a 
qualified  person  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Education. 

The  boards  of  school  districts  included  in  any  larger  area  which 
may  be  established  exercise  custodial  functions,  arrange  with  the  area 
board  to  receive  at  the  district’s  expense  educational  facilities  and 
equipment  not  ordinarily  provided  by  the  area  board,  and  submit 
nominations  of  teachers  to  be  appointed  by  the  area  board. 

The  Manitoba  Legislature  has  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
two  larger  areas  of  school  administration  for  demonstration  purposes. 
One  of  these  has  been  established  (1947)  with  a  composite  school. 
Inasmuch  as  school  districts  or  larger  school  areas  may  receive  grants 
as  determined  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  for  establishing 
and  maintaining  school  libraries,  vocational  courses,  manual  training, 
domestic  science  departments,  demonstration  rural  schools,  instruction 
in  agriculture  and  boys’  and  girls’  clubs,  the  establishment  of  larger 
school  areas  should  result  in  a  transformation  of  education  particularly 
in  purely  rural  areas. 


Saskatchewan 
General  Municipal  Organization 

When  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan  was  set  up  in  1905,  there 
were  already  within  the  boundaries  of  the  province  four  cities,  43 
towns,  97  villages,  two  rural  municipalities  and  359  local  improvement 
districts  with  powers  strictly  limited.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
new  government  was  to  appoint  a  Municipal  Commission  to  recom¬ 
mend,  after  inquiry,  a  system  of  municipal  institutions  for  the 
province.  The  Commission  reported  in  1908.  As  a  result  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  work,  the  City,  Town,  Village  and  Rural  Municipality  Acts 
were  passed  and  a  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  authorized  by 
statute,  with  a  Minister  in  charge,  to  exercise  general  supervision 
over  all  municipalities. 

Gradually  local  improvement  districts  were  reduced  in  number 
and  were  replaced  by  large  rural  municipalities.  In  1938  there  were 
8  cities,  82  towns,  382  rural  municipalities  and  82  local  improvement 
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districts  not  ranking  as  self-governing  municipalities.9  These  last 
are  located  in  unorganized  districts  in  which  taxes  are  levied  for 
local  purposes  and  expenditures  made  by  the  provincial  authority. 
By  1947  the  number  of  towns  had  risen  to  83,  the  number  of  villages 
to  397,  and  the  number  of  rural  municipalities  to  303. 10 

Until  1908  four  cities  had  special  charters,  but  in  1908  all 
Saskatchewan  cities  were  brought  under  the  Cities  Act  and  special 
charters  were  abolished.  The  minimum  population  for  a  city  is 
5,000;  for  a  town,  500;  for  a  village,  100  residing  in  an  area  of  not 
more  than  240  acres. 

The  existing  organization  in  its  main  features  followed  the 
institution  in  1908  of  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  and  a  true 
picture  even  of  the  general  local  organization  cannot  be  obtained 
aside  from  a  consideration  of  the  supervision  of  this  department. 
The  work  of  the  Department  may  be  described  in  the  following 
paragraphs  from  the  1941  annual  report  of  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs: 

Reference  should  be  made  to  the  important  work  being  done  by  the 
inspectors  of  the  department  in  the  inspection  of  municipal  offices  of  the  towns, 
villages  and  rural  municipalities  in  the  province.  An  inspector  visits  each 
municipal  office  at  least  once  a  year  and  enquires  into  the  general  conduct  of  the 
office,  the  condition  of  the  books  and  records,  the  financial  standing  of  the 
municipality  with  particular  reference  to  bank  loans,  liability  to  school  districts 
and  telephone  companies,  tax  levies,  arrears  of  taxes,  uncollected  seed  grain 
and  relief  accounts  and  debenture  debts  and  any  other  matters  that  might 
affect  the  successful  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  municipality.  At  the 
present  time  these  inspections  cover  80  towns,  384  villages,  and  302  rural 
municipalities.  Following  each  visit  the  inspector  submits  to  the  department  a 
report  covering  the  matters  enumerated  above  and  containing  such  suggestions 
and  recommendations  as  he  may  consider  advisable.  A  copy  of  this  report  is 
then  forwarded  by  the  department  to  the  council  with  a  covering  letter  of 
comment  thereon.  The  department  is  grateful  for  the  many  expressions  of 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  inspectors  that  have  been  received  from  councils 
from  time  to  time. 

Some  reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  work  being  done  in  the  office 
of  the  Inspector  of  Municipal  Accounts.  Under  the  direction  of  the  inspector 
the  annual  financial  statements  of  all  towns,  villages  and  rural  municipalities 
are  examined  and  carefully  checked  and  any  errors  or  discrepancies  found  in 
these  statements  drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  local  officials  and  the  required 
corrections  requested.  The  annual  sinking  fund  returns  of  all  cities  and  of 
those  towns  that  have  passed  sinking  fund  by-laws  are  also  carefully  checked 
by  the  staff  of  this  office.  Each  year  the  staff  compiles  the  mass  of  statistical 
information  required  for  the  annual  report.  The  Inspector  of  Municipal 
Accounts  also  drafts  the  forms  used  in  the  work  of  the  different  municipal  offices 
throughout  the  province  to  insure  that  these  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the 
various  municipal  Acts.  (Inspector  of  Municipal  Accounts  is  now  known  as 
Director  of  Municipal  Auditing  and  Accounting.) 
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Under  the  Local  Improvement  Districts  Act  the  department  is  charged 
vith  the  responsibility  of  levying  taxes  on  the  lands  included  in  the  local 
mprovement  districts  of  the  province.  These  districts  comprise  areas  situated 
jeyond  the  limits  of  any  municipality. 

As  in  any  efficient  department  of  municipal  affairs  the  supervisor 
services  are  being  continually  improved  and  tightened  in  the  interest 
)f  all  municipalities  but  particularly  in  the  case  of  those  which  most 
teed  guidance.  The  whole  field  of  municipal-provincial  relations  is 
Deing  studied  intensively  at  the  present  time. 


Cities 

The  cities  of  Saskatchewan  are  governed  by  a  city  council  made 
ip  of  a  mayor  elected  annually  and  six  to  twenty  aldermen  elected  for 
)ne  year  or  for  two  years,  at  large  or  by  wards  as  the  electors  may 
decide.  Unless  the  ward  system  has  been  established,  half  of  the 
ildermen  are  elected  annually.  The  mayor,  elected  annually  by 
general  vote,  is  chief  executive  officer  of  the  city.  The  council  may 
ippoint  one  or  more  city  commissioners  who,  among  other  functions, 
lave  the  duty  of  drawing  up  the  annual  civic  budget  for  the  action 
if  the  council  and  are  vested  with  such  executive  powers  as  may  be 
delegated  to  them  by  council.  Of  the  eight  cities  in  Saskatchewan, 
:hree,  Regina,  Saskatoon  and  Moose  Jaw,  have  appointed  City  Com- 
nissioners.  The  mayor  is  ex  officio  a  commissioner.  The  council 
nust  appoint  a  clerk,  treasurer,  assessor,  solicitor  and  one  or  more 
luditors  and  may  appoint  such  other  officers  as  may  be  necessary  to 
:arry  out  provincial  legislation  effecting  the  city  or  the  city’s  own 
ly-laws. 

The  council  may  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  manager  by 
ly-law  setting  forth  his  duties  and  minimum  and  maximum  salary 
md,  if  the  by-law  is  assented  to  by  the  electors,  may  appoint  a 
nanager  and  fix  his  salary  within  the  limits  set.  When  a  manager  is 
ippointed,  the  office  of  commissioner  and  such  other  offices  as  become 
innecessary  are  abolished.  The  city  may  also  appoint  a  comptroller 
)r  chief  accountant.  In  cities  of  over  15,000  population  the  police 
department  is  administered  by  a  board  made  up  of  the  mayor,  an 
dderman  and  the  police  magistrate. 

Everyone  who  is  of  the  full  age  of  eighteen  years,  has  resided 
n  the  city  for  at  least  six  months  prior  to  September  first  or  is 
issessed  in  the  last  revised  assessment  roll  or  has  paid  a  license 
ee  of  $10,  a  service  tax  or  a  rental  tax,  or  is  the  wife  or  husband 
)f  one  qualified  to  vote  at  municipal  elections,  may  have  his  or  her 
lame  placed  on  the  voters’  list.  An  elector  who  is  assessed  upon  the 
ast  revised  assessment  roll  is  called  a  burgess.  The  assessment  roll 
s  made  up  as  follows: 

1.  Registered  owners  of  land. 

2.  Owners  of  land  under  bona  fide  agreement  of  sale. 
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3.  Occupants  of  property  exempt  from  taxation  under  lease,  permit  or 
license,  and  owners  thereof  under  bona  fide  agreement  of  sale. 

4.  Persons  engaged  in  mercantile,  professional  or  other  business  (other  than 
agriculture  or  fur  farming). 

5.  Owners  of  a  special  franchise. 

6.  The  owners  of  a  building  attached  to  the  land  of  another  person. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  such  persons  are  entered  on  forms 
prescribed  by  the  Minister.  The  right  to  vote  on  money  by-laws  and 
certain  other  by-laws  with  financial  implications  is  restricted  to  the 
burgesses.  Candidates  for  mayor  and  council  must  be  British 
subjects  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over,  be  residents  of  the  munici¬ 
pality  or  reside  within  two  miles  of  the  municipal  limits,  be  able  to 
read  and  write,  and  not  subject  to  disqualification  under  any  of  the  I 
terms  of  the  City  Act  or  the  Controverted  Municipal  Elections  Act. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  city  council  are  wide.  “  In  matters 
not  specifically  provided  by  the  Act,  the  council  may  pass  such  by¬ 
laws  and  make  such  regulations  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  and  are 
not  contrary  to  law,  for  the  peace,  government  and  good  order  of  the 
city,  and  for  promoting  the  health,  safety,  morality  and  welfare  of  the 
inhabitants  thereof  and  for  governing  the  proceedings  of  council,  the 
conduct  of  its  members,  and  the  calling  of  its  meetings.”11  Specific 
authority  is  granted  for  raising  revenue,  temporary  loans,  exemption 
from  taxation,  remitting  taxes  on  agricultural  land,  compromising 
taxes,  grants  in  aid  of  relief  of  the  poor,  providing  for  public  health, 
carrying  on  scavenging  and  garbage  collection,  taking  the  census, 
laying  out  and  constructing  streets  and  sidewalks,  erection  of  the 
necessary  public  buildings,  constructing  and  maintaining  sewers, 
buying  or  leasing  water,  power,  lighting  and  heating  plants,  preventing 
nuisances,  maintaining  or  regulating  hospitals,  submitting  to  the  vote 
of  the  electors  any  municipal  question  not  specifically  authorized  in 
the  Act,  and  for  other  functions  and  activities  such  as  usually  are 
regarded  as  proper  for  municipal  authorities. 

Where  a  municipality  desires  to  make  permanent  improvements, 
it  may  raise  money  by  the  issue  of  debentures.  Authority  to  issue 
such  debenture  must,  however,  be  obtained  from  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board,  an  independent  commission,  whose  duty  it  is  to  investi¬ 
gate  all  applications  for  authority  to  borrow  money  by  way  of 
debenture,  and  to  approve  or  reject  the  same. 

Towns 

The  governing  body  of  towns  is  made  up  of  the  mayor  and  six 
councillors.  The  mayor  is  elected  for  a  one-year  term  and  councillors 
are  elected  at  large  for  two-year  terms,  half  of  the  members  retiring 
each  year.  Members  of  council  must  be  British  subjects,  must  be  at 
least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  must  be  able  to  read  and  write,  and 
must  be  resident  in  the  town  or  within  two  miles  of  its  limits.  The 
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municipal  franchise  is  similar  to  that  of  the  cities.  The  statutory 
officials  are  the  same  as  in  the  cities  and  two  or  more  offices  may  be 
combined  in  one  individual.  The  police  are  directly  under  council. 

Villages 

The  governing  body  of  a  village  is  made  up  of  three  councillors 
elected  at  large,  with  three-year  terms,  one  retiring  annually.  The 
head  of  the  village  is  styled  the  overseer.  He  is  elected  by  council 
from  its  own  membership.  The  administrative  officers  are  the 
secretary-treasurer  and  assessor  who  may  be  the  same  person.  The 
auditor  is  appointed  annually. 

The  voters’  list  is  made  up  of  all  persons  of  the  full  age  of  eighteen 
years  who  are  assessed  on  the  revised  assessment  roll,  corporations, 
churches  or  religious  organizations  assessed  for  real  property  not 
exempt  from  taxation,  husbands  or  wives  of  voters,  and  resident 
tenants  of  property  with  a  rental  of  at  least  sixty  dollars  annually. 
However,  corporations,  churches  and  religious  organizations  appearing 
on  the  voters’  list  may  not  vote  for  councillors. 

Rural  Municipalities 

Rural  municipalities  approximate  in  area  to  324  square  miles, 
and  their  boundaries  conform  to  the  Dominion  Survey  as  closely  as 
physical  features  permit.  The  municipality  is  usually  divided  into 
six  divisions,  each  of  which  elects  a  councillor,  who  with  the  reeve 
elected  at  large  make  up  the  council.  The  reeve  is  elected  annually 
and  councillors  for  two-year  terms,  half  each  year,  one  year  from  the 
even  numbered  and  the  other  from  the  odd  numbered  divisions. 

The  requirement  of  being  a  British  subject  to  be  eligible  to  vote 
does  not  apply  in  rural  municipalities  and  villages.  In  rural  munici¬ 
palities,  a  renter  of  60  acres  or  more  or  a  shareholder  in  an  incorporated 
farming  co-operative  which  is  taxed  on  its  property  may  have  his 
name  placed  on  the  voters’  list.  Husbands  or  wives  of  voters  are 
also  voters. 


Local  School  Organization 

In  Saskatchewan,  elementary  education  is  bifurcated  on  the  basis 
of  religion,  the  term  public  schools  being  applied  to  the  schools  of  the 
majority  and  “separate”  schools  (usually  but  not  necessarily  Roman 
Catholic)  to  those  of  the  minority.  The  members  of  local  school 
boards  are  elected. 

In  Saskatchewan,  village  and  rural  school  districts  have  three 
school  trustees  holding  office  for  three-year  terms.  In  towns  of 
10,000  population  or  less,  there  are  five  trustees  holding  office  for 
two-year  terms.  Where  the  population  is  more  than  10,000  there  are 
seven  trustees  holding  office  for  two-year  terms.  In  case  of  a  district 
containing  36  square  miles  or  a  village  district  maintaining  a  continua¬ 
tion  or  high  school,  the  Minister  of  Education  may  order  that  the 
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board  shall  consist  of  five  trustees.  Where  there  are  three  trustees, 
one  is  elected  each  year  for  a  three-year  term.  Where  there  are  five 
trustees,  three  are  elected  one  year  and  two  the  next,  for  two-year 
terms. 

In  1938,  there  were  in  the  province  4,927  administrative  units 
operating  schools.  In  1944,  there  were  4,571.1 2 3 4 5 6 * * * * *  12  The  same  move¬ 
ment  toward  larger  units  of  local  school  administration  as  is  evident 
in  several  other  provinces  is  making  rapid  headway  in  Saskatchewan. 
A  Larger  School  Units  Act  was  passed  in  1944.  Now  there  are  in 
larger  school  units  15  out  of  93  town  school  boards,  268  village  boards 
out  of  408,  and  4,679  rural  school  district  boards  out  of  5,862,  in  all, 
4,962  out  of  6,363  (not  including  city  districts).  Of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  school  districts  under  official  trustees,  only  19  are  not  in 
larger  units. 

On  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  the  Minister 
of  Education  may  unite  rural  and  village  districts  into  larger  units 
of  school  administration;  but  the  question  may  be  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  resident  ratepayers  on  petition  after  the  Minister  has  announced 
his  intention  of  setting  up  a  larger  unit  in  the  area  in  question. 
Every  such  unit  is  given  a  name  and  number  and  is  divided  into  five 
or  six  sub-units,  each  with  a  number.  Each  local  district  board  elects 
a  delegate  to  a  sub-district  meeting.  This  meeting  elects  a  member  of 
the  unit  board.  This  therefore  consists  of  five  or  six  members.  The 
term  of  office  is  two  years,  the  members  from  the  districts  with  odd 
numbers  being  elected  one  year,  and  the  rest  the  next  year. 

AAunit  board Jias  the  duty  and^ power — 

1.  To  manage  the  educational  affairs  of  each  local  district  and  give  general 
supervision  and  have  control  over  all  schools  in  the  area. 

2.  To  provide,  at  the  cost  of  the  whole  unit,  adequate  accommodation  for 
all  school  districts  and  equip  the  schools  within  its  area. 

3.  To  appoint  and  pay  duly  qualified  teachers. 

4.  To  confer  with  and  consult  the  provincially  appointed  superintendent 
with  regard  to  educational  matters  and  to  consider  his  recommendations. 

5.  To  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  pupils  and  pay  for  same. 

6.  To  call  an  annual  meeting  of  ratepayers  in  each  sub-district. 

Of  course  the  unit  board  has  many  other  powers  and  duties. 

The  boards  of  school  trustees  of  districts  within  the  unit  are 

largely  custodial  and  advisory.  They  may  require  the  unit  board  to 

provide  at  the  district’s  expense  extra  equipment  and  may,  if  they 

so  desire,  nominate  one  or  more  persons  for  appointment  as  teacher. 
The  local  school  taxes  are  collected  by  the  municipalities  concerned 
and  turned  over  to  the  unit  board. 

On  establishment  of  a  larger  school  unit,  the  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion  appoints  a  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  unit  and  fixes  his 
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duties.  The  superintendent  supervises  the  teachers  and  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  board  and  its  other  officers.  This  is  a  very  important 
feature  of  the  system. 

The  Larger  School  Unit  Act  of  1944  provides  for  the  disorganiza¬ 
tion  of  a  unit  when  the  residents  so  desire.  If  within  six  months 
after  the  expiration  of  five  years,  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  ratepayers 
petition  the  Minister  of  Education  for  disorganization  of  the  unit, 
it  is  put  to  a  vote.  If  it  is  in  favour  of  disorganization,  the  Minister 
fixes  a  date  on  which  the  unit  will  cease  to  exist.  From  present 
indications,  disorganizations  will  be  nil  or  at  least  very  few.  It  is 
evident  from  a  study  of  the  system  that  a  real  effort  has  been  made  to 
combine,  for  the  sake  of  efficiency,  centralized  supervision  with 
democratic  control  in  local  areas. 

Alberta 

General  Municipal  Organization 

As  in  the  other  prairie  provinces,  local  institutions  in  Alberta 
had  their  inception  under  the  regime  of  the  North  West  Territories  of 
which  it  formed  a  part.  Such  municipalities  as  were  established  by 
the  territorial  legislature  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  Dominion 
Department  of  Works.  I n  JJ911rdegiidaliQn_was~passecL  establishing 
within  thp  government  a  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  under  a 
MinisterjrfjffieXrown. — From  1912  to  the  present,  the  municipalities 
of  the  province  have  been  under  the  general  supervision  of  this 
department.  Since  1915  the  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioner 
has  exercised  supervision  of  the  capital  structure  of  the  municipalities. 
The  municipal  system  of  Alberta  has  grown  up  under  this  central 
supervision  from  almost  the  beginning  of  the  Province. 

In  1946  there  were  in  Alberta  7  cities,  53  towns,  134  villages 
and  60  rural  municipalities  or  districts.  There  are  also,  in  the  large 
unorganized  areas  of  the  province,  improvement  districts  which  are 
administered  by  the  province  directly.  There  has  been  in  recent 
years  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  rural  municipalities  through 
amalgamation. 

The  cities  operate  under  charters.  There  are  three  other  grades 
of  municipality,  operating  under  two  Acts:  An  Act  Respecting  Towns 
and  Villages  and  the  Municipal  District  Act. 

A  town  council  is  made  up  of  a  mayor  and  six  councillors,  the 
mayor  elected  for  two  years  and  the  councillors  for  three-year  terms, 
two  retiring  each  year.  The  statutory  officials  of  a  town  which  must 
be  appointed  by  council  are  the  secretary-treasurer,  the  assessor,  who 
may  be  the  secretary-treasurer,  and  the  auditor.  Council  may  appoint 
a  town  solicitor,  a  chief  of  police,  fire  department  officers,  a  health 
officer,  a  license  inspector,  street  inspectors,  building  inspectors 
and  such  other  officers  as  the  council  may  deem  necessary  or  expedient. 
The  secretary-treasurer  has  duties  usually  performed  by  a  municipal 
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clerk  and  municipal  treasurer  in  Ontario  and  the  secretary-treasurer 
in  Quebec.  He  is  the  chief  recording  officer,  the  chief  accounting 
officer,  and  the  chief  financial  officer  of  the  corporation,  in  collecting 
all  revenue  and  moneys  of  the  corporation  and  paying  all  accounts. 
The  auditor  audits  and  may  be  directed  by  by-law  to  pre-audit  all 
accounts.  The  assessor  carries  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  dealing 
with  valuation  for  taxation. 

A  village  must  have  an  area  of  not  more  than  640  acres  and  a 
population  of  not  less  than  100  persons.  The  council  of  a  village 
has  three  members  elected  for  three-year  terms,  one  retiring  each  year. 
The  chairman,  styled  overseer,  is  elected  by  the  council  annually  and 
is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  village  corporation.  The  manda¬ 
tory  officers  of  a  village  municipality  appointed  by  the  council  are 
the  same  as  in  a  town,  i.e.  a  secretary-treasurer,  an  assessor  and  an 
auditor,  but  the  secretary-treasurer  and  the  assessor  may  be  the  same 
person.  The  council  may  appoint  such  other  officers  as  they  deem 
necessary.  All  appointed  officers  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of 
council.  The  duties  of  the  statutory  officials  of  villages  are  similar 
to  those  of  such  officials  of  town  corporations. 

A  village  of  over  seven  hundred  inhabitants  may  be  formed  into  a 
town  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  if  requested  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  electors. 

No  one  may  be  elected  as  mayor  or  member  of  council  of  a  town 
or  village  unless  he  can  read  and  write  in  the  English  language,  is  a 
British  subject  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years,  is  a  resident,  not 
legally  disqualified,  whose  name  is  on  the  voters’  list  as  owner  or 
purchaser  of  land  or  interest  in  land  to  the  amount  of  at  least  $100. 

A  municipal  district  may  be  set  up  by  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  in  any  part  of  the  province  which  is  not  already  included  in 
a  city,  town  or  village.  He  may  do  so  of  his  own  volition  or  on  peti¬ 
tion.  A  recent  amendment  provides  that  the  council  of  a  municipal 
district  shall  consist  of  such  number  of  members,  being  an  odd 
number,  as  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  may  direct.  The  head 
of  a  district  municipality,  the  reeve,  holds  office  for  a  one-year  term 
and  the  councillors  for  overlapping  three-year  terms.  Members  of 
council  may  be  paid  on  a  per  diem  basis  for  attendance  at  not  more 
than  twelve  meetings  per  year,  and  for  a  restricted  number  of  works 
inspections,  etc.,  for  not  more  than  fifteen  days  a  year  and  for  travel¬ 
ling  expenses  at  a  defined  rate.  The  municipal  officers  who  must  be 
appointed  by  the  council  of  a  municipal  district  are  the  secretary- 
treasurer,  the  assessor,  who  may  be  the  same  person  as  the  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  the  auditor.  The  appointment  of  the  auditor  is  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs.  Constables  may 
also  be  appointed  by  the  council,  and  such  other  officers  as  it  may 
deem  necessary  or  expedient. 

There  are  no  county  municipalities  in  Alberta,  although  there 
have  been  suggestions  that  these  should  be  set  up.  By  1951,  the 
idea,  was  being  tested  experimentally  on -a  limited  scale.  The  size  of 
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local  rural  municipalities  and  the  increase  in  the  size  of  local  school 
administrative  units  would  seem  to  render  their  establishment 
unnecessary  even  if  otherwise  desirable. 

In  1945  the  franchise  was  extended  to  all  adult  British  subjects 
resident  for  a  six  months’  period  in  towns,  villages  or  municipal 
districts.  The  voting  age  in  provincial  elections  has  been  reduced 
to  nineteen,  but  this  provision  does  not  as  yet  apply  to  local  elections. 

Cities 

The  charters  of  Alberta  cities  vary  somewhat.  In  all  cities  the 
legislative  function  is  performed  by  the  city  council,  but  in  most 
cities  the  administrative  functions  are  discharged  by  a  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  of  which  the  mayor  is  an  ex  officio  member.  In  Edmonton 
the  two  commissioners  other  than  the  mayor  are  appointed  as  in 
Saskatchewan  cities.  In  Calgary  the  city  commissioner  is  elected  by 
a  general  vote.  In  two  cities  there  are  no  commissioners,  all  functions 
both  legislative  and  administrative  being  discharged  directly  or 
indirectly  by  council.  Lethbridge  and  Drumheller  are  council- 
manager  cities,  the  city  council  discharging  its  legislative  functions 
directly,  and  most  of  its  administrative  functions  through  a  city- 
manager.  Some  cities  in  Alberta  have  an  overlapping  term  for 
aldermen;  for  example,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Lethbridge  and  Medicine 
Hat  elect  aldermen  for  a  two-year  term,  half  being  elected  each  year. 

The  powers  of  municipal  corporations  in  Alberta  are  in  the  main 
similar  to  those  exercised  in  Ontario  and  other  provinces.  In  the 
various  Acts  and  Charters,  power  is  granted  to  pass  by-laws  to  raise 
revenue  by  taxation,  issue  licenses  to  those  engaging  in  trades, 
businesses  or  professions,  to  provide  sanitation  and  public  health 
service,  to  provide  roads,  pavements  and  sidewalks,  to  own  and 
operate  various  public  utilities,  etc. 

School  Administrative  Machinery  in  Alberta 

It  is  in  this  field  chiefly  that  Alberta  has  given  leadership  to 
Canada.  In  1936  there  were  about  3,591  independent  local  school 
administrative  units.  While  these  have  been  retained  for  certain 
purposes,  most  of  the  administrative  duties  of  most  of  the  local 
units  have  been  transferred  to  56  school  divisions,  combining  in  each 
division  all  the  districts  within  each  area.  In  1947  these  divisions 
contained  3,701  school  districts.  The  divisions  also  contain  97  urban 
schools  that  have  been  included  by  agreement.  Outside  of  the 
divisions  are  7  city  school  districts,  27  town,  20  separate  school 
districts,  44  villages,  23  consolidations  and  33  rural  schools.  There 
are  in  all,  therefore,  3,855  local  school  boards,  but  most  of  these 
are  in  divisions  with  boards  which  exercise  most  of  the  important 
local  administrative  functions.  The  municipal  authorities  are  usually 
responsible  for  the  collection  of  school  taxes  although  some  school 
units  collect  their  own  taxes. 
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In  Alberta,  elementary  local  authorities  are  divided  on  denomina¬ 
tional  lines,  Roman  Catholics  electing  separate  boards  in  some  cases. 
Legally  separate  schools  may  be  either  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant. 
In  secondary  education  this  bifurcation  is  found  in  some  instances, 
but  in  most  localities  where  there  are  high  schools  they  operate 
under  a  single  board.  School  boards  are  elected. 

A  division,  i.e.  the  larger  school  area,  may  be  established  by 
the  Minister  of  Education  whenever  it  appears  advisable  in  the  interest 
of  education  so  to  do  or  when  he  is  requested  to  form  a  division  by 
the  boards  of  trustees  of  the  majority  of  school  districts  in  the  proposed 
division.  The  Minister  sets  up  in  the  division  from  three  to  four 
subdivisions  which  include  all  the  local  school  districts  in  the  division, 
which  usually  employs  from  60  to  80  teachers.  Each  subdivision 
elects  for  a  term  of  three  years  a  representative  to  the  divisional 
board.  For  nomination  to  this  board  a  person  must  be  a  British 
subject,  an  elector  in  the  district  within  the  subdivision,  and  able  to 
read  and  write.  An  annual  meeting  is  held  in  each  subdivision  of  a 
larger  school  area  to  hear  the  reports  of  the  Superintendent,  who  is 
appointed  by  the  provincial  Department  of  Education,  of  the 
secretary  of  the  division  and  of  the  auditor. 

Among  the  duties  of  divisional  boards  are  the  following: 

1.  To  exercise  general  supervision. 

2.  To  appoint,  assign  and  pay  teachers. 

3.  To  consult  and  confer  with  the  Superintendent  on  all  educational 
matters. 

4.  To  prepare  and  adopt  salary  schedules. 

5.  To  provide  for  attendance  at  board  meetings  of  a  representative  of  any 
municipality  to  which  the  board  sends  requisition  for  funds. 

6.  To  prepare  an  annual  budget  and  to  requisition  the  municipal  authorities 
for  such  portion  of  the  revenues  as  must  come  from  taxation. 

Divisional  boards  have  large  discretionary  powers  among  which 
are  the  following: 

1.  To  determine  what  school  any  children  in  the  division  may  attend. 

2.  To  employ  physicians,  dentists  and  nurses. 

3.  On  advice  of  the  Superintendent,  to  exclude  from  attendance  at  school 
any  pupil  incapable  of  responding  to  skilful  instruction  or  whose  presence  in 
school  is  detrimental  to  other  children. 

4.  To  employ  teachers  specially  qualified  to  encourage  and  direct  instruc¬ 
tion  in  manual  arts,  household  economics,  physical  training,  music,  art  and 
other  special  subjects. 

5.  To  transport  pupils  in  grades  above  the  ninth  to  a  high  school. 

6.  To  furnish  school  lunches,  either  free  or  at  a  fixed  price. 

7.  To  provide  scholarships  and  stated  living  expenses  to  children  attending 
school  districts  other  than  their  own,  as  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Education. 
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The  operation  of  teacherages  and  dormitory  accommodation, 
which  are  discretionary  powers  of  districts,  should  be  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  divisional  system. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  local  boards  in  divisions  are  largely 
custodial  in  character,  but  they  may  nominate  teachers  and  may 
require  the  divisional  board  to  furnish  at  the  expense  of  the  district, 
equipment  in  addition  to  that  generally  provided  by  the  divisional 
board.13 


British  Columbia 
General  Municipal  Organization 

The  framework  of  municipal  government  in  British  Columbia 
is  established  by  the  Municipal  Act,  which  from  the  beginning  set 
up  two  grades  of  municipality,  the  city  and  the  municipal  district. 
The  cities  in  general,  it  may  be  presumed,  were  supposed  to  be  urban 
and  the  districts  rural  in  character,  but  in  the  process  of  time  city 
municipalities  came  to  vary  in  population  between  200  and  almost 
340,000,  and  municipal  districts,  many  in  part  urban  in  character, 
have  populations  ranging  from  449  to  39,000.  The  city  of  Vancouver 
is  operated  under  a  separate  charter.  Some  other  municipalities, 
notably  Victoria  and  New  Westminster,  have  special  legislation 
applicable  to  them,  and  there  are  a  few  municipalities  which  enjoy 
special  powers  under  the  Municipal  Act.  As  time  went  on  small 
centres  of  population  developed,  to  which  it  was  not  deemed  wise  to 
give  city  or  district  status,  and  a  Village  Municipalities  Act  provided 
for  the  incorporation  of  such  centres  as  villages.  The  villages  vary  in 
population  between  226  and  2,300  in  an  area  from  60  to  1,200  acres. 
In  1948  British  Columbia  had  35  cities,  27  municipal  districts  and 
37  villages.  From  75%  to  80%  of  the  population  is  within  munici¬ 
palities  but  only  an  extremely  small  proportion  of  the  large  area  of  the 
province  is  municipally  organized.  The  whole  municipally  organized 
territory  in  British  Columbia  is  only  slightly  over  one  million  acres 
or  about  1,560  square  miles  in  area  while  the  land  area  of  the  province 
as  a  whole  is  about  366,000  square  miles.  That  is,  the  municipally 
organized  area  is  only  about  .46  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  provincial 
area.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  province  discharges 
municipal  functions  directly  to  a  great  extent.  The  difficulties  of 
local  government  are  probably  increased  by  the  fact  that  out  of  a  total 
estimated  population  of  1,044,000  in  1947,  only  about  362,000  were 
native  born. 

The  councils  of  cities  are  made  up  of  mayors  and  aldermen,  five 
to  ten  in  number  unless  otherwise  provided  in  the  Municipal  Act. 
The  term  of  office  for  aldermen  is  two  years,  part  of  council  being 
elected  each  year  by  general  vote.  If  a  municipality  wishes  to 
continue  the  ward  system,  it  may  do  so  if  its  council  passed  a  resolution 
accordingly  by  June  30,  1947;  in  which  case  the  one-year  term  for 
aldermen  still  applies.  Candidates  for  mayor  must  be  owners  of  land 
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or  have  interest  in  land  assessed  at  $1,000  (net)  and  aldermen  must 
hold  real  property  to  the  assessed  value  of  $500  (net).  The  usual 
disqualifications  for  elected  office  are  provided  for  in  the  Act.  The 
mayor  is  the  head  of  the  city  municipality. 

The  mayor  or  reeve  of  any  municipality  within  a  month  after  the 
passage  of  a  by-law  or  resolution  by  council,  not  as  yet  affirmed  by 
vote  of  the  ratepayers,  may  refer  back  said  by-law  or  resolution  to 
council  for  consideration.  In  so  doing  he  may  state  his  objections 
and  make  any  suggestions  or  recommendations  as  to  amendments 
which  he  may  desire.  Council  may  by  majority  vote,  taken  by  show 
of  hands,  pass  the  by-law  or  resolution  in  its  original  or  its  amended 
form  or  may  veto  it.  By-laws  for  most  important  capital  expendi¬ 
tures  require  the  assent  of  the  electors  after  approval  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Municipal  Affairs.  Failing  its  approval,  the  assent  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  is  required.  City  municipalities  may 
by  by-law  appoint  officers  of  the  corporation  necessary  for  the  good 
government  of  the  municipality.  Officers  who  are  appointed  by 
council  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour  and  efficiency,  but 
any  engagement  may  be  terminated  by  council  or  an  employee  on  one 
month’s  notice.  All  officials  give  such  security  as  is  required  and 
must  take  an  oath  of  office.  The  city  clerk  may  administer  oaths. 
Among  the  most  important  officers  are  the  city  clerk,  city  treasurer, 
medical  health  officer,  city  auditor  or  auditors,  city  assessor,  city  tax 
collector,  municipal  engineer,  chief  of  police  and  chief  of  the  fire 
department.  In  larger  cities,  there  are  also  strong  law  departments. 

The  Act  requires  all  cities  to  maintain  adequate  police  forces, 
the  administration  of  which  is  under  a  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Police  made  up  of  the  mayor  and  two  other  elected  members.  All 
members  of  the  board  and  force  must  be  British  subjects.  The  board 
sets  the  remuneration  of  the  force  and  the  council  must,  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  pay  such  remuneration 
and  supply  such  clothing,  accoutrements  and  transportation  facilities 
as  may  be  required.  On  petition  of  the  municipal  council,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may  order  the  setting  up  of  a  Board  of 
Police  Commissioners  made  up  of  the  mayor  as  chairman,  a  county 
court  judge  and  the  police  magistrate.  Vancouver  has  adopted  this 
system. 

Each  city  must  appoint  an  assessor  and  a  tax  collector  who  may 
be  the  same  person.  The  Court  of  Revision  is  made  up  of  the  members 
of  council  or  five  of  them  selected  for  the  purpose.  An  appeal  may 
be  made  from  a  ruling  of  the  Court  of  Revision  to  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  or  County  Court  and  on  points  of  law,  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal.  The  assessors  must  assess  land  at  its  actual  value  and 
improvement  at  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  land  and  the 
value  of  the  whole  property,  but  land  and  improvements  must  be 
assessed  separately.  Improvements,  however,  may  be  and  usually 
are  taxed  on  a'percentage  of  the  assessed  value  or  they  may  be  entirely 
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exempt.  Assessment  procedure  is  outlined  in  the  Municipal  Act, 
not  in  a  separate  Assessment  Act  as  in  Ontario. 

In  municipalities  of  15,000  population  or  more,  boards  of  control 
may  be  established  by  by-law  passed  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  council 
for  the  next  ensuing  year.  The  board  if  established  is  to  consist  of  the 
mayor  and  two  controllers  elected  at  large  with  a  two-year  overlapping 
term  and  sitting  as  members  of  council  for  all  purposes,  and  to  have 
functions  similar  to  those  of  the  Ontario  boards  of  control.  The 
British  Columbia  Act  has  not  been  taken  advantage  of  in  this  respect 
by  any  British  Columbia  municipality. 

The  organization  of  the  district  municipalities  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  cities;  but  the  head  of  the  municipality  is  styled  reeve 
instead  of  mayor  and  the  four  to  seven  members  of  the  municipal 
council,  councillors  instead  of  aldermen. 

Under  a  separate  Act,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  is 
authorized  to  establish  by  letters  patent  village  municipalities  in  lands 
not  already  within  the  bounds  of  a  municipality.  Such  corporations 
are  not  bound  by  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Act  except  as 
provided  in  the  Act  and  in  so  far  as  the  letters  patent  of  any  village 
may  require  it.  Such  villages  may  also  adopt  any  permissive  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Village  Municipalities  Act  not  specifically  mentioned  in 
the  letters  patent.  The  governing  body  of  a  village  is  a  board  of 
three  commissioners  elected  at  large  for  three-year  terms,  one  commis¬ 
sioner  retiring  each  year.  The  following  officers  must  be  appointed 
by  the  commissioners:  clerk,  treasurer,  assessor  and  collector.  All 
these,  or  any  two  or  more  of  them,  may  be  held  by  the  same  person. 
The  village  has  wide  general  powers  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  local 
administration  of  justice.  The  Court  of  Revision  for  assessments  is 
made  up  of  the  entire  commission  of  the  village  and  has  duties  similar 
to  the  Court  of  Revision  in  a  city  or  district. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  a  village  has  not  the  power, 
without  the  assent  of  the  electors,  to  incur  any  liability  beyond  the 
amount  of  revenue  for  the  current  year,  under  conditions  outlined 
by  the  Act. 

A  separate  Act  provides  that  a  municipality  may  appoint  a 
manager  to  which  a  council  may  delegate  any  of  its  statutory  powers. 
Victoria  availed  itself  of  this  permission  in  1949. 

By  the  British  Columbia  Elections  Act  the  franchise  in  all  grades 
of  municipality  depends  on  residence  and  contributions  to  the  munici¬ 
pal  treasury  through  the  property  tax,  a  license  fee  of  at  least  $5,  a 
road  or  poll  tax  of  two  dollars,  or  a  payment  of  two  dollars  in  lieu 
of  taxation. 

School  Administrative  Machinery  in  British  Columbia 

In  November,  1944,  Dr.  Maxwell  A.  Cameron  was  commissioned 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  to  inquire  into  the  provincial 
school  system  including  the  then  existing  method  of  administering  the 
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public  schools,  the  incidence  of  the  cost  of  education  and  the  allocation 
of  revenue  sources,  and  to  make  such  recommendations  as  he 
considered  advisable. 

The  Commissioner’s  report14  recommended  that: 

1.  The  existing  school  districts,  approximately  650  in  number,  should  be 
abolished  and  that  the  province  should  be  divided  into  seventy-four  areas  ol 
local  school  administration,  each  under  a  school  board. 

2.  The  province  grant  financial  assistance  on  the  following  bases: 

(a)  to  maintain  a  standard  basic  salary  scale  for  teachers  according  tc 
certification  requirements. 

(b)  An  allowance  for  current  expenses  based  on  the  average  daily  attend¬ 
ance  of  pupils. 

(c)  Special  grants  for  supervision  based  on  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  area. 

The  School  Act  was  revised  accordingly  and  the  amendment 
finally  became  law  in  April,  1946.  The  tendency  toward  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  local  school  districts  had  been  observed  in 
British  Columbia  for  some  years:  the  number  in  1932  was  830;  in 
1938,  741,  and  in  1946,  650;  but  British  Columbia  was  the  first 
province  to  abolish  small  local  units  of  school  administration  with 
certain  exceptions  due  to  local  isolation,  and  to  establish  the  larger  unit 
as  the  sole  local  unit  in  most  of  its  inhabited  area.  This  may  have 
been  due  to  the  facts  that  the  small  local  units  were  mostly  compara¬ 
tively  new  and  few  in  number,  that  the  undesirable  conditions  were 
acute  and  obvious  to  all,  and  that  vested  interests  had  not  yet 
become  entrenched  and  old  habits  crystallized.  At  present  (1948)  the 
number  of  municipal  and  large  rural  school  districts  is  seventy-seven. 
The  boards  of  these  larger  school  districts  are  bodies  corporate 
entrusted  with  raising  and  spending  public  funds.  The  membership 
of  a  board  may  be  five,  seven  or  nine  as  decided  by  the  Minister  of 
Education,  depending  on  the  size,  geographical  extent  and  nature  of 
the  district,  whereas  a  rural  school  district  not  in  a  larger  unit  has 
only  three  trustees.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  board  retire  each 
year,  so  that  the  principle  of  assured  continuity  of  membership  is 
adequately  taken  care  of. 

The  new  administrative  structure  should  facilitate  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  area  high  and  superior  schools,  vocational  and 
technical  schools  or  departments  according  to  local  needs,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  visual  and  auditory  education — to  all  of  which  the  province 
was  already  committed — and  in  fine  should  promote  a  greater  degree 
of  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  the  children  of  the  province. 
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Appendix  II 

Provincial  Control  of  Municipalities  through  General 
Legislation;  Arranged  by  Provinces  and  Areas, 
Beginning  with  Ontario  as  Typical  in  This  Respect. 

,  Ontario 

Until  recently,  Ontario  has  relied  mainly  on  general  legislation  tc 
maintain  control  of  municipalities.  The  Municipal  Act,  the  Assess¬ 
ment  Act,  and  the  Local  Improvement  Act  constitute  the  framework 
within  which  all  municipalities  must  operate;  other  legislation  such 
as  the  Highway  Act,  the  Public  School  Act,  the  Separate  School  Act, 
the  Drainage  Act,  the  Public  Health  Act,  governs  municipalities  in 
specified  particulars.  Ontario  grants  no  municipal  charters,  but  has 
some  special  legislation  governing  municipalities  in  specified  par¬ 
ticulars,  and  has  varied  some  of  its  legislative  controls  for  cities  of 
different  populations. 

All  municipalities  in  the  province  may  contract  debts  and  issue 
debentures  but  only  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Act. 
Except  as  provided  in  the  act,  a  municipal  corporation  may  not  incur 
any  debt  the  payment  of  which  is  not  provided  for  in  the  estimates 
for  the  current  year,  unless  a  by-law  of  the  council  authorizing  it 
has  been  passed  with  the  assent  of  the  electors. 

In  order  that  those  who  vote  on  a  money  by-law  will  not  escape 
contributing  to  its  cost,  debentures  must  be  issued  within  two  years 
after  the  passage  of  a  by-law.  The  life  of  debentures  is  limited 
according  to  the  purpose  of  issue  from  five  to  thirty  years.  It  is 
provided  that  money  by-laws  may  be  voted  on  only  by  property 
owners  and  holders  of  long  term  leases  paying  taxes,  but  where  the 
improvement  is  ordered  by  the  Provincial  Department  of  Health,  such 
a  vote  is  not  necessary.  Exemptions  are  also  provided  for  certain 
public  utility  capital  expenditures,  for  school  buildings  and  sites 
where  such  expenditures  are  authorized  by  the  municipal  council,  for 
local  improvements  under  certain  conditions  and  for  various  other 
purposes  set  forth  in  the  Act.  The  wide  application  of  the  principle 
of  control  of  debenture  issues  by  voters  is  weakened  by  the  practice 
of  obtaining  special  legislation  making  such  submission  unnecessary. 
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The  tendency  to  increase  the  validating  power  of  the  Municipal 
Board  from  time  to  time  may  lead  to  a  further  decline  in  the  practice 
of  submitting  money  by-laws  to  the  voters. 

For  the  control  of  current  expenditures  it  is  provided  that  the 
council  of  every  municipality  shall  in  each  year  levy  on  the  whole 
rateable  property  according  to  the  last  revised  assessment  roll,  a 
sum  sufficient  to  pay  all  debts  of  the  corporation,  whether  principal 
or  interest,  falling  due  within  the  year,  but  shall  not  assess  and 
levy  in  any  year  more  than  two  and  a  half  cents  in  the  dollar  on  the 
assessed  value  of  such  property  according  to  the  last  revised  assess¬ 
ment  roll,  exclusive  of  school  and  local  improvement  rates  and 
exclusive  of  any  rate  not  exceeding  two  mills  in  the  dollar  for  granting 
aid  to  public  hospitals. 

If  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  rates  necessary  for  the  principal 
and  the  interest  of  such  debts  exceeds  two  and  a  half  per  cent  the 
council  shall  assess  and  levy  such  further  sum  as  may  be  necessary 
to  discharge  such  debts,  but  shall  not  contract  any  further  debt  until 
the  annual  rates  are  reduced  to  that  rate  without  the  approval  of  the 
Municipal  Board,  which  may  be  given  if  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Board  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  corporation  and  the 
ratepayers  thereof  that  it  should  be  authorized  to  incur  such  further 
debt  and  to  levy  any  additional  rate  necessary  to  discharge  it. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  provides  a  limit  of  tax  rates  to  25  mills 
over  and  above  school  and  local  improvement  rates  and  certain 
hospital  rates.  If,  on  account  of  debt  charges,  the  rate  goes  beyond 
this  limit,  the  growth  of  debt  must  be  stopped  until  the  rate  falls 
within  the  limit  unless  any  increase  in  the  debt  is  authorized  by  the 
Municipal  Board. 

Part  XIV  (respecting  finance)  of  the  Municipal  Act  provides, 

imong  other  things,  that: 

I. 

1.  Moneys  received  from  the  sale  or  hypothecation  of  debentures  shall  be 
jsed  only  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  raised. 

2.  Any  surplus  in  the  fund  set  apart  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  pay- 
nents  or  in  any  fund  for  the  payment  of  instalments  shall  be  retained  until 
equired  for  payments  of  interest,  sinking  fund  or  payments  of  principal. 

3.  Money  collected  for  sinking  fund  purposes  shall  not  be  used  for  other 
:urrent  or  other  expenditure  of  a  municipality,  on  pain  of  personal  liability  and 
lisqualification  from  holding  office  of  any  member  of  council  voting  for  such  use. 

4.  In  case  of  failure  of  council  to  levy  an  adequate  amount  for  sinking 
unds,  its  members  responsible  for  such  failure  are  disqualified  from  holding 
iny  municipal  office. 

5.  Council  may  invest  the  sinking  funds  in  “Trustee”  funds  or  with  the 
ipproval  of  the  Municipal  Board  in  its  own  debentures  to  the  extent  of  25%  of 
he  total. 

6.  On  passage  of  a  money  by-law  sinking  fund  levies  may  be  turned  over 

6  the  provincial  treasurer,  for  administration.  -  :  -  . 
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The  Municipal  Act  lists  and  describes  in  Part  XIX  the  by-law: 
which  may  be  passed  by  councils  of  all  municipalities,  by  loca 
municipalities,  by  cities,  by  urban  municipalities  and  by  towns,  b> 
towns  and  villages,  by  counties,  by  townships,  by  police  village: 
and  by  townships  in  unorganized  districts,  etc.  These  by-law: 
have  to  do  with  such  subjects  as  grants-in-aid,  health  and  sanitation 
plebiscites,  libraries,  transportation,  relief,  insurance  of  municipa 
property,  safety  and  many  other  subjects. 

The  Municipal  Act  also  empowers  different  kinds  of  municipality 
to  pass  by-laws  for  specific  purposes  according  to  their  varying 
needs.  For  example,  by-laws  may  be  passed  by  councils  of  locai 
municipalities  for  fixed  assessments  of  specified  classes  of  industry  foi 
not  longer  than  ten  years,  non-renewable,  and  not  for  school  taxation 
or  local  improvements.  Such  a  by-law  may  not  be  passed  without  the 
affirmative  vote  of  the  whole  membership  of  council  and  the  assent 
of  two-thirds  of  the  electors  qualified  to  vote  on  money  by-laws. 

Provisions  for  assessment  and  valuation  for  taxation  purposes 
are  incorporated  in  an  act  separate  from  the  Municipal  Act.  The 
Ontario  Assessment  Act  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  legislative 
framework  within  which  municipalities  operate,  because  the  bulk  of 
municipal  revenue  comes  from  taxation  and  because  the  assessment 
rolls  are  the  basis  of  the  lists  of  voters.  Assessment,  in  reality, 
involves  two  processes: 

1.  Valuation  of  real  estate  and  other  taxable  values. 

2.  The  division  of  the  tax  levy  among  taxable  persons  on  the  basis  of 
taxable  valuation. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  Ontario  Assessment  Act  has  been 
amended  many  times,  usually  from  the  standpoint  of  equity  to  and 
among  taxpayers.  The  definition  of  value  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  amendment.  Section  39,  S.S.  (1)  of  the  Assessment  Act 
of  Ontario  (R.S.O.  1937,  Chapter  272)  provides  that  “subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  land  shall  be  assessed  at  its  actual  value.” 
Sub-section  (2)  provides  that  “in  ascertaining  the  actual  value  of  the 
land  without  buildings  thereon,  consideration  shall  be  given  to  the 
present  use,  location,  revenue,  normal  sale  value  and  any  other 
circumstances  affecting  the  value.”  Sub-section  (3)  provides  that 
“in  assessing  land  with  buildings  thereon,  the  value  of  the  land  and 
buildings  shall  be  ascertained  by  giving  consideration  to  the  present 
use,  location,  cost  of  replacement,  normal  rental  value,  normal  sale 
value,  and  any  other  circumstance  affecting  the  value,  and  the  value 
of  the  building  shall  be  the  amount  by  which  the  value  of  the  land  is 
thereby  increased,  and  the  actual  value  of  the  land  and  buildings  shall 
be  set  down  separately  in  the  columns  of  the  assessment  roll  and  the 
assessment  shall  be  the  sum  of  such  values.” 

These  provisions  have  greatly  clarified  the  Act.  It  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  define  “actual  value,”  but  it  is  possible  to  outline  the 
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processes  by  which  “actual  value’’  may  be  arrived  at  with  substantial 
accuracy.  This  the  Act  now  does.  What  owners  of  real  property 
have  a  right  to  demand  is  that,  in  arriving  at  the  “actual  value”  of 
their  properties  for  tax  purposes,  every  possible  indication  of  value 
shall  have  been  considered  by  the  assessor,  not  merely  casually,  but  in 
an  orderly  and  exhaustive  manner,  and  that  the  assessor  is  able  to 
explain  clearly  to  the  owner,  to  the  Court  of  Revision  and  to  all  appeal 
authorities  how  he  arrived  at  his  judgments  of  “actual  value.”  The 
Ontario  Assessment  Act,  if  properly  carried  out,  should  guarantee,  as 
far  as  the  human  element  allows,  reasonable  accuracy  of  valuation. 

Among  other  main  provisions  of  the  Act  are: 

1.  All  municipal,  local  or  direct  taxes  or  rates,  where  no  other  express 
provision  is  made,  be  levied  upon  the  whole  of  the  assessment  for  real  property, 
business  or  other  assessments  according  to  the  amounts  assessed  in  respect 
thereof,  and  not  upon  any  one  or  more  kinds  of  property  or  assessment  or  in 
different  proportions.  (There  is  no  personal  property  assessment  in  Ontario.) 

2.  The  following  real  property,  among  others,  is  exempted  from  taxation — 

(a)  Every  place  of  worship,  churchyard,  cemetery  or  burying  ground. 

(b)  Public  educational  institutions. 

(c)  Philanthropic  and  religious  seminaries. 

(d)  Buildings  and  grounds  up  to  fifty  acres  used  for  educational  purposes 

Mily. 

(e)  City  and  town  halls,  court  houses,  gaols,  lockups  and  public  hospitals 
'eceiving  aid  under  the  Public  Hospitals’  Act. 

(f)  In  general,  the  property  of  associations  conducted  in  the  public  interest 
lot  directly  or  indirectly  conducted  for  profit. 

(g)  All  fixed  machinery  used  for  manufacturing  or  farming  purposes  other 
than  for  the  production  of  power  and  transportation  services. 

Dntario  has  not  experimented  very  much  with  the  exemption  of  improvements 
rom  taxation.  In  1920  there  was  a  provision  that  empowered  municipalities 
to  exempt  improvements  entirely.  Only  two  or  three  small  municipalities 
passed  the  exemption  by-law  and  the  authority  was  withdrawn.  Later  the 
Assessment  Act  was  amended  to  allow  local  urban  municipalities,  with  the 
issent  of  electors  qualified  to  vote  on  money  by-laws,  to  exempt  partially  from 
taxation  dwelling  houses  if  assessed  at  not  more  than  $4,000,  the  exception 
varying  according  to  assessment.  If  assessed  at  not  more  than  $2,000  a 
Iwelling  is  assessed  at  50%  of  its  assessed  value  and  at  90%  if  assessed  at  not 
nore  than  $4,000.  Toronto  adopted  this  system  by  by-law  on  June  1,  1936,  as 
lid  one  other  municipality  at  about  the  same  time,  but  it  is  a  dead  letter  in  the 
•est  of  the  province.  As  it  is  very  difficult  to  build  even  a  small  house  for 
>4,000,  the  exemption  will  amount  to  much  less  than  when  the  authority  was 
riven.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  city  can  itself  grant  exemptions  while 
:omplaining  bitterly  at  the  partial  exemptions  of  municipally  or  governmen tally 
)wned  public  utilities.  Either  assessment  of  land  and  buildings  for  taxation  is 
iquitable  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is,  it  would  appear  that  all  real  property  should  be 
:reated  alike  and  no  owner  be  required  to  bear  part  of  the  tax  burden  of  others. 
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3.  In  addition  to  any  assessment  of  land,  every  person  occupying  or  usin  ; 
land  for  business  purposes  must  be  assessed  for  a  sum  called  “business  assess 
ment”  which  is  a  certain  percentage  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  land  occupied  o 
used,  varying  according  to  the  type  of  business.  For  example,  the  followin 
persons  or  businesses  are  assessed  for  business  purposes  at  the  following  per 
centages  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  land  used  or  occupied:  distillers,  150% 
brewers,  75%;  wholesale  businesses,  express  companies  connected  with  railways 
steamboats  or  sailing  vessels,  land  companies,  banks  and  other  financia 
institutions,  75%;  chain  stores  of  more  than  five  units  in  Ontario,  75%;  man 
facturers,  60%;  department  stores  with  more  than  five  departments  under  on 
roof  and  assessed  for  premises  to  an  amount  of  over  $20,000,  50%;  retail  coal  ant 
wood  dealers,  lithographers,  painters,  publishers  (except  of  a  newspaper),  50% 
coal  dealers  in  cities  with  less  than  100,000  population,  30%;  professiona 
occupations,  contractors,  builders,  advertising  agents,  private  detectives 
business  agents,  50%;  publishers  of  newspapers  in  a  city,  35%,  and  in  othe 
municipalities,  25%;  retail  merchants  in  cities  of  50,000  or  over,  25%;  in  citie: 
of  10,000  to  50,000,  30%,  and  in  other  municipalities,  35%;  a  miller  producinj 
on  the  average  less  than  fifty  barrels  a  day,  35%;  photographers,  hotels,  place 
of  amusement  and  entertainment,  etc.,  25%;  telegraph  and  telephone  com 
panies,  transportation  systems  not  owned  by  municipalities,  companies  trana 
mitting  gas,  water,  steam,  electricity,  light,  heat,  or  power,  25%  exclusive  o 
fixed  machinery;  supervised  car  parks,  10%. 

Theoretically,  these  percentages  correspond  to  ability  to  pay  and  on  th< 
whole  are  in  the  interest  of  equity.  The  chief  advantages  of  such  a  system  o 
business  taxation  are  that  the  tax  may  be  readily  and  exactly  determined  b} 
applying  the  general  tax  rate  and  that  the  taxpayer  knows  in  advance  what  the 
approximate  tax  burden  on  his  business  will  be. 

4.  The  Court  of  Revision  in  a  city  consists  of  three  members,  one  appointee 
by  the  city  council,  one  by  the  mayor  and  the  third  being  the  official  arbitrator 
In  municipalities  other  than  cities,  the  Court  of  Revision  consists  of  five  mem 
bers  appointed  by  the  municipal  council.  In  a  city  of  200,000  population  oi 
over  it  consists  of  one  member  who  must  be  a  barrister  of  ten  years’  standing  ai 
the  Ontario  bar  and  must  not  be  a  member  of  the  city  council  or  an  officer  oi 
employee  of  the  city.  Where  a  county  assessor  is  appointed,  the  Court  o; 
Revision  consists  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  council  of  the  county. 

Another  act  which  is  of  prime  importance  in  the  framework 
within  which  municipalities  must  operate  is  the  Local  Improvement 
Act.  Among  the  works  which  may  be  undertaken  as  local  improve¬ 
ments  are: 

1.  Opening,  widening,  extending,  grading,  altering  the  grade  of,  diverting 
or  improving  a  street,  or  establishing  a  new  street. 

2.  Constructing  a  bridge  as  part  of  a  street. 

3.  Constructing,  enlarging  or  extending  sewers  and  watermains. 

4.  Paving  a  street  and  constructing  curbing  and  a  sidewalk  along  a  street 

5.  Constructing  or  maintaining  a  boulevard. 
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6.  Planting  and  caring  for  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  in  and  upon  a  street. 

7.  Extending  a  system  of  water,  gas,  light,  heat  or  power  works  owned  by 
the  corporation. 

8.  Establishing  a  park  or  square  of  not  over  two  acres  in  area  or  a  public 
drive. 

9.  Establishing  protective  works  along  rivers,  streams  or  lakes. 

10.  Constructing  a  subway  under  a  railway. 

11.  Widening,  on  petition  only  or  in  a  city  with  over  80,000  population 
without  petition,  a  pavement  or  street. 

12.  In  townships,  where  facilities  exist,  such  further  works  or  equipment  as 
may  be  necessary  for  street  lighting. 

13.  In  cities  and  towns,  only  such  facilities  as  are  necessary  for  special 
lighting  to  the  extent  by  which  costs  exceed  costs  for  ordinary  lighting  such 
as  would  be  supplied  by  the  corporation. 

The  costs  of  ordinary  repair  and  maintenance  may  not  be  assessed  as 
local  improvements.  Local  improvements  may  be  undertaken — 

1.  On  petition  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  owners  affected  representing  at 
least  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  lots,  or 

2.  Without  petition  on  action  by  council,  the  by-law  therefore  having 
passed  council  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members.  (Parks  and  squares 
and  public  drives  may  not  be  undertaken  by  this  method.) 

On  recommendation  of  the  Minister  of  Health  or  of  the  local 
Board  of  Health  that  a  local  improvement  is  necessary  on  sanitary 
grounds,  it  may  be  undertaken  without  petition.  On  motion  of 
intention  and  on  approval  of  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board,  the 
municipal  council  may  declare  certain  works  to  be  desirable  and  pass 
the  necessary  by-law  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members,  the 
usual  petition  not  being  necessary  in  such  cases.  A  petition  against 
such  an  improvement  by  a  majority  of  the  owners  affected,  represent¬ 
ing  at  least  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  lots,  may  be  made  to  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board  which  has  power  to  decide  as  it  deems  proper. 
The  Act  is  very  detailed  and  should  be  consulted  carefully  by  the 
student. 

There  are  very  many  other  acts  which  affect  municipal  operations 
in  Ontario  such  as  the  Statute  Labour  Act,  the  various  school  Acts, 
the  Drainage  Act  and  the  Public  Health  Act.  According  to  a  recent 
tabulation,  there  are  probably  over  one  hundred  provincial  acts 
which  affect  directly  or  indirectly  some  feature  or  features  of  municipal 
operation.  Similar  conditions  of  course  exist  in  all  provinces.  It 
has  often  been  said  that  municipalities  are  children  of  the  provinces; 
they  are  certainly  not  neglected  children  as  far  as  guiding  legislation 
is  concerned. 
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Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces 

General 

The  Province  of  Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  have  used 
extensively  the  method  of  charters  and  special  legislation  to  meet 
special  circumstances.  All  grant  city  charters.  All  have  legislation 
for  towns  or  towns  and  cities.  All  have  separate  legislation  for  rural 
municipalities.  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  have  acts  governing 
villages.  New  Brunswick  has  a  general  act  outlining  assessment 
procedure,  although  this  act  does  not  apply  to  the  total  provincial 
area,  the  City  of  Saint  John,  for  example,  having  its  own  assessment 
act.  Nova  Scotia  also  has  a  general  act  governing  assessment. 
These  acts  and  many  others  establish  the  framework  within  which  the 
municipalities  must  operate. 

Nova  Scotia 

Cities,  towns  and  municipalities  may  raise  revenue  and  appro¬ 
priations  for  their  local  services.  For  example  councils  of  munici¬ 
palities  may  “vote,  rate,  collect,  appropriate  and  pay”  money 
required,  among  other  purposes  to: 

1.  Erect  and  maintain  county  court  houses,  county  jails  and  lock-up 
houses. 

2.  Provide  suitable  quarters,  by  erection,  purchase  or  lease,  for  council 
meetings  and  offices  for  the  stipendiary  magistrate,  treasurer,  clerk  or  other , 
municipal  officer. 

3.  Defray  the  municipal  part  of  the  expense  of  the  administration  of 
justice. 

4.  Make  the  proper  payments  to  the  warden,  councillors  and  employees 
of  the  municipality. 

5.  Pay  the  cost  of  judgments. 

6.  Pay  public  health  costs. 

7.  Pay  for  the  maintenance  of  paupers  and  harmless  insane. 

8.  Defray  expenses  in  connection  with  a  consolidated  school. 

9.  Provide  pensions  for  full  time  employees  (other  than  teachers). 

Towns  also  are  given  wide  powers  of  current  finance.  The 
procedure  which  must  be  followed  in  setting  up  the  town  budget  and 
establishing  the  town  tax  levy  and  town  tax  rate  are  set  forth 
clearly  in  the  law.  For  example  the  revised  assessment  roll,  passed 
by  the  Assessment  Appeal  Court  and  certified  by  the  town  clerk,  must 
be  laid  before  council  at  its  next  regular  meeting  after  the  roll  is 
available.  The  council  must  estimate  the  requirements  of  the  town 
for  the  current  year.  It  must  also  estimate  the  revenue,  other  than 
tax  revenue,  to  be  received  during  the  current  year.  It  must  make 
due  allowance  for  uncollectable  taxes,  for  abatements  and  losses  in 
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the  collection  of  taxes,  for  taxes  which  may  not  be  collected  in  the 
current  year.  After  deducting  general  revenues  and  making  allow¬ 
ance  for  taxes  which  either  may  be  not  collected  or  uncollectable 
in  the  current  year,  the  council  may  establish  the  tax  levy  and  a  rate 
or  rates  of  taxation  on  the  total  assessed  value  of  the  town. 

Council  was  also  authorized  in  1943  to  establish  a  special  reserve 
fund  into  which  might  be  paid  or  credited  all  or  part  of  any  town 
surplus  present  or  future  and  any  amounts  determined  by  council  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  for  any  portion  of  post  war  capital  expendi¬ 
ture.  Withdrawals  from  this  fund  cannot  be  made  except  with  the 
consent  in  writing  of  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  reserve  funds  for  depreciation  and  for  future  capital 
expenditures  is  a  forward  looking  policy  and  if  properly  safeguarded 
should  become  general  in  Canada. 

The  powers  to  pass  by-laws  by  cities,  towns  and  municipalities 
are  scattered  through  many  acts  of  the  legislature,  and  the  general 
by-law  sections  of  the  acts  incorporating  municipalities  and  towns 
are  comprehensive  and  vary  according  to  the  special  needs  of  these 
corporations. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Assessment  Act  applies  to  both  municipalities 
and  towns  and  is  an  important  part  of  the  legislative  framework 
within  which  they  operate.  The  Act  provides  for  the  assessment  of 
real  and  personal  property  at  its  “actual  cash  value.”  This  is 
the  amount  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  assessor,  it  would  realize 
in  cash  “if  offered  at  auction  on  reasonable  notice.”  An  important 
provision  of  the  Act  is  that  real  property,  under  a  tenancy  of  one 
year  or  more,  is  assessed  against  the  tenant. 

A  town  council  appoints  one  chief  assessor,  ward  assessors  if 
there  are  wards  or  two  assistant  assessors  if  there  are  no  wards. 
Municipal  councils  may  divide  the  municipal  area  into  assessment 
districts  or  provide  that  the  whole  municipality  shall  be  one  district 
for  purposes  of  assessment.  In  both  towns  and  municipalities 
council  may  appoint  Directors  of  assessment  and  assistants.  Such 
Director  must  hold  a  certificate  of  approval  from  the  Provincial 
Assessment  Board. 

Municipalities  have  “Boards  of  Revision  and  Appeal, ”  each  made 
up  of  three  ratepayers.  Each  town  has  an  “Assessment  Appeal 
Court”  made  up  of  three  members  of  council  and  the  town  solicitor. 
The  municipal  Boards  of  Assessment  and  Appeal  not  only  revise  assess¬ 
ment  rolls  and  hear  appeals  but  equalize  municipal  assessments.  A 
ratepayer  may  not  only  appeal  his  own  assessment  but  that  of  another. 
In  addition  to  the  local  appeal  there  is  a  further  appeal  to  the  County 
Court. 

The  Act  establishes  three  types  of  poll  tax  on  male  residents 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  sixty  in  municipalities  and  two  in 
towns.  In  towns  persons,  firms  or  corporations  carrying  on  under¬ 
takings  which  have  employees  liable  to  pay  a  poll  tax  must  furnish 
assessors  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  such  employees.  There 
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is  a  similar  provision  regarding  municipalities;  but  it  is  applicable 
only  to  every  person  having  ten  employees  or  more.  The  Act  has 
also  many  provisions  outlining  procedure  in  the  collection  of  rates 
and  taxes. 

New  Brunswick 

The  general  powers  and  the  by-law  powers  of  the  cities,  towns, 
villages  and  county  municipalities  are  similar  to  those  of  the  cities, 
towns  and  municipalities  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  the  provisions  of  the 
New  Brunswick  Rates  and  Taxes  Act  vary  materially  from  those  of  the 
Assessment  Act  of  Nova  Scotia.  For  example  the  definition  of 
assessed  value  is  different;  the  New  Brunswick  Act  provides  that  real 
and  personal  property  shall  be  rated  at  its  “real  and  true”  value. 
The  council  may  establish  a  poll  tax  of  from  two  to  five  dollars  on  adult 
male  persons  and  levy  the  residue  of  the  sum  to  be  raised  on  the  whole 
rateable  property  or  may  levy  a  poll  tax  on  adult  males  at  an  equal 
rate  sufficient  to  produce  one-sixth  of  the  sum  to  be  raised  and  may 
levy  the  residue  on  the  whole  rateable  property. 

Each  parish  in  a  county  has  its  board  of  assessors.  The  Municipal 
Act  in  a  1946  amendment  provides  that  this  shall  be  a  board  of  three 
which  may  be: 

1.  A  chairman  of  assessors  and  two  additional  assessors  to  have  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  the  whole  county  and  act  as  parish  boards  of  assessors. 

2.  A  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  assessors  for  the  whole  county  and  one 
assessor  for  each  parish  in  the  county. 

3.  A  chairman  of  assessors  for  the  county  and  two  assessors  for  each 
parish  in  the  county. 

4.  A  chairman  of  assessors  and  two  additional  assessors  in  the  county. 

The  last  method  was  until  recently  the  general  method,  but 
county-wide  assessment  is  becoming  general. 

Except  in  the  municipality  of  the  City  and  County  of  Saint  John, 
council  appoints  a  board  of  three  valuators  for  a  three-year  term, 
no  two  of  which  are  residents  of  the  same  parish.  In  the  munici¬ 
pality  of  the  City  and  County  of  Saint  John  there  are  nine  valuators, 
five  for  the  City  of  Saint  John  and  one  for  each  of  the  four  parishes  of 
the  county.  The  main  duty  of  the  Board  of  valuators  is  to  make  a 
county  valuation  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  five  or  more  than  four 
years.  The  valuation  which  is  based  on  an  individual  survey  made 
by  parish  assessors  may  be  validated  by  a  two-fifths  vote  of  council. 
In  this  function  the  valuators  are  in  reality  equalizing  individual 
assessments  and  the  valuations  they  establish  are  the  basis  of  county 
rates  until  the  next  valuation. 

The  Governor-in-Council  may  appoint  a  Provincial  Board  of 
Revision  and  may  refer  to  the  Board  for  final  decision  any  dispute  as 
to  whether  or  not  in  any  county,  valuators  have  observed  common 
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standards  of  valuation  and  the  principles  of  the  Act  with  substantial 
justice  to  every  city,  town,  village  or  parish  in  the  county  concerned. 

Appeal  against  a  decision  of  the  assessors  may  be  made  to  the 
valuators  under  certain  conditions  and  from  the  decision  to  a  judge 
of  the  county  court.  A  non-resident  may  also  petition  to  the  county 
council  if  he  considers  himself  over-rated  and  the  council  may  give 
relief  if  they  consider  that  the  petitioner  should  not  have  been 
assessed  or  had  no  opportunity  to  present  his  case  to  the  assessors  or 
valuators.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  ratepayer,  unless  the 
provision  has  been  repealed  since  1947,  may  be  imprisoned  for  non¬ 
payment  of  taxes  but  may  not  be  detained  for  more  than  one  day  for 
every  dollar  of  the  amount  to  be  levied  together  with  expenses  of  tak¬ 
ing  him  to  gaol,  up  to  fifty  days  in  all.  There  can  be  little  excuse  for 
large  accumulations  of  arrears  of  taxes  in  New  Brunswick  munici¬ 
palities  if  this  provision  permitting  imprisonment  for  tax  debt  is 
enforced. 


Quebec 

The  Cities  and  Towns  Act  of  Quebec,  which  provides  the  frame¬ 
work  within  which  cities  and  towns  may  act,  not  only  confers  wide 
powers  on  the  citizens  and  ratepayers  of  towns  and  cities  and  on  the 
municipal  councils  which  act  in  their  name,  but  contains  many  general 
provisions  for  their  protection.  For  instance, 

1.  Non-payment  of  taxes  does  not  deprive  electors  of  the  right  to  vote. 

2.  The  mayor  may  hold  up  a  by-law,  resolution,  obligation  or  contract 
adopted  by  council  until  the  next  sitting  of  council,  when  his  objections,  in 
writing,  must  be  presented  for  consideration  of  council. 

3.  Members  of  council  receive  no  remuneration  unless  the  by-law  for 
remuneration  is  supported  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  council  and  is 
approved  by  the  majority  of  proprietary  electors. 

4.  Before  municipal  amalgamations  may  be  effected,  the  proprietary 
electors  of  the  areas  concerned  must  give  their  assent. 

5.  Any  municipal  elector  may  petition  the  Superior  Court  for  the  quashing 
of  a  by-law. 

6.  A  copy  of  every  by-law  must  be  transmitted  without  delay  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  who  may  disallow  it  at  any  time  within  six 
months. 

7.  Under  certain  circumstances  (see  below),  a  minimum  proportion  of 
qualified  electors  must  vote  on  a  money  by-law  to  ensure  its  consideration. 

8.  An  unusual  provision  of  the  Act  deprives  “officers  or  employees  of  the 
municipality  in  receipt  of  an  annual,  monthly  or  weekly  salary”  of  their  right 
to  have  their  names  placed  on  the  electoral  list. 

The  general  by-law  powers  conferred  on  municipal  corporations 
by  a  provincial  legislature  gives  possibly  the  best  indication  of  the 
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nature  and  extent  of  the  province’s  control  of  municipalities  through 
legislation.  The  Quebec  Cities  and  Towns  Act  gives  to  municipal 
councils  the  usual  general  power  to  pass  by-laws  “for  the  peace,  order, 
good  government,  health,  general  welfare  and  improvement  of  the 
municipality,”  but  such  by-laws  may  not  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
Canada  or  the  laws  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  nor  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Cities  and  Towns  Act  or  the  charter  of  the 
municipality.  The  Councils  of  cities  and  towns  may  pass  by-laws 
affecting  among  other  things  health  and  sanitation,  nuisances, 
transportation,  safety,  utilities,  licenses,  the  promotion  of  decency 
and  good  morals,  grants-in-aid,  and  the  issue  of  permits  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  fees  for  the  distribution  of  leaflets  on  the  streets. 

The  revenues  of  a  city  or  town  consist  of  the  money  derived  from 
taxes,  the  issue  of  licenses  and  of  such  other  moneys  as  are  paid  to 
them  under  law  or  by-laws  and  includes  “surplus”  of  sinking  fund 
moneys.  Council  may  make  by-laws  for  the  administration  of  the 
finances  of  the  corporation.  All  revenues  must  be  paid  to  the 
treasurer,  or  to  officials  designated  by  him. 

The  assessors  must  each  year  assess  all  taxable  property  at  its 
actual  value  unless  permitted  by  council  to  do  so  once  every  three 
years,  in  which  case  the  assessment  roll  must  be  revised  annually. 
This  latter  method  is  similar  to  that  used  in  the  municipalities  within 
counties  where  changes  are  not  so  frequent  as  in  cities  and  towns. 
Fixed  machinery  and  accessories  are  included  in  the  valuation  of  real 
property.  The  assessors  must  also  make  a  valuation  of  the  annual 
value  of  taxable  property  which  serves  as  the  basis  of  taxation  on 
tenants  or  occupants.  Railway  companies  must  make  a  return  of 
immovable  property,  but  the  assessors  are  not  bound  by  the  valuation 
submitted.  Any  taxpayer  may  appeal  to  council  against  the  valuation 
of  the  assessors.  After  all  such  appeals  have  been  heard  the  valuation 
roll  is  adopted  by  council.  After  this  appeal  lies  to  the  Circuit  Court 
or  the  Magistrate’s  Court.  When  the  tax  at  issue  amounts  to  $500, 
appeal  may  be  made  to  the  Court  of  the  King’s  Bench.  Thus  at  least 
two  and  possibly  three  appeals  may  be  laid  against  valuations  made 
by  the  assessors.  The  usual  exemptions  from  taxation  are  listed  in 
the  Act,  but  religious,  educational  and  charitable  institutions  or 
corporations,  such  properties  as  episcopal  residences,  presbyteries, 
parsonages,  cemeteries,  free  libraries,  and  educational  establishments 
which  receive  no  local  grant,  must  pay  for  public  lighting,  fire  fighting 
apparatus  and  the  use  of  water  and  under  certain  conditions  the 
opening  and  maintenance  of  streets. 

Council  is  limited  to  a  tax  rate  on  real  estate  of  two  per  cent 
unless  authorized  to  exceed  this  rate  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs. 
The  valuation  of  land  under  cultivation  and  the  buildings  thereon  is 
limited  by  the  Act. 

In  addition  to  realty  taxation,  council  may  impose  and  levy  an 
annual  tax  on  stock-in-trade  and  similar  articles  of  commerce  not 
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exceeding  one  per  cent  of  the  average  value.  Council  may  impose  dues 
or  taxes  not  exceeding  $200  in  the  form  of  licenses  on  all  trades,  manu¬ 
facturers,  commercial  establishments  or  means  of  earning  a  livelihood. 
Non-residents  may  be  charged  fifty  per  cent  more  than  residents.  It 
may  also  levy  a  tenant’s  tax  (payable  also  by  occupants  who  have  not 
leases)  not  exceeding  eight  per  cent  of  the  rent  or  annual  valuation. 
Council  may  levy  annually  a  poll  tax  of  two  dollars  on  every  adult 
male  inhabitant  if  he  is  not  liable  to  any  other  tax. 

The  treasurer,  who,  as  has  been  said,  collects  all  revenues,  makes 
annually  a  general  and  a  special  collection  roll.  If  the  municipal 
council  so  directs  by  resolution,  school  taxes  may  be  collected  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  municipal  taxes.  The  usual 
methods  for  enforcing  the  collection  of  taxes  are  provided  by  the  Act. 
The  municipal  council  may  by  resolution  exempt  the  poor  of  a 
municipality  from  taxation. 

With  the  exception  of  loans  got  in  advance  of  the  collection  of  the 
tax  levy  or  other  collections  for  current  purposes,  every  loan  must 
have  previously  been  authorized  by  a  by-law  of  council,  approved  by 
electors  who  are  proprietors  of  taxable  real  property,  and  approved 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council.  The  rate  of  interest  on 
such  a  loan  may  not  exceed  six  per  cent.  The  by-law  specifies  the 
amount  of  the  proposed  loan,  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  made, 
the  mode  of  repayment,  dates  of  maturity  of  the  loans,  provisions  for 
payment  of  interest  and  the  establishment  of  a  sinking  fund. 

Payments  of  interest  and  into  the  sinking  fund  may  not  consume 
more  than  one-half  of  the  general  taxes,  any  excess  necessary  being 
raised  by  a  special  tax  on  real  property.  If  the  loan  is  a  serial  loan, 
on  the  basis  of  equal  annual  or  semi-annual  instalments  of  principal 
or  on  the  annuity  basis,  payments  are  made  through  the  sinking  fund. 
Bonds  are  sold  by  tender  unless  council  is  authorized  by  the  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs  to  sell  its  bonds  by  mutual  agreement. 

When  the  sums  required  for  the  interest  and  payments  into  the 
sinking  fund  equal  one-half  of  the  general  revenue  from  taxes,  the 
municipality  may  not  contract  a  new  loan  unless  the  by-law  is  voted 
upon  by  a  proportion  of  the  electors  varying  with  the  total  number  of 
electors  and  is  approved  by  a  majority  in  number  and  value  of  the 
qualified  electors  who  have  voted.  Whenever  the  total  amount  of  the 
loans  including  a  proposed  loan  is  equal  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
valuation  of  the  real  property  in  a  municipality,  no  new  loan  or 
debt  may  be  effected  or  incurred  unless  those  voting  are  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  possible  voters  and  unless  a  majority  of  two-thirds 
in  number  and  value  of  those  who  vote  approve  the  by-law.  The 
necessity  of  these  provisions  is  a  commentary  on  the  interest  that 
property  owners  take  in  their  own  local  affairs. 

With  the  exception  of  Crown  property,  property  occupied  by  the 
federal  and  the  provincial  government,  property  held  or  occupied  by 
railway  companies,  property  used  directly  or  indirectly  for  certain 
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religious,  charitable  or  educational  purposes,  and  in  conformity  with 
other  provisions  of  the  Act  respecting  expropriations,  council  may 
expropriate  real  property  required  for  the  execution  of  its  works. 

A  feature  of  citv  and  town  administration  is  the  Recorders’ 
Court.  Any  city  or  town  may  establish  such  a  court  of  record.  The 
Recorder,  who  must  be  an  advocate  of  at  least  five  years’  standing,  is 
appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  and  is  paid  by 
the  municipality. 

The  Municipal  Code,  which  wras  first  set  up  in  1871  and  which 
establishes  the  framework  of  government  within  which  counties  and 
their  constituent  local  municipalities  must  act,  establishes  safe¬ 
guards  similar  to  those  of  the  Cities  and  Towns  Act.1  Municipalities 
under  the  Code  have  the  usual  powers  of  perpetual  succession,  of 
acquisition  of  property,  of  entering  into  contracts,  of  suing  and 
being  sued,  of  exercising  all  powers  in  general  invested  in  them. 
The  by-law  powers  established  by  the  Municipal  Code  are  very  wide 
and  contain  many  provisions  suitable  to  rural  conditions.  For 
example  the  tenants  (rental)  tax  which  under  the  Cities  and  Towns 
Act  may  be  8%  of  the  rent  or  annual  valuation  may  not  exceed  5% 
in  rural  municipalities.  Municipal  councils  may,  if  a  by-law  is 
passed  to  that  end,  impose  a  tax  by  resolution  only.  In  general, 
the  procedure  under  the  Code  is  less  formal  in  certain  particulars 
than  under  the  Cities  and  Towns  Act. 

No  local  municipal  corporation  under  the  Code  may  contract  a 
debt  of  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  realty  valuation,  if  a 
rural  municipality,  or  fifteen  per  cent  if  a  village  unless  the  by-law 
for  the  issue  of  debentures  exceeding  the  limit  is  voted  on  by  two- 
fifths  of  the  resident  owners  and  is  approved  by  two-thirds  majority 
in  number  and  value  of  all  the  electors.  It  must  also  receive  the 
approval  of  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs.  Under  usual  condi¬ 
tions  the  requirement  is  a  one-quarter  vote  of  proprietors  and  approval 
by  a  majority  in  number  and  value  of  those  voting. 

The  assessors  in  municipalities  under  the  Code  must  act  together 
and  may  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  secretary-treasurer 
and  any  of  his  assistants.  They  must  make  a  triennial  valuation  on 
the  basis  of  real  value  with  annual  revision  by  council  and  may  be 
directed  by  council  to  make  an  assessment  in  intervening  years.  All 
land  and  improvements  must  be  assessed  and  certain  movable 
property  may  also  be  taxed.  Rentals  must  also  be  entered  on  the 
assessment  rolls.  The  rental  tax  may  not  exceed  five  per  cent  of  the 
annual  rental  value.  When  compiled,  the  roll  is  first  submitted  to 
council  for  its  consideration.  Then  it  is  submitted  to  the  County 
Corporation  who  may  reduce  or  increase  the  valuations  of  some 
constituent  local  municipalities  but  may  not  reduce  the  total  valua¬ 
tion.  Appeal  lies  to  the  Circuit  Court  or  Magistrate’s  Court, 
whose  decision  is  final. 
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Among  other  provisions  of  the  Code  are  the  following, 

1.  The  most  advantageous  terms  of  bids,  within  the  time  set,  must  be 
accepted  unless  an  exception  is  authorized  by  the  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs. 

2.  Occupational  taxes  on  non-residents  may  not  exceed  similar  taxes  on 
residents  by  over  fifty  per  cent. 

3.  Certain  town  planning  powers  are  conferred  on  all  municipalities  within 
the  county. 

4.  Local  municipal  corporations  may  make  proprietors  responsible  for 
removing  garbage  and  waste  or  may  remove  it  themselves. 

5.  Agricultural  land  must  be  assessed  at  its  value  for  agricultural  purpose 
except  the  parts  fronting  on  streets  or  roads  to  the  depth  of  one  building  lot, 
which  are  assessed  at  real  value. 

6.  Provision  may  be  made  for  occupancy  taxes  at  five  per  cent  of  the  rent, 
stock-in-trade  taxes  at  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  on  the  average  value  of  the 
stock,  and  poll  taxes  at  one  dollar  annually. 

7.  Members  of  municipal  councils  receive  no  salary  but  may  receive  travel¬ 
ling  expenses. 

8.  Municipalities  must  insure  buildings  and  personal  property  of  the 
corporation  and  for  at  least  one-half  of  their  value. 

9.  Municipal  councils  may  pass  by-laws  to  compel  attendance  of  members. 

10.  Municipal  councils  may  pass  by-laws  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
liquor  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Alcoholic  Liquor  Act. 

11.  Municipal  councils  may  establish  winter  roads. 

12.  Municipal  corporations  may  invest  in  Dominion  or  Quebec  debentures 
or  first  mortgages,  but  if  money  is  for  the  sinking  fund  it  must  be  used  annually 
or  deposited  annually  with  the  provincial  treasurer. 

The  county  and  its  local  municipalities  have  many  other  powers 
which  are  frequently  changed  in  detail  but  the  general  framework 
continues  the  same. 


The  Western  Provinces 

In  Saskatchewan  municipalities  are  largely  governed  through  the 
Cities,  Towns,  Villages  and  Rural  Municipalities  Acts.  In  Alberta 
each  city  is  governed  by  its  own  charter,  towns  and  villages  are 
governed  by  a  combined  act,  and  rural  municipalities  by  a  separate 
act.  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia  while  using  the  charter  method 
for  some  urban  municipalities  have  comprehensive  Municipal  Acts 
comparable  with  that  of  Ontario.  British  Columbia’s  Local  Improve¬ 
ment  Act  is  also  similar  to  that  of  Ontario. 
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Manitoba 

The  Manitoba  Municipal  Act  provides  that  “every  municipal 
corporation  shall  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  February  in  each  year, 
make  estimates  of  all  sums  required  for  the  lawful  purposes  of  the 
corporation  for  the  year  in  which  sums  are  required  to  be  levied, 
and  to  pay  all  its  debts,  whether  of  principal  or  interest  falling  due 
within  the  year,  and  any  revenue  deficit  incurred  in  the  previous 
year,  making  due  allowance  for  taxes  imposed  on  lands  purchased  by 
the  corporation  at  tax  sales  and  considered  uncollectable,  and  for 
the  cost  of  collection  and  the  abatement  and  losses  which  may  occur 
in  the  collection  of  taxes,  whether  municipal,  school  or  other  rates.” 

It  also  provides  that  the  current  expenditures  may  not  exceed 
the  estimates  without  the  assent  of  the  Minister  or  the  Municipal 
Board  as  the  case  may  be.  In  giving  assent,  the  Minister  or  Board 
may  require  the  municipality  to  spread  the  costs  over  a  term  of  years 
not  exceeding  three  and  impose  such  other  conditions  as  may  be 
thought  advisable. 

The  rate  may  not  exceed  two  per  cent  in  the  case  of  rural 
municipalities  and  municipal  districts  and  three  per  cent  in  other 
municipalities.  These  percentages  may  be  increased  to  three  and 
four  per  cent  respectively  under  certain  conditions  laid  down  in  the 
act  if  permission  is  given  by  the  Municipal  Board.  These  limits  are 
exclusive  of  the  school,  local  improvement  and  municipal  commis¬ 
sioner’s  rates  and  certain  other  occasional  or  minor  rates.  The 
limitation  of  debenture  debt  on  the  per  capita  basis  referred  to  in 
earlier  pages  provides  a  yard  stick  that  may  be  readily  applied  by 
taxpayers  and  citizens  as  well  as  by  municipal  councils  and  provincial 
authorities. 

Among  other  provisions  designed  to  protect  municipal  corpora¬ 
tions  are  the  following: 

1.  The  head  (mayor  or  reeve)  of  a  municipal  corporation  may  veto  a  by¬ 
law,  resolution  or  measure  for  the  expenditure  of  money  within  twenty-four 
hours  of  its  adoption,  until  the  next  general  or  special  meeting  of  council,  when 
the  veto  may  be  reversed  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  whole  council,  not 
including  the  mayor  or  reeve. 

2.  Exemptions  of  industry  from  taxation  in  whole  or  in  part  are  limited 
to  ten  years,  and  to  taxes  other  than  school  and  local  improvement  taxes. 

3.  Money  by-laws  may  be  passed  only  if  favoured  by  three-fifths  of  the 
qualified  voters. 

4.  Only  those  assessed  for  a  minimum  assessment  of  $400  or  possessed  of 
80  acres  of  land  are  eligible  to  vote  on  money  by-laws. 

5.  No  debenture  may  be  issued  to  bear  interest  at  more  than  six  per  cent 
or  sold  below  par  without  authorization  of  the  Municipal  Board. 

6.  Sinking  Fund  money  may  not  be  paid  out  except  to  retire  debt. 

7.  Sinking  or  reserve  funds  may  be  deposited  with  the  provincial  treasurer. 
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8.  Monthly  reports  of  the  treasurer  must  be  made  to  council  on — 

(a)  Receipts  and  disbursements, 

(b)  General  ledger  balances, 

(c)  Standing  of  appropriation  accounts. 

9.  Such  a  statement  must  be  ready  before  November  fifth  of  each  year 
and  must  be  read  and  explained  by  the  Head  at  the  nomination  proceedings. 

10.  A  balance  sheet  and  revenue  expense  statement  must  be  published  by 
the  treasurer  before  nomination  day. 

11.  A  municipality  may  establish  reserves  from  surplus  moneys  or  by 
special  rates  but  subject  to  approval  of  the  Minister  (Municipal  Commissioner). 

12.  Every  municipal  treasurer  must  keep  municipal  moneys  entirely 
separate  from  his  own  moneys. 

13.  Telephone  systems  must  be  instituted  under  supervision  of  an  engineer 
appointed  by  the  Municipal  Board. 

14.  If  a  municipality  establishes  electric,  gas  or  steam  utilities  or  tele¬ 
phones,  it  may  install  meters  and  has  the  right  to  turn  off  services,  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Municipal  and  Public  Utility  Board. 

15.  Before  passing  any  by-law  for  acquiring  by  construction  or  purchase 
such  utilities,  the  by-law  must  be  authorized  by  the  Board  and  assented  to 
by  three-fifths  of  the  electors  voting  thereon. 

16.  A  municipality  may  establish  a  Public  Parks  Board  and  may  levy  up 
to  three-quarters  of  a  mill,  in  Winnipeg  up  to  a  mill,  on  all  rateable  real  and 
personal  property. 

17.  Churches  and  Sunday  Schools  must  be  owned  by  their  supporters  and 
be  used  primarily  for  religious  purposes  to  be  eligible  for  tax  exemptions. 

18.  A  municipality  may  pay  a  gratuity  to  an  officer  of  at  least  twenty 
years’  service  and  no  longer  capable  of  discharging  his  duties  efficiently,  of  not 
more  than  his  aggregate  salary  for  the  three  years  before  his  retirement,  or  an 
annuity  equal  to  his  average  salary  of  the  last  three  years. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions  for  the  protection  of  taxpayers 
or  of  the  municipal  corporation  there  are  many  which  have  only 
indirect  financial  implications,  e.g.  those  empowering  municipalities 
to  establish  residential  areas  and  use  zones,  under  certain  conditions 
to  tear  down  structures  which  are  health  or  safety  hazards,  to  appoint 
committees  of  council  to  hear  appeals  from  decisions  of  building 
inspectors,  to  compel  owners  to  connect  with  existing  sewers  or  water 
lines,  to  define  types  of  building  materials  which  may  be  used  and  to 
make  town .  planning  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  the  Town 
Planning  Act. 

The  provisions  for  the  valuation  and  assessing  of  property  are 
extremely  important  as  from  eighty  to  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the 
total  municipal  revenue  comes  from  taxation. 

There  are  three  objects  of  assessment  in  Manitoba:  (1)  land  and 
buildings,  (2)  personal  property,  (3)  Business.  The  same  property 
may  be  assessed  either  as  personal  property  or  as  business,  or  partly 
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as  personal  property  and  partly  as  business.  Land  must  be  assessed 
at  its  real  value.  In  determining  this  there  must  be  considered 
among  other  things  location,  quality  of  soil,  annual  rental  value  and 
standing  timber.  Buildings,  except  on  certain  land  used  for  agricul¬ 
tural  purposes,  must  be  assessed  at  two-thirds  of  their  value  but  the 
assessor  may  assess  them  for  less  if,  in  his  judgment,  they  are  inap¬ 
propriate  for  their  location  or  otherwise  reduced  in  value.  Personal 
property  must  be  assessed  at  its  actual  cash  value  as  it  would  be 
appraised  in  the  payment  of  a  just  debt.  Stock-in-trade  is  assessed 
on  its  average  monthly  value.  Business  may  be  assessed  up  to 
fifteen  per  cent  of  its  rental  value,  if  business  taxation  has  been 
adopted  in  lieu  of  personal  taxation,  but  in  the  case  of  a  local  War 
Veterans’  Association  holding  a  club  license  or  a  hotel  registered 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Government  Liquor  Control  Act,  1928, 
the  maximum  is  twelve  per  cent. 

Saskatchewan 

The  councils  of  Saskatchewan  cities  may,  and  at  least  three  do, 
appoint  one  or  more  commissioners  who  are  executive  officers  subject 
to  action  of  council.  The  mayor  is  an  ex  officio  commissioner  in 
addition  to  those  appointed  by  council.  The  most  important  duty  of 
commissioners  definitely  assigned  by  statute  is  to  “submit  to  council 
at  its  first  meeting  each  year  recommendations  and  estimates  for 
expenditures  which  in  their  opinion  should  be  made  by  the  city  during 
the  year;  .  .  .” 

City  auditors  in  Saskatchewan  must  at  least  in  every  three  months 
of  each  year  audit  and  report  upon  the  books  of  account  of  the  city 
including  a  special  report  to  the  mayor  of  all  expenditures  made 
contrary  to  law,  by-law  or  resolution,  which  report  must  be  submitted 
to  council  at  its  next  meeting.  The  council  may  require  a  pre-audit 
of  all  accounts.  Towards  the  end  of  each  year  the  auditor  must 
prepare,  and  soon  thereafter  must  publish  at  least  an  abstract  of 
revenue  and  expenditure  on  forms  prescribed  by  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs,  covering  the  first  nine  months  in  the  year,  with 
a  statement  of  debenture  authorized  to  be  issued,  actually  issued 
and  sold.  On  or  before  the  first  day  of  March  on  provincially  prescribed 
forms,  the  auditor  must  prepare  and  deliver  for  submission  to  council 
a  summary  report  on  the  financial  operations  of  the  preceding  year, 
a  copy  of  which  must  be  sent  to  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs, 
and  a  synopsis  of  which  must  be  published  in  a  newspaper. 

The  debenture  debt  of  a  city,  less  sinking  funds,  may  not  exceed 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  assessment  in  all  forms,  but  debentures  issued 
under  the  Municipal  Public  Works  Act  prior  to  June  24,  1915,  deben¬ 
tures  issued  for  secondary  schools,  debentures  issued  for  local  improve¬ 
ments  so  far  as  taken  care  of  by  special  assessments,  debts  of  munici¬ 
pally  owned  street  railway  (subject  to  authority  of  the  Local 
Government  Board),  electric  light  and  power  debentures  and 
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debentures  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Relief  Act,  are  specifically 
excluded  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  the  borrowing  margin.  Certain 
public  utility  and  sewage  debts  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
works  may  be  validated  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  council  and  the 
approval  of  the  local  Government  Board  without  the  assent  of  the 
electors. 

Money  by-laws  in  general  require  the  assent  of  the  burgesses, 
i.e.  electors  whose  names  are  on  the  last  revised  assessment  rolls. 
Money  by-laws  creating  a  debt  must  state  the  purpose,  the  amount 
and  period  of  the  proposed  debt,  the  amount  of  the  annual  instalment, 
the  rate  of  interest  and  the  amount  of  existing  property  assessment 
and  of  the  city  debt.  Cities,  when  empowered  to  incur  capital  debt, 
may  also  issue  registered  stock,  redeemable  or  not  within  a  fixed 
period,  or,  on  notice,  may  convert  debentures  into  stock,  or  vice  versa, 
and  consolidated  debentures  and  registered  stock  into  consolidated 
debt,  the  consolidating  by-law  providing  annually  the  necessary 
sinking  fund  and  interest.  Any  surplus  in  the  interest  or  sinking  fund 
is  applicable  only  to  future  payments  of  interest  and  principal. 
Cities  may  by  by-law  provide  for  the  appointment  of  sinking  fund 
trustees  with  power  to  exercise  with  regard  to  sinking  fund  administra¬ 
tion  all  the  powers  of  council.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  any  special 
act  of  the  Legislature,  municipalities  may  not  bonus  or  exempt  from 
taxation  beyond  the  current  year,  subscribe  for  stock  in  or  guarantee 
debentures  of,  any  industrial,  commercial  or  railway  company.  An 
exception  is  made  for  a  city  in  case  of  an  incorporated  railway  company 
operating  in  or  near  the  city. 

The  legislative  control  of  the  finances  of  towns  and  villages  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  cities.  Provision,  however,  is  not  made  for 
commissioners  in  towns,  villages  or  rural  municipalities. 

If  the  council  of  a  rural  municipality  desires  to  borrow  money 
for  any  purpose  permitted  by  law,  the  by-law  therefor  after  its  first 
reading  must  be  sent  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  authorization. 
Within  fifteen  days  after  the  by-law  is  passed  by  council,  ten  electors 
may  demand  a  poll;  if  there  is  no  such  demand,  or  if  two-thirds  of  the 
burgesses  vote  in  its  favour,  the  Local  Government  Board  may  sign 
and  seal  the  debentures.  The  uniform  rate  of  taxation  authorized 
by  council  on  the  rateable  property  may  not  exceed  in  any  year  twenty 
mills  on  the  dollar,  but  this  rate  may  be  increased  to  meet  debenture 
coupons  accruing  during  the  year.  Until  a  1947  amendment  to  the 
Village  Act,  the  maximum  rate  in  a  village  was  also  twenty  mills  on 
the  dollar  of  the  revised  assessment.  A  municipality  having  a  rural 
or  village  school  district  wholly  or  partly  within  its  boundaries  must 
also  raise  the  necessary  school  levy,  as  well  as  taxes  imposed  under 
the  Local  Improvement  Act  or  the  Local  Improvement  Districts  Act. 
It  may  also  levy  on  land  in  hamlets  for  sanitary  purposes. 

Although  appearing  in  four  general  acts,  the  provisions  setting 
up  the  legislative  structure  in  which  the  various  grades  of  municipality 
in  Saskatchewan  must  act  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Ontario 
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and  Manitoba  Municipal  Acts.  Unlike  Ontario,  the  provisions 
regarding  assessment  are  in  the  general  Acts.  The  Acts  respecting 
cities  and  towns  also  incorporate  local  improvement  sections.  The 
City  Act  provides  that  the  city  council  may  pass  by-laws  not  contrary 
to  laws  which  are  regarded  as  expedient  for  the  peace  and  good  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  city,  and  for  promoting  the  health,  safety  and  morality 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  Town  Act  has  a  similar  provision.  All  four 
acts  confer  wide  by-law  powers  on  municipalities  according  to  the 
varying  needs  of  each  grade.  The  general  by-law  section  of  the  City 
Act  has  141  items;  the  Town  Act,  126;  that  of  the  Village  Act,  83; 
that  of  the  Rural  Municipalities  Act,  67.  There  are  of  course  many 
other  sections  in  each  Act  dealing  with  the  duties  and  powers  of 
municipalities  and  municipal  councils. 

An  important  phase  of  the  legislative  machinery  within  which 
the  municipalities  must  operate  is  set  forth  in  the  provisions  of  the 
various  acts  which  deal  with  assessment  or  valuation  for  taxation 
purposes.  In  a  city,  town  or  village  the  following  are  liable  to 
assessment: 

1.  Every  parcel  of  land  (including  property  exempt  from  taxation)  to  be 
assessed  against  owner  on  agreement  of  sale  or  occupant  under  lease,  license 
or  permit. 

2.  Every  person  engaged  in  mercantile,  professional  or  other  business  in 
the  city,  except  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  including  fur  farming. 

3.  The  owner  of  a  special  franchise. 

4.  The  owner  of  a  building  not  attached  to  the  land  or  on  land  owned  by 
someone  else. 

In  rural  municipalities  the  owner  of  a  special  franchise  is  not  included 
in  the  list.  The  law  provides  that  the  controlling  factor  in  the 
assessment  of  land  and  buildings  shall  be  equity.  Land  must  be 
assessed  at  its  fair  value  and  buildings  and  improvements  on  land 
at  not  more  than  sixty  per  cent  of  its  fair  value.  The  business  tax 
is  based  on  a  rate  per  square  foot  of  the  floor  space  actually  used 
directly  in  the  business  and  may  not  exceed  $8,  or  in  case  of  a  grain 
elevator  $4,  and  may  vary  according  to  the  class  of  business.  The 
owner  of  a  special  franchise,  in  addition  to  the  assessment  at  its 
fair  value  of  his  real  property,  plant  and  apparatus,  is  assessed  on 
ten  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  franchise  under  agreement.  He  is  also 
assessed  for  business.  Those  persons  who  are  assessed  for  business 
or  special  franchise  are  not  liable  to  a  license  fee.  In  cities,  towns  ; 
and  villages,  banks,  loan  companies  and  other  financial  institutions  I 
may  be  assessed  up  to  $15  a  foot.  In  a  rural  municipality  only  land,  T 
buildings  and  business  may  be  taxed  and  the  business  tax  may  be 
converted  into  a  license  fee  except  in  case  of  a  hotel  or  place  of  enter¬ 
tainment.  Among  the  exemptions  are  the  buildings  on  land  strictly 
agricultural  in  nature  and  use. 
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Alberta 

Alberta  has  no  general  City  Act.  The  provisions  of  city  charters 
as  to  general  financial  control  are  similar  to  those  of  urban  com¬ 
munities  elsewhere.  Debenture  debt  in  general  in  Alberta  munici¬ 
palities  is  limited  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the  rateable  property  valuation. 
Debentures  may  be  issued  by  instalments  or  all  at  once,  at  any  time 
within  four  years  after  passing  the  validating  by-law.  The  proceeds 
of  a  loan,  as  usual,  must  be  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  deben¬ 
tures  were  issued.  Business  and  industrial  bonuses  are  forbidden 
under  penalty  of  fine  and  disqualification  for  two  years  of  members 
of  council  who  voted  in  favour  of  a  bonus.  Towns  and  villages, 
lowever,  may  encourage  industries  under  the  Industries  Assessment 
Act.  Diversion  of  sinking  funds  also  makes  members  of  council 
personally  liable  and  disqualifies  them  for  office  for  two  years. 

The  Town  and  Village  Act  provides  that  “the  council  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable  in  each  year,  prepare  a  detailed  estimate  in  the 
prescribed  form  of  the  probable  expenditure  of  the  town  or  village 
or  the  year.”  The  estimate  must  include  the  following: 

1.  Debenture  instalments  or  sinking  fund  payments  and  interest, 

2.  Amounts  to  meet  requisitions  of  municipal  hospitals  district,  school 
iistrict,  school  division  or  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  re  the  Municipal 
hospitals  Act,  the  School  Act,  School  Taxation  Act  and  Social  Service  Tax  Act, 

3.  Statutory  payments. 

After  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  revenue  to  be  received  from 
pusiness  taxation  and  revenue  other  than  taxation  is  deducted  from 
:he  estimated  expenditure,  the  residue  is  levied  at  a  uniform  rate 
pn  assessed  values  of  lands,  improvements  and  personal  property, 
t  would  appear  that  if  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are  carried  out 
n  practice  the  creation  of  current  deficits  in  normal  times  would 
pe  impossible.  If  there  is  a  deficit,  surplus  funds  may  be  used  to 
neet  it,  failing  which  necessary  reductions  in  proposed  expenditures 
nay  be  made. 

The  life  of  debentures  is  limited  to  forty  years.  By-laws  for 
:reating  debts  or  borrowing  money  except  in  advance  of  collection  of 
evenues  of  the  current  year,  require  before  their  final  passage  a 
fote  of  two-thirds  of  the  proprietory  electors  voting  thereon.  Before 
i  by-law  requiring  the  issue  of  debentures  has  its  second  reading  and 
s  submitted  to  these  electors,  permission  to  pass  the  by-law  must  be 
ipplied  for  to  the  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners,  whose 
ipproval  is  necessary  before  the  by-law  becomes  effective. 

All  surpluses  in  the  sinking  fund  must  be  used  in  paying  deben- 
ure  interest  for  the  next  year  or  in  retiring  debt  if  the  surplus  is  not 
ill  absorbed  in  paying  interest.  No  moneys  collected  for  sinking 
und  purposes  may  be  used  for  current  or  other  expenditures.  Council 
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members  responsible  for  failure  to  raise  a  necessary  sinking  fund  lev} 
or  instalment  of  debenture  debt  are  liable  to  disqualification  foi 
two  years. 

Among  the  other  provisions  of  the  Act  calculated  to  conserve 
the  best  interests  of  the  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  towns  and  villages 
are  the  following: 

1.  The  auditor  must  audit  at  least  annually  the  books  and  accounts 
initialling  all  vouchers  and  checking  all  deposits.  The  council  by  by-law  ma> 
provide  for  a  pre-audit.  Abstract  of  audit  must  be  forwarded  by  the  auditoi 
to  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  and  to  the  secretary-treasurer.  The  repori 
and  abstract,  or  synopsis  thereof,  must  be  published  by  the  secretary-treasurei 
within  a  specified  time. 

2.  Local  improvements  may  be  undertaken  on  petition  by  two-thirds  ol 
those  whose  property  would  be  benefited,  representing  the  value  of  one-hall 
of  the  lands  affected  excluding  improvements  thereon. 

3.  Council  has  power  to  build,  acquire  or  lease  electric  light,  heat,  power, 
natural  gas  or  gas  plant  and,  under  the  terms  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  a  water¬ 
works  plant,  or  to  purchase  stock  in  incorporated  companies  operating  sue! 
utilities. 

4.  Council  may  enforce  payment  of  rates  by  cutting  off  light,  heat  oi 
power. 

5.  Council  may  by  by-law  fix  a  minimum  annual  tax  for  municipal  pur¬ 
poses  or  for  school  purposes,  to  be  paid  by  any  resident  of  the  town  or  village 
whose  name  is  on  the  assessment  and  tax  roll. 

6.  The  council  of  every  town  or  village  must  annually  pay  to  each  schoo 
district  within  which  the  town  or  village  is  situated,  in  quarterly  instalments 
the  amount  of  the  school  requisition. 

7.  Any  bank  or  corporation  in  a  money  by-law  election  is  entitled  to  one 
vote,  which  may  be  given  by  any  employee  not  otherwise  entitled  to  vote. 

8.  Council  may  direct  by  by-law  that  surplus  moneys  may  be  credited  tc 
the  sinking  or  to  the  special  rate  account  of  any  debenture  debt. 

9.  Council  may  appropriate  to  a  contingency  reserve  fund  any  surplus 
arising  from  any  town  or  village  work. 

10.  A  reserve  fund  for  temporary  borrowing  may  be  built  up  over  a  three- 
year  period  by  adding  to  the  levy  of  each  year  an  amount  not  exceeding  one-third 
of  the  amount  of  the  probable  expenditure  of  the  town  or  village  for  the  previous 
year. 

The  by-law  powers  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Alberta,  many 
of  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  are  broad  and  varied  and  in 
general  similar  to  those  found  in  the  municipal  acts  of  other  Canadian 
provinces. 

The  Municipal  District  Act  has  provisions  for  financial  and 
administrative  control  along  the  same  general  lines  those  of  the 
Towns  and  Villages  Acts.  It  provides,  for  example,  that  a  district 
municipality  may  establish  a  reserve  fund  by  including  in  the  estimates 
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a  sum  not  exceeding  one-third  of  the  estimated  amount  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture  for  the  preceding  year.  This  may  be  done  over  a  term  of  three 
years  and  the  fund  may  then  be  drawn  upon  for  purposes  for  which 
temporary  borrowings  are  authorized,  but  must  be  paid  back  from 
current  funds  from  time  to  time.  This  should  greatly  reduce  the 
appropriations  for  current  interest  charges. 

The  general  powers  and  duties  of  the  council  of  a  municipal 
district  cover,  among  other  things,  highways  and  public  works, 
acquisition  of  lands  and  buildings  by  purchase,  expropriation  or  gift, 
disposal  of  land,  ditches,  acquisition  of  machinery  for  municipal 
purposes,  co-operation  with  other  municipalities,  morality,  safety  of 
persons  and  property,  public  health,  agreements  for  supply  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  natural  gas  and  water,  indigents,  grants-in-aid,  advances  of 
seed  grain,  fodder  and  other  commodities,  hamlet  taxes,  infraction  of 
by-laws,  and  weights  and  measurements. 

An  important  part  of  the  framework  within  which  municipalities 
other  than  cities  which  have  special  legislation  or  charters  must 
operate  is  made  up  of  the  provisions  with  regard  to  assessment. 
Alberta,  like  Ontario,  has  an  assessment  act  separate  from  the 
municipal  acts.  The  act  provides  that  in  towns  and  villages,  land, 
together  with  all  buildings  and  improvements  thereon,  must  be 
assessed  at  its  actual  value,  but  the  municipal  council  may  by  by-law 
provide  that  the  whole  or  part  of  the  actual  value  of  buildings  and 
improvements  be  exempted  from  assessment  and  taxation. 

In  other  municipalities,  the  assessed  value  of  the  land  and 
buildings  and  improvements  thereon,  not  exempt  from  assessment 
and  taxation,  is  the  value  of  the  land,  buildings  and  improvements  less 
one-third  of  the  value  of  buildings  and  improvements.  That  is,  in 
effect,  land  is  assessed  at  its  full  value  and  buildings  and  improvements 
at  two-thirds  of  their  value.  But  among  the  exemptions  from 
assessment  and  taxation  are  buildings  used  for  farm  purposes  including 
fur  farming  and  bee  keeping,  and  other  farmi  mprovements,  grain  and 
hay,  live  stock,  farm  implements,  vehicles  used  or  kept  on  the  farm 
and  chattels,  implements  and  equipment  used  in  bee  keeping.  Grazing 
land  leased  from  the  Alberta  or  Dominion  Governments  as  well  as 
land  leased  from  the  province  on  agricultural  or  cultivation  leases  is 
also  exempted.  That  is,  in  purely  agricultural  districts,  assessment 
and  taxation  is  on  land  alone. 

The  Alberta  business  tax  is  a  classified  tax,  levied  by  any  town, 
village  or  municipal  district  or  collecting  school  district,  which  passes 
a  by-law  therefor  by  a  certain  date  each  year.  It  may  be  levied  on  a 
rental  basis  for  any  class  or  classes  of  any  business  or  profession,  on 
the  storage  capacity  of  such  businesses  as  grain  elevators  and  firms 
dealing  in  grain,  gasoline  or  oil  and  storage  of  goods  and  chattels,  or, 
in  certain  cases,  on  the  whole  floor  space  of  the  entire  premises.  In 
order  to  obviate  unfairness  or  discrimination,  different  rates  per  unit 
of  floor  space  or  capacity  may  be  fixed  and  the  nature  of  the  calling, 
the  purpose  for  which  the  floor  space  is  used,  situation  and  extent  of 
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use  may  be  taken  into  account  in  fixing  the  rates.  By  a  1946  amend¬ 
ment,  fur  farmers  are  assessed  for  business  tax  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  and  kind  of  fur  bearing  animals  kept  for  the  purpose  of  the 
business  at  an  amount  per  animal  not  exceeding  rates  fixed  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council.  Business  taxes,  municipal  or 
school,  must  be  levied  at  the  uniform  rates  specified  in  the  by-law. 
A  business  tax  on  a  rental  basis,  in  the  case  of  a  municipality  which 
levies  both  municipal  and  school  taxes,  may  not  exceed  fifteen  per  cent 
of  the  assessed  value  as  specified  in  the  by-law,  and,  in  the  case  of  other 
municipalities  or  collecting  districts,  may  not  exceed  seven  and  one- 
half  per  cent. 

Personal  property  may  be  assessed  and  taxed  by  municipalities 
and  boards  of  school  districts  which  collect  their  own  taxes,  on  passing 
a  by-law  accordingly.  The  Minister  may  order  personal  property 
taxation  in  an  improvement  district,  but  where  business  taxation  has 
been  adopted,  no  tax  may  be  levied  on  the  stock-in-trade  of  the 
business  or  any  other  personal  property  used  in  connection  with  a 
business. 


British  Columbia 

While  many  acts  of  the  provincial  legislature  of  British  Columbia 
deal  with  various  features  of  municipal  affairs,  the  general  framework 
within  which  municipalities  must  operate  is  provided  by  a  compre¬ 
hensive  Municipal  Act,  containing  provisions  regarding  assessment 
and  local  improvements.  There  is  also  a  local  improvements  act. 

Municipal  debt,  excluding  debt  for  local  improvements  and  school 
purposes,  may  not  exceed  twenty  per  cent  of  the  value  of  taxable  land 
and  improvements  within  the  municipality  and  of  the  value  of  all 
water  systems,  telephone  systems  and  gas  works  owned  by  the 
municipality.  The  term  of  debentures  is  limited  to  a  maximum  of 
thirty  years  and  they  may  be  annuity  or  serial  debentures  only. 
Debentures  of  the  sinking  fund  type  issued  in  former  years  of  course 
still  remain.  If  the  sinking  fund  is  not  sufficient  to  redeem  the 
debentures  or  stock  for  which  the  sinking  fund  has  been  established, 
the  council  may  supply  the  deficiency  from  current  funds  or  under 
certain  conditions  may  issue  debentures  for  the  purpose.  The  by-law 
for  such  purpose  must  first  have  Provincial  sanction  as  to  the  term  of 
debentures  and  the  amount  to  be  raised  annually.  The  municipality 
may  be  required  to  submit  the  by-law  to  the  electors  before  final 
adoption.  If  a  municipality  collects  sewer  rentals,  water  rates,  gas 
rates  or  electric  light  and  power  rates,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Department  it  may  borrow  against  these  revenues;  but  the  obligations 
must  be  discharged  within  thirty  years.  If  a  deficiency  occurs,  it 
must  be  paid  out  of  the  general  revenue  of  the  municipality. 

Before  1947,  except  where  the  Municipal  Act  provided  to  the 
contrary,  a  municipal  council  might  not  grant  particular  immunity, 
privilege  or  exemption  from  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  corpora- 
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tion,  or  any  charter  or  special  franchise  or  any  bonus  or  exemption 
from  taxes  or  charges  before  the  passing  of  a  by-law  which  had 
received  the  assent  of  three-fifth  of  the  electors  voting  on  such  a 
by-law,  those  eligible  to  vote  being  those  qualified  to  vote  on  by-laws 
to  contract  a  debt.  The  Municipal  Act  provides  for  an  agreement 
for  fixed  assessment  for  ten  years  with  the  assent  of  the  electors. 
An  amendment  passed  in  1947  prohibited  any  direct  or  indirect  aid  to 
any  individual  or  commercial  enterprise  by — 

1 .  Lending  money  or  security  or  giving  ownership  or  use  of  any  immovable, 

2.  Subscribing  for  shares, 

3.  Granting  any  exemption  from  taxation  to  any  industrial  or  commercial 
establishment,  or 

4.  Giving  any  land  owned  by  the  municipality  as  a  gift  to  such  establish¬ 
ments. 

Until  1924  the  Municipal  Act  governed  all  municipal  corporations 
in  British  Columbia  except  cities  having  charters,  but  in  that  year 
an  Act  for  the  Incorporation  of  Village  Municipalities  was  passed. 
In  1936  a  similar  act  was  passed  which,  with  amendments,  now 
governs  villages.  The  act  empowers  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council,  on  petition,  to  grant  letters  patent  defining  the  powers  of  a 
village,  set  forth  in  a  comprehensive  schedule.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  may  alter  the  terms  of  the  letters  patent  from 
time  to  time.  The  legislative  body  of  a  village  is  a  board  of  commis¬ 
sioners  of  three  members  elected  for  three-year  overlapping  terms. 
A  village  is  subject  also  to  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal 
Act,  and  while  the  provisions  of  the  letters  patent  may  vary  in 
details  from  village  to  village,  a  village  municipality  does  not  differ 
essentially  in  most  of  its  powers  and  modes  of  procedure  from  other 
municipalities  in  the  province.  The  provisions  for  villages  incurring 
debenture  debt  and  passing  money  by-laws  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
Municipal  Act.  Voters  on  money  by-laws  must  be  land  owners. 
No  money  by-law  becomes  operative  unless  it  has  been  supported  by 
three-fifths  of  the  qualified  voters  who  voted. 

In  addition  to  the  by-law  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Act  which 
have  been  already  mentioned  there  are  many  others  which  directly  or 
indirectly  protect  the  interests  of  the  citizens  and  taxpayers.  Possibly 
the  most  important  of  these  are  the  by-laws  for  imposing  upon  land 
and  improvements  the  annual  tax  rate  or  rates.  In  the  first  place 
the  tax  levy  must  be  distributed  according  to  the  assessment,  i.e.  the 
tax  rate  or  rates  must  be  uniform.  This  conforms  to  the  practice  in 
other  parts  of  Canada.  In  the  second  place  the  tax  levy  must  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  whole  current  expenditures  including  payments 
of  principal  and  interest  on  municipal  debt,  requisitions  for  school 
purposes  including  debt  charges,  provision  for  uncollectable  taxes 
and  for  taxes  which  it  is  estimated  will  not  be  collected  during  the 
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year,  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  thirty-five  mills  on  the  dollar  of  assess¬ 
ment.  (In  municipalities  under  a  commissioner  this  may  be  exceeded 
with  the  consent  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council.) 

British  Columbia  municipalities  have  extensive  powers  of  raising 
revenues  from  trade  licenses.  The  act  enumerates  thirty-nine  sorts 
of  license  and  establishes  the  maximum  fees  or  charges  for  each 
category.  A  1947  amendment  authorizes  the  levying  of  a  business 
tax  on  the  rental  basis  and  such  a  business  tax  has  recently  been 
adopted  by  Vancouver.  This  is  not,  however,  in  addition  to  the  license 
fee  on  any  business,  trade,  profession  or  other  occupation,  as  the 
amendment  provides  that  every  person  subject  to  the  business  tax 
shall  have  his  business  tax  abated  by  any  trade  license  fee  paid  by 
him  to  the  municipality. 

The  section  of  the  Municipal  Act  which  lists  the  powers  which 
must  be  exercised  by  by-law  is  very  comprehensive.  Many  para¬ 
graphs  of  the  Act  are  of  special  importance  from  the  standpoint  of 
protecting  the  interests  of  citizens  and  taxpayers.  For  example 
Council  must  submit  to  the  electors  by-laws  which  will  result  in  a  debt 
or  financial  obligation,  and  no  by-law  for  which  electoral  assent  is 
necessary  is  valid  unless  at  least  three-fifths  of  the  qualified  electors 
voting  assent  to  it.  The  cost  of  cleaning,  watering,  oiling,  tarring, 
extra  lighting  and  such  services  as  cutting  grass  and  weeds  and 
trimming  trees  may  be  assessed  against  the  land  abutting  on  the 
street  on  the  frontage  basis.  Works  and  undertakings  for  the  special 
benefit  of  a  locality  may  be  authorized  by  council  and  assessed  against 
the  area  benefitted.  Fire  apparatus  may  similarly  be  provided  for 
any  district. 

Council  also  may  provide  by  by-law  that  any  surplus  in  the 
general  revenue  may  be  set  apart  as  a  reserve  for  the  purchase  of 
machinery  and  equipment.  Council  may  also,  by  by-law,  establish 
a  reserve  for  depreciation  and  obsolescence  of  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  and  may  make  annual  payments  into  this  reserve. 

The  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Act  which  deal  with  assessment 
and  taxation  are  vitally  important  parts  of  the  framework  within 
which  municipal  corporations  must  operate.  The  act  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  an  assessor  and  a  collector.  These  offices  may 
be  held  by  the  same  person. 

For  purposes  of  taxation,  land  is  assessed  at  its  ‘‘actual”  value 
and  improvements  for  the  amount  of  the  difference  between  the 
‘‘actual”  value  of  the  whole  property  and  the  “actual”  value  of  the 
land  if  there  were  no  improvements.  Land  and  improvements, 
however,  must  be  assessed  separately.  The  rates  authorized  to  be 
imposed  on  improvements  may  not  be  levied  on  more,  and  in  the 
discretion  of  council,  may  be  levied  on  less  than  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  assessed  value  and  improvements  may  be  entirely  exempt  from 
taxation.  British  Columbia  municipalities  make  wide  use  of  local 
improvements  at  the  expense  of  those  benefitted.  The  Local  Improve¬ 
ment  Act  is  an  important  part  of  the  framework  of  municipal  adminis- 
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tration.  Various  privately  owned  public  utilities  are  taxed  in  various 
ways  at  various  rates.  Such  corporations  must  make  detailed  returns 
to  the  assessor  annually.  Land,  held  in  blocks  of  five  or  more  acres 
used  for  agriculture,  horticulture  and  poultry  or  stock  raising  is 
assessed  at  its  value  for  such  purposes. 

Every  assessment  roll  must  be  dealt  with  by  a  court  of  revision, 
which  is  made  up  of  the  municipal  council  or  five  of  its  members.  The 
court  must  consider  the  whole  roll  and  not  simply  those  parts  com¬ 
plained  against,  and  so  adjudicate  on  the  roll  that  it  shall  be  fair  and 
equitable  and  fairly  represent  the  actual  value  of  the  land  and  improve¬ 
ments.  Appeals  against  the  findings  of  a  court  of  revision  are  not 
taken  to  a  provincial  board,  commission  or  department  as  they  are  in 
some  other  provinces,  but  may  be  taken  to  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  or  a  judge  of  a  County  Court  having  jurisdiction  in  the  munici¬ 
pality,  subject  to  the  provision  “that  a  successful  appeal  cannot  be 
made,”  if  the  assessment  on  land  complained  against  is  less  than  the 
revised  assessment  of  the  previous  year  by  ten  per  cent  or  more  and  if 
the  assessment  of  improvements  is  less  than  that  of  the  previous  year 
by  five  per  cent  or  more.  There  is  a  further  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal  on  points  of  law. 


FOOTNOTE  TO  APPENDIX  II 

1.  The  following  pages  are  based  on  the  1940  edition  of  Municipal  Code  with 
available  amendments.  Since  this  was  written  a  1946  edition  has  been  issued. 


Appendix  III 

Provincial  Control  and  Supervision  of  Municipalities 
through  Departments,  Boards  and  Commissions, 
Arranged  by  Provinces. 

The  Maritime  Provinces 

In  Prince  Edward  Island,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  there 
has  been  no  municipal  default  and  only  one  technical  school  district 
default  of  a  purely  temporary  nature.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore 
that  the  Maritime  Provinces  were  late  in  developing  special  machinery 
for  control  and  supervision  of  municipalities. 

New  Brunswick 

The  Province  of  New  Brunswick  has  for  many  years  issued  annual 
financial  municipal  statements,  but  these  were  not  until  recently  at 
all  complete  and  did  not  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  municipal 
situation.  The  New  Brunswick  Department  of  Federal  and  Municipal 
Relations  established  in  1936  has  a  permanent  official  entitled 
Commissioner  of  Federal  and  Municipal  Relations  who  has  already 
developed  the  groundwork  of  a  municipal  sub-department,  which  is 
co-ordinated  with  the  control  of  local  educational  administration. 
This  is  based  on  the  Control  of  Municipalities  Act,  1934.  The  Act  has 
been  amended  several  times  and  now  gives  the  Commission  very  strong 
powers.  The  Commissioner’s  duties  are,  among  others: 

1.  To  prescribe  and  regulate  systems  of  estimates  and  procedure  in 
accounting,  recording  and  reporting, 

2.  To  prescribe  systems  of  auditing, 

3.  To  collect  and  collate  and  disseminate  statistics, 

4.  To  prepare  and  publish  material  giving  information  as  to  municipal 
affairs, 

5.  To  report  annually  and  from  time  to  time  as  required  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council, 
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6.  To  effect  improvement  generally  in  the  conduct  and  administration  of 
municipal  affairs  and  to  advise  municipalities  in  developing  proper  methods  of 
financing,  accounting  and  audit, 

7.  To  collaborate  with  municipal  associations  and  other  bodies, 

8.  To  approve  the  incurring  of  any  debt  or  the  issuing  of  any  debentures, 

9.  To  authorize  the  issue  of  debentures  to  pay  off  floating  indebtedness  or 
direct  that  it  be  paid  in  some  other  manner, 

10.  To  supervise,  when  deemed  necessary,  the  expenditure  of  any  money 
borrowed  by  a  municipality, 

11.  To  require  from  any  municipality  statements  in  detail  of  any  of  its 
affairs,  financial  and  otherwise. 

When  a  municipality  fails  to  appoint  a  chartered  accountant  as 
auditor  without  previously  getting  the  Commissioner’s  permission, 
he  may  appoint  an  auditor  for  such  municipality.  The  powers  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  with  regard  to  defaulting  municipali¬ 
ties  or  those  whose  default  is  probable  may  be  exercised  through 
the  Commissioner.  In  case  of  default,  a  committee  of  supervisors 
may  be  given  complete  control  of  the  administration  of  the  munici¬ 
pality  concerned  or  of  any  of  its  parts.  As  in  Nova  Scotia,  one 
department  supervises  both  the  financial  and  administrative  activities 
of  municipalities. 

Nova  Scotia 

Nova  Scotia  for  some  years  after  1914  had  a  special  officer  called 
the  Commissioner  of  Municipal  Sinking  Funds  among  whose  duties 
were  supervising  the  form  of  debenture  and  coupons,  issuing  certi¬ 
ficates  endorsing  each  debenture  as  to  its  legality,  seeing  that  adequate 
provision  for  sinking  funds  was  made  each  year,  obtaining  each 
year  from  every  municipality  returns  showing  the  requirements  of 
and  payments  made  into  the  various  sinking  funds,  supplying  uniform 
lithographed  debenture  forms  to  municipalities  when  required,  pre¬ 
scribing  methods  of  sinking  fund  accounting  and  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  municipalities  any  matter  required  under  the  Municipal 
Debentures  Act  of  1914.  Nova  Scotia  has  had  since  1936  a  very 
active  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  which  has  done  valuable 
work  in  promoting  refresher  courses  and  training  of  municipal  officers 
on  the  job.  The  statistical  report  of  the  Department  is  of  a  very 
high  order;  it  is  based  on  uniform  reports  from  treasurers  of  munici¬ 
palities,  towns  and  cities,  most  of  which  have  adopted  the  accounting 
and  reporting  standards  of  the  manual  of  instructions  published  by 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  1942. 

The  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1945  amended  and  consolidated 
its  Act  Relating  to  the  Supervision  of  Municipal  Affairs.  Except  for 
temporary  borrowings,  no  money  by-law  may  be  passed  by  municipal 
councils  of  towns  or  cities  without  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs,  and  in  towns  without  the  approval  of  the  rate- 
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payers.  In  one  city  the  approval  of  ratepayers  is  necessary  in  most 
cases.  Before  a  town  council  may  apply  for  authority  to  borrow  by 
debentures,  to  exempt  from  taxation  or  utility  rate,  to  fix  assessment 
for  a  term  of  years  or  to  incur  any  expenditure,  or  assume  any  liability 
not  authorized  by  law,  it  must  first  obtain  the  approval  of  the  rate¬ 
payers.  This  provision  does  not  apply  to  the  few  towns  which  may  be 
exempted  by  special  legislation.  Both  the  Municipal  Act  and  the 
Towns  Incorporation  Act  provide  that  all  by-laws  must  be  approved 
by  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  before  they  have  the  force  of  law. 
This  provision  must  give  legal  protection  to  municipalities  and 
towns  and  tends  to  establish  a  province-wide  standardization  of  the 
best  practice.  No  person  may  act  as  a  municipal  or  town  auditor 
until  he  has  been  registered  by  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs 
and,  unless  a  chartered  accountant  or  a  firm  of  chartered  accountants, 
has  taken  the  oath  of  office. 

In  Nova  Scotia  the  functions  of  administration,  supervision  and 
control,  and  of  financial  quasi- judicial  control,  are  assigned  to  a  single 
agency  of  government,  and  not  divided  between  a  department  and  a 
commission,  either  independent  or  allied  with  the  department,  as  in 
some  province.  In  1947,  apparently  as  a  step  in  standardizing  and 
modernizing  local  assessment  practice,  a  Provincial  Assessment  Board 
was  established.  Every  Director  of  Assessment,  Chief  Assessor,  or 
Assessor  for  a  whole  city,  town  or  municipality,  must  hold  a  certificate 
from  the  Board. 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Prince  Edward  Island  has  but  eight  municipalities.  As  most  of 
the  province  is  not  municipally  organized,  most  municipal  functions 
are  carried  out  by  the  province.  The  assent  of  local  ratepayers  is  not 
necessary  for  the  validity  of  money  by-laws. 

The  Province  of  Quebec 

In  1908  the  Province  of  Quebec  set  up  a  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs.  The  Department  for  some  years  issued  in  French  and  English 
the  Municipal  Bulletin  which  kept  municipal  officials  informed  not 
only  of  their  routine  duties  but  of  any  amendments  to  the  Municipal 
Code  or  Cities  and  Towns  Act  which  might  affect  their  corporations. 
The  Bulletin  is  no  longer  published  but  the  Department  reaches 
municipal  officers  through  the  pages  of  La  Revue  Municipale ,  which  is 
the  official  organ  of  five  municipal  bodies.  From  its  inception  the 
Department  had  wide  powers  of  administrative  and  financial  control, 
which  were  apparently  adequate  until  the  depression  of  1930-1936. 
In  1932  the  Quebec  Municipal  Commission  was  established  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs.  From  the 
beginning  the  relations  of  the  Department  and  the  Commission  have 
been  close,  although  at  the  present  time  the  Deputy  Minister  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Commission, 
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The  Commission  consists  of  two  members  appointed  for  ten-year 
terms,  but  removable  at  any  time  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council.  In  case  of  disagreement  between  the  two  members  a  third 
member  may  be  appointed  temporarily.  The  place  of  the  office  of  the 
Commission  is  fixed  by  the  government,  but  the  Commission  may  sit 
when  necessary  in  any  part  of  the  province.  Technical  advisers  may 
be  appointed  from  time  to  time  by  the  government.  The  secretary  of 
the  Commission  is  also  appointed  by  the  government.  The  Commis¬ 
sion’s  powers  and  duties  extend  to  municipalities  and  local  educational 
authorities,  except  some  of  those  in  the  Montreal  area,  and  may,  with 
the  consent  of  the  bishop  concerned,  extend  to  corporations  of 
parishes  or  missions.  While  the  Quebec  Municipal  Commission  Act 
provided  that  the  municipalities  of  the  Montreal  Metropolitan 
Commission  were  not  under  the  Quebec  Municipal  Commission,  the 
Act  to  Ensure  the  Progress  of  Education,  1948,  provided  that  no  city 
or  town  of  10,000  population  or  over,  and  no  school  corporation  wholly 
or  partly  within  its  area,  might  contract  a  loan  or  increase  tax  levies 
on  real  property  without  the  authorization  of  the  Quebec  Municipal 
Commission.  To  this  extent,  therefore,  the  Quebec  Municipal  Com¬ 
mission  exercises  supervisory  powers  over  municipalities  of  10,000 
population  or  over  which  are  within  the  area  of  the  Montreal  Metro¬ 
politan  Commission. 

The  Quebec  Municipal  Commission  may,  and  if  requested  by  the 
Minister  must,  make  an  investigation  of  any  corporation  within  its 
jurisdiction  except  where  the  approval  of  the  bishop  is  required. 
All  loans,  promissory  notes  of  over  $100  and  every  agreement,  except 
for  ordinary  current  expenditures,  which  may  affect  the  corporation’s 
credit,  must  to  be  binding  be  approved  by  the  Commission.  The 
Commission  may  adopt  measures  to  ensure  that  the  proceeds  of  any 
loan  authorized  by  it  are  actually  used  for  the  purposes  on  the  basis 
of  which  the  loan  was  authorized.  The  Commission  may  approve 
loans  by  bond  issues  up  to  the  amount  of  50%  of  the  current  annual 
requirements  of  the  sinking  fund  or  for  paying  off  capital  maturities 
of  bond  issues  previously  made.  Upon  application  of  the  corporation 
or  of  creditors  representing  at  least  25%  of  the  total  debt  of  the 
corporation,  the  Commission  may  petition  a  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  for  an  investigation  to  have  any  municipality  declared  in 
default  which  has  not  met  in  full  payments  due  on  interest  or  principal, 
but  such  a  petition  may  not  be  presented  in  cases  of  parish  or  mission 
corporations  without  the  consent  of  the  bishop. 

While  in  default  a  corporation  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  and  no  action  may  be  brought  against  the  corporation 
without  the  consent  of  the  Commission.  All  contracts  for  work 
require  the  previous  approval  of  the  Commission.  All  moneys 
collected  must  be  deposited  in  the  name  of  the  Commission  in  trust 
for  the  municipal  or  other  corporation  concerned.  All  cheques  are 
countersigned  by  the  Commission  or  someone  designated  by  it.  The 
Commission  fixes  the  annual  tax  rate;  may,  in  case  of  neglect,  collect 
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the  taxes;  may  if  necessary  be  substituted  for  the  municipality  with 
the  full  powers  thereof;  must  approve  all  valuation  rolls;  may  approve 
or  amend  budgets;  must  approve  all  appointments  and  dismissals  of 
officials;  may  dismiss  officials  and  may  on  notice  assume  the  complete 
power  of  appointing  and  dismissing  officials.  The  Commission  may  or 
may  not  approve  the  acquisition  by  the  corporation  of  real  property, 
may  intervene  in  any  suit  against  the  corporation,  may  designate  a 
person  to  sign  documents  which  the  mayor  or  other  officer  refuses  to 
sign,  may  institute  actions  on  behalf  of  the  municipality  and  may 
ratify  any  arrangement  entered  into  by  a  defaulting  municipality  with 
its  creditors.  A  plan  for  reorganization  may  be  carried  out  unless 
holders  of  claims  amounting  to  at  least  one-third  of  the  total  debt 
affected  object  to  the  plan.  The  Commission  may  declare  a  corpora¬ 
tion  to  be  no  longer  in  default. 

Any  officer  or  member  of  the  council  of  any  defaulting  munici¬ 
pality  who  authorizes  any  payment  or  expenditure  without  the 
approval  of  the  Commission,  when  such  approval  is  required,  is  held 
personally  liable  for  such  expenditure  or  payment  of  sums  of  money 
so  diverted.  The  decisions  of  the  Commission  are  subject  to  appeal 
on  the  same  basis  as  those  of  a  municipality.  ^  I 

In  Quebec  as  in  other  provinces  suburban  municipalities  have 
suffered  financial  embarrassment  much  more  frequently  than  rural  and 
urban  centres,  and  have  presented  a  special  problem  of  financial 
control.  Conditions  in  suburban  Montreal  became  so  serious  in  1921 
that  the  Montreal  Metropolitan  Commission  was  set  up  by  the  legis¬ 
lature  to  co-ordinate  the  financing  of  the  whole  district  and  improve 
and  conserve  the  credit  of  the  municipalities  concerned.  There  are 
fifteen  municipalities  (eleven  of  which  in  addition  to  the  City  of 
Montreal  are  “  Autonomous”)  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  has  fifteen  members,  eight  representing  the  city  of 
Montreal.  Those  municipalities  which  require  assistance  in  meeting 
their  capital  liabilities,  the  “aided”  municipalities,  must  submit  their 
budgets  to  the  Commission  for  approval  or  revision,  and  while 
assessments  are  made  on  the  non-aided  municipalities  in  the  area  to 
meet  the  financial  needs  of  the  aided  municipalities,  all  debentures 
issued  by  the  Commission  on  the  joint  credit  of  all  the  municipalities 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  aided  municipalities  are  a  charge  on 
assisted  municipalities  involved.  The  Commission  has  a  secretary- 
treasurer  and  issues  an  annual  statement  showing  among  other  things 
a  general  balance  sheet  and  operating  statement,  sinking  fund  state¬ 
ments,  statements  of  the  basis  of  general  and  special  assessments, 
capital  advances  to  municipalities,  bonds  issued  by  the  municipalities 
under  control  of  the  Commission  and  loans  of  municipalities  authorized  , 
by  the  Commission. 

No  municipality  may  issue  debentures  without  the  consent  of  the  I 
Commission  and  the  Commission  may  issue  debentures  in  its  own  - 
name  for  any  municipality  under  its  jurisdiction  on  a  guarantee  of  the  ,  ' 
taxable  “immovables”  of  the  municipality  concerned.  In  an  aided 
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municipality  debentures  are  issued  by  the  Commission.  Loans  are 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  on 
recommendation  of  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs.  The  life  of 
bonds  must  not  exceed  forty  years  and  the  rate  must  not  be  more  than 
six  per  cent.  When  aided  municipalities  are  unable  to  pay  all  of  their 
apportionment  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commission,  the  amount 
involved  is  apportioned  among  the  municipalities  able  to  pay,  but 
such  amounts  constitute  a  claim  of  the  paying  municipalities  against 
the  non-paying  municipalities.  The  municipalities  under  the  control 
of  the  Commission  are,  however,  jointly  and  severally  responsible  for 
all  loans  made  by  the  Commission.  In  the  expenditure  on  all 
municipal  work  of  aided  municipalities  the  Commission  has  wide 
powers  of  supervision  and  control. 

In  1922,  the  Commission  was  authorized  to  unite  two  munici¬ 
palities  which  it  was  bound  to  help  financially.  The  Commission  was 
given  town-planning  powers  with  regard  to  an  intermunicipal  boule¬ 
vard  crossing  the  length  of  the  Island  of  Montreal  and  the  sub¬ 
division  and  redivision  of  lands  in  aided  municipalities,  and  opening 
and  closing  streets  or  public  roads  and  construction  of  sewers  and 
water  conduits  except  in  the  City  of  Montreal.  The  Commission  is 
authorized  to  equalize  valuation  rolls  on  which  apportionments  are 
made  between  municipalities  under  its  control.  Every  municipality 
within  its  jurisdiction,  except  the  City  of  Montreal,  must  submit  its 
annual  budget  within  eight  days  of  its  adoption  and  a  certified  copy 
of  its  financial  report  of  the  previous  year.  The  property  of  the 
Commission  whether  held  for  itself  or  in  trust  is  non-taxable. 

Copies  of  all  by-laws  of  all  urban  municipalities  under  the 
Cities’  and  Towns’  Act  when  passed,  have  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council.  Except  in  case  of  money  by-laws, 
these  by-laws  are  valid  pending  the  decision  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council.  The  provision  simply  insures  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Municipal  Affairs  shall  have  adequate  time  to  examine  the 
by-law  and  advise  as  to  its  allowance  or  disallowance.  Loan  by-laws 
which  must  be  approved  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council 
naturally  come  into  force  only  after  approval. 

Ontario 

The  evolution  of  the  machinery  of  provincial  control  of  municipal 
iffairs  in  the  last  forty  years  in  Ontario  has  followed  the  increase 
n  the  number  and  size  of  municipalities,  the  complexity  of  municipal 
idministration  and  the  difficulties  which  arise  from  insufficiently 
:ontrolled  development. 

In  1882  a  Bureau  of  Industries  was  established  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  was  responsible  for  the  collection  of 
nunicipal  statistics.  Municipal  councils  and  school  boards  were 
equired  under  penalty  to  supply  information  asked  for  by  the  Bureau. 

In  1897,  provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  the  office 
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of  Provincial  Municipal  Auditor,  who  should  be  a  member  of  the 
Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  or  some  other  expert  professional 
accountant.  This  official  had  wide  powers:  he  might  make  rules  for 
the  number  and  forms  of  books  of  account  for  all  municipalities  and 
police  villages,  for  the  system  of  accounting,  for  the  keeping  of  records, 
for  audits  and  examinations  of  accounts  by  municipal  and  school 
auditors  and  by  himself  or  someone  designated  by  him,  all  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council.  Failure  of  a 
municipality  to  conform  to  such  rules  was  punishable  by  fine  and 
disqualification  for  two  years.  The  Provincial  Municipal  Auditor 
never  fully  exercised  these  functions,  but  when  an  audit  was  decided 
on  for  an  individual  municipality,  he  appointed  an  auditor  to  carry  it 
out.  When  any  municipality  or  board  established  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Auditor  that  the  system  and  books  of  account  used  by  it  were 
sufficient  and  satisfactory,  the  system  prescribed  by  him  was  not 
compulsory  and  the  penalties  were  not  applicable.  The  Auditor  might 
of  his  own  motion  or  on  request  of  two  members  of  a  municipal  council, 
or  on  petition  of  thirty  ratepayers  and  on  direction  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council,  make  such  audits,  examinations  and  inspections 
as  might  seem  desirable.  Treasurers  were  required  to  produce  their 
books  for  inspection  when  required  by  the  Auditor.  The  Auditor  was 
required  to  report  recommendations  after  audits  were  made,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  recommendations  was  compulsory.  Cities  of  over 
15,000  population  did  not  come  within  the  purview  of  the  Provincial 
Municipal  Auditor.  Where  audits  were  made  the  costs  were  paid 
directly  by  the  province  but  assessed  against  the  municipality.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  office  was  potentially  more  important  than  it  was 
in  actual  practice. 

The  Ontario  Railway  and  Municipal  Board  was  set  up  in  1906, 
originally  consisting  ol  three  members,  who  held  office  during  pleasure, 
except  that  retirement  was  automatic  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  and 
that  the  chairman  if  a  barrister  of  ten  years’  standing  could  be  retired 
only  on  address  of  the  Assembly. 

In  the  main,  the  Board  dealt  with  complaints  with  regard  to 
railways,  street  railways,  telegraph  and  telephone  systems,  and  other 
public  utilities,  municipal  or  otherwise.  From  time  to  time,  the 
Assembly  enlarged  or  defined  the  scope  of  the  Board’s  action  by 
provisions  of  other  Acts,  such  as  the  Assessment  and  Local  Improve¬ 
ment  Acts.  The  Board  was  empowered,  and  was  required  on  the 
request  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  to  deal  with  any 
matter  it  was  authorized  to  deal  with  on  receipt  of  an  application  or 
complaint.  It  was  also  required  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  any 
facts  concerning  which  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  the 
Assembly  or  a  Committee  thereof  might  desire  information  before 
passing  any  legislation  affecting  municipalities  or  railroads. 

In  1910  a  Bureau  of  Municipal  Affairs  was  established.  The 
Director  of  the  Bureau  might  be,  and  in  practice  was,  a  member  of  the 
Ontario  Municipal  and  Railway  Board.  The  collection  and  analysis 
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of  municipal  statistics  was  transferred  from  the  Bureau  of  Industries 
to  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Affairs.  The  administration  of  the 
Municipal  and  School  Audits  Act  was  also  turned  over  to  the  new 
Bureau,  and  the  Provincial  Municipal  Auditor  became  an  officer  in 
the  Bureau.  This  was  a  great  step  toward  centralization,  being  an 
amalgamation  of  statistical,  auditing  and  supervising  services,  and 
co-ordination  with  the  Ontario  Railway  and  Municipal  Board. 

The  Bureau  was  empowered  to  superintendent  the  system  of 
accounting  for  the  assets,  liabilities,  revenue  and  expenditure  of  all 
public  utilities,  as  defined  by  the  Public  Utilities  Act,  operated  by  a 
municipality  or  municipal  commission.  The  accounting  and  auditing 
of  local  hydro  commissions,  for  its  own  purposes  only,  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Provincial  Power  Commission.  A  municipal 
corporation  failing  to  supply  returns  and  statements  required  by  the 
Bureau  was  subject  to  penalty.  The  Bureau  was  charged  with 
sending  bulletins  to  municipal  clerks,  collecting  municipal  information, 
inquiring  into  procedure  in  other  provinces  and  countries  and  reporting 
thereon,  reporting  on  any  matter  referred  to  it  by  the  Minister  to 
whose  department  the  Bureau  was  attached,  reporting  annually  and 
such  other  duties  as  might  be  assigned  to  it  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council. 

As  early  as  1916,  the  Provincial  Legislature  had  provided  for 
administrative  machinery  in  case  of  a  municipal  default  or  threatened 
default  and  of  serious  financial  difficulty.  In  the  former  case  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  might  disorganize  a  municipality  and 
appoint  a  Receiver  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  upon  and  collecting 
its  assets.  In  the  second  case,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council 
might  take  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  municipality.  But  the 
depression  of  1930-1934  and  the  default  of  many  municipalities 
demanded  more  prompt  and  more  direct  action. 

In  1932,  by  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  Act,  the  Ontario 
Railway  and  Municipal  Board  was  continued,  its  name  being  changed 
to  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board.  The  number  of  members  is  fixed 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council.  At  present  there  are  five 
members.  The  provision  that  the  chairman,  who  must  be  a  barrister 
of  at  least  ten  years  standing,  should  not  be  removed  by  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  in  Council  except  upon  an  address  of  the  Assembly, 
was  repealed.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  retrograde  action  tending 
to  affect  adversely  the  independence  of  the  Board. 

The  former  strong  powers  of  the  Board  were  retained  and  its 
Dowers  and  duties  in  regard  to  municipal  corporations  were  greatly 
mlarged.  All  the  powers  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Affairs  were 
iransferred  to  the  Board.  A  member  of  the  Board  designated  Com- 
nissioner  for  Municipal  Affairs  was  put  in  charge  of  the  functions  of 
:he  Board  respecting  municipal  accounts,  statistics  and  audits.  The 
ssue  by  the  Board  of  certificates  of  validity  of  municipal  debentures 
vas  provided  for;  after  the  issue  of  such  a  certificate  the  validity  of 
such  debentures  was  incontestable. 
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The  Act  conferred  jurisdiction  over  defaulting  municipalities. 
Upon  request  of  a  municipality  or  creditors  having  claims  amounting 
to  not  less  than  twenty  per  cent  of  its  total  indebtedness,  and  after 
satisfying  itself  that  the  municipality  had  failed  to  meet  debenture 
debt  liabilities,  had  failed  to  meet  and  pay  other  debts  and  liabilities, 
or  was  so  financially  embarrassed  that  it  might  fail  to  meet  its  obliga¬ 
tions,  the  Board  might  exercise  the  functions  conferred  by  the  statute 
regarding  bankrupt  municipalities.  When  such  responsibility  was 
assumed  by  the  Board,  it  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  Board  of 
Supervisors  for  the  municipality  concerned,  with  a  membership  of  five, 
two  to  be  nominated  by  the  municipality,  two  by  the  creditors  and 
one,  the  chairman,  by  the  Municipal  Board.  There  was  an  appeal  to 
the  Board  from  any  decision  of  a  Board  of  Supervisors.  The  local 
Boards  of  Supervisors  had  control  of  the  collection  and  expenditure 
of  revenues,  accounting  and  audit,  assessment  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Assessment  Act,  the  yearly  or  other  estimates,  the  levying  of 
rates,  consolidation  of  indebtedness,  the  issue  of  debentures,  retire¬ 
ment  and  cancellation  of  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  existing 
debenture  debt,  sinking  fund  administration,  ratification  and  con¬ 
firmation  of  any  agreement,  arrangement  or  compromise  with  regard 
to  debenture  or  other  debt.  The  local  Board  of  Supervisors  did  not 
replace  the  local  council  but  exercised  the  closest  supervision,  and 
its  decisions  were  subject  only  to  appeal  to  the  Municipal  Board. 
In  exercising  its  powers  regarding  debenture  and  other  debt,  a  local 
Board  of  Supervisors  was  required  to  give  notice  to  those  who  might 
be  concerned,  but  if  creditors  representing  fifty-one  per  cent  of  the 
direct  debenture  and  other  debt  had  given  their  written  approval, 
such  notice  was  not  necessary. 

The  1932  Municipal  Board  Act  was  amended  frequently.  In 
1934  the  appointment  of  Inspectors  in  place  of  Boards  of  Supervisors 
in  cases  where  Supervisors  were  not  regarded  as  necessary  by  the 
Board,  was  authorized.  At  present  there  are  no  Boards  of  Super¬ 
visors,  all  their  work  being  performed  by  Inspectors  now  on  the  staff 
of  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  which  was  set  up  in  1934  and 
confirmed  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  in  1935.  In  1935  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Act  giving  the  Board  supervision  of  municipal  accounts, 
statistics  and  audits  were  repealed,  its  powers  with  regard  to  general 
municipal  jurisdiction  were  amended  and  all  sections  giving  powers 
with  regard  to  defaulting  municipalities  were  repealed  and  the  new 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  was  authorized  to  request  action  by 
the  Board  in  regard  to  municipal  defaults.  Supervisory  administra¬ 
tive  functions  formerly  exercised  directly  by  the  Board  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Department.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  with 
regard  to  railways  and  utilities  was  not  affected. 

In  a  sense  the  Municipal  Board  was  made  subordinate  to  the 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  in  that  the  Minister  was  made 
responsible  for  administering  all  Acts  in  respect  of  municipal  institu¬ 
tions  including  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  Act.  None  of  the 
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remaining  statutory  powers  of  the  Board  were  diminished.  The 
transfer  of  some  of  the  supervisory  administrative  functions  from  the 
Board  to  the  Department  is  undoubtedly  sound,  as  administration 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  an  administrative  department.  But  unless 
the  Board’s  quasi-judicial  functions  are  maintained  intact,  an  appeal 
from  the  Department’s  decisions — for  example,  as  to  bankrupt 
municipalities — even  when  allowed  by  the  Act,  might  be  of  little  value. 
In  1935,  the  right  of  appeal  of  a  council  or  local  board  from  an  order 
of  the  Department  to  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  was  changed  to  a 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  who  might 
dispose  finally  of  the  appeal  or  direct  that  it  be  disposed  of  by  the 
Board.  That  is,  an  appeal  from  the  department  was  required  to  be 
made  to  the  minister  at  the  head  of  the  department  with  final  authority 
to  dispose  of  the  appeal.  It  would  seem  that  even  a  minister’s 
decisions  in  such  cases  should  be  subject  to  appeal  to  an  independent 
authority.  As  the  appointment  of  all  members  of  the  Board  is  “dur¬ 
ing  pleasure,”  the  independence  of  the  Board  in  actual  practice  may 
be  jeopardized. 

In  1935  also  the  powers  of  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  were 
made  more  definite  by  a  provision,  based  on  enactments  already 
existing,  that  no  municipality  should  authorize  any  undertaking,  the 
cost  of  which  in  whole  or  in  part  was  to  be  met  by  the  issue  of  deben¬ 
tures,  without  the  consent  of  the  Board.  If  this  provision,  so  positive 
and  constructive  in  its  nature,  had  been  in  effective  operation  during 
the  whole  of  the  last  thirty-three  years,  many  municipalities  might 
have  been  in  better  position  to  meet  the  financial  storm  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  of  1930-1934.  The  Board  has  even  been  given  the  power,  if  it 
thinks  proper  after  due  inquiry,  to  dispense  with  the  assent  of  munici¬ 
pal  electors  or  those  qualified  to  vote  on  money  by-laws,  when  any 
general  or  special  Act  requires  such  assent  previous  to  incurring  any 
debt,  issuing  any  debenture  or  passing  any  by-law.  This  is 
undoubtedly  a  convenient  provision,  but  might  prove  very  dangerous 
to  the  maintenance  of  debt  control  by  those  electors  who  supply  the 
credit. 

At  present  much  administrative  supervision  or  control  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  quasi-judicial  decisions 
regarding  capital  finance  are  made  by  the  Municipal  Board,  and 
the  work  of  the  Department  is  co-ordinated  to  a  certain  extent  with 
that  of  the  Board,  with  a  tendency  to  centralize  final  decisions  in 
the  Department.  The  Board  still  has  important  administrative 
functions,  for  example  with  regard  to  the  audit  and  inspection  of 
telephone  systems  and  public  utilities  with  the  meaning  of  the 
Municipal  Board  Act.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  a  transfer  of  all 
purely  administrative  functions  to  the  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  would  make  the  lines  of  responsibility  clearer  and  more 
definite  and  would  add  to  the  effectiveness  both  of  the  Board  and  of 
the  Department.  No  doubt  as  general  financial  conditions  improve 
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central  regimentation  will  tend  to  become  less  and  central  supervision 
and  guidance  through  an  expert  staff  will  tend  to  increase. 

An  illustration  of  how  far  provincial  regimentation  may  go  in 
the  regulation  of  functions  assigned  to  local  administration  is  afforded 
by  certain  provisions  of  the  Ontario  Public  Health  Act  which  have 
to  do  with  the  local  medical  officer  of  health.  Council  must  appoint 
a  medical  officer  of  health,  but  the  appointment  is  subject  to  approval 
of  the  minister.  Council  may  remove  him  only  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  minister.  If  a  medical  officer  of  health 
thinks  he  should  have  a  higher  salary  or  remuneration  for  medical  care 
services  and  is  unable  to  carry  his  point  with  council,  he  may  apply 
to  the  judge  of  the  county  or  district  court  and  the  latter  may  by  an 
order  fix  his  salary  or  remuneration.  Moreover,  the  medical  officer  of 
health  is  a  regular  member  of  the  board  of  health,  although  other 
heads  of  civic  departments  are  not  members  of  the  council  committees 
to  which  they  report  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  chief  constable,  of  the 
administrative  boards  to  which  they  are  responsible.  These  provi¬ 
sions  may  have  been  necessary  when  boards  of  health  were  first 
established  and  may  appear  to  be  warranted  now  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  public  health,  but  it  would  seem  that  it  might  be 
possible  at  this  stage  in  the  evolution  of  municipal  health  authorities 
to  relax  some  of  these  controls  in  the  case  of  cities  which  have  well 
developed  departments  of  health. 

The  range  of  provincial  administrative  control  over  municipalities 
in  Ontario  is  illustrated  by  the  following  detailed  provisions: 

1.  A  municipal  council  must  appoint  a  municipal  auditor  who  is  licensed 
by  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  as  a  municipal  auditor. 

2.  The  treasurer  of  Ontario  may  retain  money  payable  to  a  corporation  if 
the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  certifies  that  any  officer  of  the  corporation 
whose  duty  it  is  to  make  returns  to  the  Department  has  not  done  so. 

3.  The  treasurer  of  every  municipality  shall  annually  make  a  return  to  the 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  on  forms  provided  by  it. 

4.  Every  money  by-law,  if  it  is  proposed  to  raise  money  for  certain  purposes' 
mentioned  in  the  Public  Health  Act,  must  recite  the  approval  of  the  Department 
of  Health. 

, 

5.  Every  money  by-law  must  recite  the  approval  of  the  Municipal  Board. 

6.  The  Municipal  Act  requires  that  a  by-law  for  the  issue  of  debentures  or  a 
portion  thereof  shall  be  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  corporation  on  any  date 
prior  to  maturity,  subject  to  certain  protective  provisions. 

7.  Loans  payable  in  Sterling  must  first  be  approved  by  the  Municipal 
Board. 

8.  If  interest  rates  have  changed  greatly  since  the  issue  of  debentures,  the 
Municipal  Board  may  authorize  a  council,  without  consent  of  the  electors,  to 
amend  the  original  by-law  and  issue  new  debentures,  cancelling  the  old,  bearing! 
a  new  rate  of  interest,  in  the  amounts  to  be  raised  annually,  etc. 
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9.  The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  may  prescribe  the  form  of 
(annual)  estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure  from  time  to  time. 

10.  Where  sinking  fund  revenue  exceeds  the  aggregate  requirements,  and 
the  excess  is  represented  in  a  consolidated  surplus  account  or  other  separate  fund, 
with  the  approval  of  council  and  the  Municipal  Board  this  excess  may  be 
distributed  pro  rata  to  the  sinking  fund  of  each  debt.  Also,  when  the  amount 
of  a  sinking  fund  of  any  debt  is  sufficient,  with  the  estimated  revenue  therefrom, 
to  pay  the  principal  of  the  debt  as  it  becomes  due,  the  council,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Municipal  Board,  may  not  be  required  to  provide  any  further  sum  with 
respect  to  the  debt.  Notice  of  any  hearing  for  such  approval,  in  either  case, 
shall  be  given  to  such  persons  as  the  Municipal  Board  may  direct. 

11.  Sinking  funds  may  be  invested  in  "trustee”  securities  or  with  the 
approval  of  the  Municipal  Board,  in  any  debenture  of  the  municipal  corporation 
up  to  an  aggregate  of  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  sinking  fund  at  any  one 
time. 

12.  If  application  is  made  therefore  by  a  council,  the  Municipal  Board  may 
permit  the  retirement  of  debentures  before  maturity  at  such  value  as  may  be 
mutually  agreed  upon  by  council  and  debenture  holders. 

13.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  based  on  request  in  writing  of  one-third  or  over 
of  members  of  council,  or  of  at  least  fifty  ratepayers  assessed  as  owners  resident 
in  the  municipality  may  appoint  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  a 
municipality. 

14.  The  money  borrowed  currently  in  advance  of  collection  of  taxes  shall 
not  exceed  seventy  per  cent  of  the  total  estimated  revenue  of  the  corporation 
for  any  year,  except  with  the  approval  of  the  Municipal  Board. 

15.  Compensation  for  damages  under  "deferred”  street  widening  shall  be 
determined  by  a  board  of  three  arbitrators,  resident  in  the  municipality,  one 
appointed  by  a  judge,  one  appointed  by  the  Municipal  Board,  and  the  third  by 
these  two,  or  in  event  of  their  disagreement,  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  Ontario. 

16.  No  municipal  by-law  for  pensioning  of  employees  pursuant  to  the 
Government  Annuities  Act  (Canada)  or  by  contract  with  a  licensed  insurer, 
or  by  both  methods,  becomes  operative  until  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs. 

17.  No  by-law  for  establishing,  administering  and  financing  a  project  for 
buying  and  storing  fuel  and  food  may  be  passed  without  approval  of  the 
Municipal  Board  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 

18.  No  part  of  a  by-law  for  establishing  restricted  areas  under  section 
406  (1)  of  the  Municipal  Act  shall  come  into  force  without  the  approval  of  the 
Municipal  Board. 

19.  The  assent  of  electors  to  a  by-law  to  borrow  sums  for  excess  costs  of 
certain  utilities  in  an  urban  municipality  shall  not  be  required  if  the  by-law  is 
passed  by  three-quarters  of  the  members  of  council  and  is  approved  by  the 
Municipal  Board. 

20.  Failing  action  of  a  county  council  on  the  required  petition  the 
Municipal  Board  may  establish  a  police  village.  It  may  also  establish  a  police 
village  in  a  provisional  judicial  district. 
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Certain  provisions  of  the  Assessment  Act  also  exemplify  provincial 
administrative  or  judicial  control.  For  the  most  part  these  have  to 
deal  with  the  order  of  appeals  from  the  Court  of  Revision  and 
equalization  of  assessments  within  counties. 

The  Ontario  Local  Improvement  Act,  which  deals  entirely  with 
one  aspect  of  municipal  government,  is  also  in  many  of  its  sections 
an  instrument  of  provincial  administrative  control.  A  work  of  local 
improvement  may  be  undertaken  in  certain  cases  without  a  petition 
of  residents,  and  in  these  cases  particularly  the  province  exercises 
administrative  control.  For  example,  when  a  municipal  council  has 
decided  by  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  its  members  that  certain  works 
set  forth  in  the  Act,  such  as  curbing,  pavement,  sidewalks,  sewers, 
etc.,  should  be  undertaken  as  local  improvements,  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  may  give  council  approval  to  pass  a  by-law  accord¬ 
ingly  in  which  case  the  usual  petition  by  owners  is  dispensed  with, 
certain  necessary  conditions  having  been  fulfilled.  Where,  on 
recommendation  of  the  Minister  of  Health,  the  municipal  council 
decides  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  its  members  to  undertake  without 
petition  certain  sanitary  works  connected  with  sewers  and  water 
distribution,  it  may  pass  a  by-law  accordingly,  but  dissatisfied  owners 
have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board. 

Manitoba 

One  of  the  members  of  the  provincial  government  of  Manitoba 
is  styled  Municipal  Commissioner:  he  is  the  head  of  a  regular  depart¬ 
ment  of  government  and  his  chief  assistant  has  the  rank  of  deputy 
minister.  Within  the  department  of  the  Municipal  Commissioner 
are  the  Municipal  Auditor,  the  Municipal  and  Public  Utilities  Board, 
the  Manitoba  Assessment  Commission  and  the  Motion  Picture 
Censors. 

Manitoba’s  present  system  of  supervision  and  administrative 
control  of  its  municipalities  is  preventive  as  well  as  remedial.  If  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  on  information  from  the  Municipal 
Commissioner  is  convinced  that  any  municipality  is  in  financial 
difficulties,  even  if  it  is  not  yet  in  default,  he  may  place  it  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Commissioner  or  of  the  Municipal  and  Public 
Utilities  Board,  the  local  municipal  council  continuing  to  function. 
If  the  financial  difficulties  of  any  municipality  have  become  serious, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may  appoint  an  administrator  to 
supplant  the  municipal  council  and  assume  complete  direction  of  the 
corporation.  In  extreme  cases,  a  receiver  may  be  appointed  and  the 
municipality  disorganized,  in  which  case  the  receiver  is  responsible  to 
the  Minister  of  Education,  school  districts  being  usually  or  always 
the  only  units  of  local  government  remaining  in  the  area  affected.  A 
disorganized  municipality  may  not  be  reorganized  without  a  vote 
of  the  Legislature. 
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The  Manitoba  Municipal  Act  also  provides  for  a  provincial 
municipal  auditor  with  assistance  who  must  conduct  or  have  con¬ 
ducted  an  examination  or  audit  of  the  books  of  account  of  munici¬ 
palities  at  least  once  each  year.  As  a  result  of  such  audit  the  Minister, 
when  he  thinks  it  in  the  best  interests  of  a  municipal  corporation, 
may  dismiss  from  office  any  municipal  treasurer  or  other  officer.  The 
costs  of  provincial  audits  are  usually  charged  to  the  municipalities 
concerned  but  may  be  included  in  the  annual  levy  of  the  Municipal 
Commissioner  on  all  municipalities. 

The  Provincial  Assessment  Commission  has  wide  powers  over 
local  assessment.  The  Assessment  Commission  has  power  to  make 
corrections  and  supply  omissions  in  an  assessment  roll  or  may  order 
the  assessor  so  to  do.  It  may  allow  assessment  rolls  to  be  continued 
for  any  year  up  to  six  years.  In  sixteen  municipalities  it  may  hear 
appeals  from  Courts  of  Revision.  In  other  cases,  appeal  in  the  first 
instance  is  to  a  county  court  judge. 

By  An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipal  Act,  assented  to  in  1947,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Municipal  Commissioner,  was  given  power  to  appoint  (1)  a  Provincial 
Municipal  Assessor,  field  assessors  and  assistants;  (2)  a  Municipal 
Assessment  Equalization  and  Appeal  Board  of  three  members.  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  is  also  authorized,  on  advice  of  the 
Municipal  Commissioner,  to  divide  the  province,  except  cities  and 
such  suburban  municipalities  and  towns  as  the  Commissioner  may 
from  time  to  time  determine,  into  assessment  districts,  and  authorize 
and  direct  the  Provincial  Municipal  Assessor  to  assess  all  assessable 
property  in  such  districts  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal 
Act  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Provincial  Municipal  Assessor. 
The  Provincial  Municipal  Assessor  and  his  field  assessors  are  to 
replace,  under  this  system,  locally  appointed  assessors;  but  the  new 
rolls  are  to  be  deposited  with  the  clerks  of  the  municipal  corporations 
or  the  administrator  of  the  local  government  district  the  assessable 
property  within  which  has  been  assessed.  The  council  of  a  municipal 
corporation  continues  as  the  Court  of  Revision.  Appeals,  however, 
do  not  lie  to  a  county  court  judge  or  the  Manitoba  Assessment 
Commission,  but  only  to  the  Municipal  Assessment  Equalization  and 
Appeal  Board.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  cities  and  other  municipal 
corporations  not  assessed  by  the  Provincial  Municipal  Assessor  may 
by  by-law  refer  appeals  from  the  municipal  assessor  or  the  Court  of 
Revision  to  the  Municipal  Assessment  Equalization  and  Appeal 
Board.  In  such  a  case  appeal  may  not  be  heard  by  a  county  court 
judge  or  the  Manitoba  Assessment  Commission. 

It  is  evident  that  with  the  exception  of  cities  and  some  suburban 
and  town  corporations,  the  work  of  local  assessment  is  to  be  cen¬ 
tralized  under  provincial  control.  This  should  lead  not  only  to 
increased  uniformity  but  to  more  skilled  assessment.  If  there  is  any 
field  of  local  administration  which  might  be  centralized  to  advantage, 
it  is  valuation  for  taxation  purposes.  At  the  same  time,  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  a  Provincial  Municipal  Assessor  with  power  only  to  train  SI 
local  assessors,  or  at  most  to  recommend  their  dismissal  if  incom-  |:ij 
petent,  or  to  order  the  formation  of  larger  units  of  assessment  con-  j  ii 
taining  several  municipalities,  while  slower  in  bringing  about  scientific  I  jjr 
assessment,  might  in  the  long  run  be  more  conducive  to  vigorous  local  M'r 
institutions.  II 

The  Manitoba  Municipal  Act  provides  for  a  Civic  Service  Board 
made  up  of  two  representatives  recommended  by  Manitoba  Union  of 
Municipalities,  one  from  the  Association  of  Municipal  Secretary-  I 
Treasurers,  one  recommended  by  the  University  of  Manitoba  and 
one  recommended  by  guarantee  companies  who  supply  bonds  for  ||; 
clerks  and  treasury  officials.  The  members  are  appointed  by  the  1 1; 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  on  recommendation  of  the  Commis-  II; 
sioner.  In  effect,  it  is  a  personnel  board  having  to  do  with  the 
certification  and  classification  of  clerks,  treasurers  and  secretary- 
treasurers.  Its  powers  might  well  be  extended  to  other  municipal 
offices.  It  is  a  board  of  reference  for  complaints,  and  prescribes  I 
qualifications  of  candidates.  Inasmuch  as  municipal  officers  are 
responsible  for  the  actual  expenditure  of  so  much  money,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  for  purposes  of  financial  control.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
Board  will  be  made  fully  effective  and  will  become  the  nucleus  of  a 
civil  service  organization  for  all  municipalities  and  all  positions. 
Various  other  boards  and  departments,  such  as  the  Milk  Control  Board 
of  Manitoba,  have  supervisory  and  control  functions  with  regard  to 
municipalities. 

The  financial  difficulties  of  suburban  municipalities  adjacent 
to  Winnipeg  in  1921-1923  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Winnipeg 
Suburban  Municipal  Board  with  jurisdiction  over  suburban  munici¬ 
palities  whose  debts  were  guaranteed  by  the  province  and  which  were 
under  an  administrator  or  which  requested  to  be  placed  under  the 
Board.  The  Board,  whose  chairman  was  appointed  by  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  in  Council,  had  also  two  elected  representatives  of 
each  municipality  under  control.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  set  the  remuneration  of  Board  members  and  all  expenses  of 
the  Board  were  pro-rated  among  the  municipalities  under  the  Board’s 
control.  The  essential  difference  from  the  organization  of  the 
Montreal  Metropolitan  Commission  was  that  the  mother  city  was  not 
represented  on  the  Board  and  that  the  solvent  municipalities  bore  no 
share  of  the  cost  of  administration  of  the  municipalities  under  control. 
The  Board’s  powers  have  been  summarized  as  follows:  ‘‘When  the 
fiscal  affairs  of  a  municipality  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
board,  the  council,  assessor,  collector,  clerk  or  secretary-treasurer  and 
other  officers  immediately  ceased  to  have  any  authority,  and  all 
records  and  property  were  turned  over  to  the  board.  The  board  was 
vested  with  both  general  investigatory  and  broad  financial  powers. 

It  was  authorized  to  investigate  all  phases  of  administration  and  to 
consolidate  services  and  departments  as  recommended.  Any  refund¬ 
ing  or  compromise  plan  approved  by  the  board  and  by  holders  of 
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three-fifths  of  the  indebtedness  became  binding  upon  all  persons 
affected.  Upon  approval  of  a  debt  settlement  plan,  a  supervisor  of 
finances  might  be  appointed.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council, 
however,  was  authorized  to  order  an  election  of  local  officials  and  a 
return  of  all  fiscal  administration  to  the  local  council  whenever,  in 
his  opinion,  such  a  unit  was  able  again  to  meet  its  financial  obligations 
promptly. ni 


Saskatchewan 

Saskatchewan  has  been  a  pioneer  in  establishing  machinery  for 
provincial  control  of  municipal  administration  and  finance.  In  1908 
the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  was  set  up  with  wide  supervisory 
and  administrative  powers. 

Among  the  powers  of  the  Minister  were  the  following:2 

1.  To  regulate  methods  of  municipal  accounting,  bookkeeping,  recording 
and  auditing  and  to  issue  sample  sets  of  book  forms  deemed  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  regulations  of  the  department. 

2.  To  prescribe  the  qualifications  to  be  held  by  the  secretary-treasurer. 

3.  Through  departmental  inspectors  conduct  general  and  special  inspec¬ 
tions  of  all  accounts  and  records. 

4.  To  have  an  audit  made  of  any  municipality  when  deemed  desirable,  at 
the  expense  of  the  municipality. 

5.  In  case  of  an  adverse  report  of  an  inspector,  after  a  sixty-day  notice  in 
which  no  sufficient  action  has  been  taken,  to  dismiss  from  office  the  treasurer 
or  other  officer  of  the  municipality. 

6.  Upon  petition  of  the  municipal  council  or  of  a  certain  number  of  its 
members  or  of  citizens,  to  depute  persons  to  make  an  audit  at  the  expense  of  a 
municipality. 

In  the  first  five  years  of  its  operation  great  progress  was  made  in 
establishing  uniform  accounting  and  raising  the  standards  of  secretary- 
treasurers. 

In  1913,  in  view  of  the  increasing  difficulty  of  municipalities 
securing  temporary  loans,  which  was  attributed  by  the  department  to 
the  municipal  authorities  having  incurred  debts  too  freely,  a  Local 
Government  Board  was  established,  whose  duties  were  to  supervise 
and  authorize  the  borrowing  by  debenture  of  all  municipalities  in 
Saskatchewan.  The  actual  appointments  to  the  Board  were  not  made 
until  1914.  While  in  its  1915  Report  the  department  was  able  to  state 
that,  “there  is  not  a  case  in  the  history  of  Saskatchewan  where  a 
municipality  has  repudiated  its  debenture  indebtedness,”  climatic 
conditions  and  the  general  depressed  conditions  of  the  years  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  and  succeeding  the  beginning  of  the  first  Great  War 
entirely  justified  the  foundation  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
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The  Local  Government  Board  Act  provided  for  a  Board  of  three 
members  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council.  A 
unique  provision  of  the  Act  was  the  setting  up  of  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  of  two  members,  one  appointed  by  the  provincial  organization 
of  rural  municipalities  and  the  other  by  that  of  urban  municipalities. 

The  members  of  the  Board  were  required  to  devote  full  time  to 
the  performance  of  their  duties  under  the  Act.  The  Board  had 
among  others  the  following  powers: 

1.  To  inquire  into  applications  of  a  local  authority  (municipal,  school,  etc.) 
for  permission  to  raise  money  by  issuing  debentures  and  to  grant  or  refuse  such 
permission. 

2.  To  supervise  the  expenditure  of  moneys  by  a  local  authority  under  the 

Act. 

3.  To  require  statements  of  affairs  at  any  time  for  any  period. 

4.  To  hear  assessment  appeals  under  the  City  Act  and  Town  Act. 

5.  To  grant  permission  for  extension  of  time  of  paying  public  works 
indebtedness. 

6.  To  hear  appeals  regarding  utility  rates,  rents  or  charges. 

7.  To  establish  a  uniform  system  of  bookkeeping  and  accounts  of  public 
utilities  whether  owned  by  a  company  or  municipality  and  to  publish  such 
information  as  it  may  desire. 

8.  Within  its  jurisdiction,  to  determine  all  matters  of  law  or  fact. 

9.  To  hear  and  determine  any  matter  within  its  jurisdiction  of  its  own 
motion  or  on  request  of  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 

10.  To  affix  a  memorandum  under  the  seal  of  the  Board  to  all  debentures 
issued  by  local  authorities. 

11.  In  case  the  Board  so  decides,  to  supervise  the  application  of  any  money 
borrowed  by  a  local  authority  under  the  Act,  and  make  arrangements  necessary 
for  such  supervision. 

An  appeal  was  provided  from  the  Board  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  if 
leave  to  appeal  were  obtained  from  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench.  The  Board  was  given  drastic  powers  with  regard  to  sale  of 
municipal  electric  light  and  power  plants  and  the  granting  of  franchises 
for  such  privately  owned  plants. 

In  an  Act  of  1930  providing  special  powers  to  the  Board,  the 
Board  was  authorized  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  any  city,  town, 
high  school  district  or  town  school  district  when  requested  by  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  when  the  local  body  by  resolution  has 
made  such  request  and  when  the  creditors  interested  in  at  least 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  local  authority  con¬ 
cerned  petitioned  for  an  inquiry.  The  Board  was  required  to  make  a 
report  to  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  and  send  copies  to  the 
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local  authority  and  each  of  the  petitioning  creditors.  When  fifty- 
one  per  cent  of  the  creditors  interested  in  at  least  fifty  one  per  cent  of 
the  indebtedness  so  petitioned,  the  Board  might  exercise  power: 

1.  To  order  taxes  or  arrears  of  taxes  to  be  set  aside  for  specific  purposes. 

2.  To  order  how  surplus  capital  moneys  should  be  applied. 

3.  To  ratify  agreements  by  local  authorities  with  debenture  holders 
provided  that  the  terms  were  such  as  the  Board  would  have  directed. 

4.  To  order  any  levy  to  be  discontinued  or  postponed  if  made  under  a 
by-law  for  a  debt  contracted  prior  to  the  Board’s  order. 

5.  To  prescribe  and  regulate  charges  for  the  services  of  municipal  public 
works. 

6.  To  require  local  authorities  supervised  by  the  Board  to  submit  annually 
to  the  Board  their  annual  budgets  for  revision  and  approval. 

Failure  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  Board  would  make  members 
of  council  or  trustees  personally  liable  and  would  disqualify  them 
for  holding  local  public  office. 

The  Board  was  given  at  the  same  time  wide  authority  in  dealing 
with  subdivisions  to  arrange  exchanges  of  property  and  to  cancel 
plans. 

As  conditions  became  more  serious  the  powers  of  the  Board  were 
further  strengthened.  In  1934  the  Board  was  authorized  to  initiate 
inquiries  into  affairs  of  any  local  authority  without  any  request, 
if  the  Board  thought  fit.  By  the  same  legislation  it  might  order 
adjustment  of  liabilities  as  between  local  authorities,  and  grant 
permission  to  any  local  authority  under  its  control  to  allow  a  discount 
on  current  taxes  or  taxes  in  arrears.  It  was  further  provided  that 
the  Board  might  recommend  the  removal  from  office  of  the  Council, 
Board  of  Trustees  or  Board  of  Directors  of  a  local  authority  under 
the  Board’s  jurisdiction  and  the  appointment  in  their  stead  and  with 
all  their  powers  of  an  administrator  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council.  In  1936,  an  order  of  the  Board  postponing  or 
varying  the  terms,  times  and  places  of  payment  of  debenture  or  other 
debt,  or  interest  thereon  was  authorized  but  limited  to  one  year.  In 
the  same  year  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  was  extended  to  cover  not 
only  debentures  but  “any  other  indebtedness  whatever.”  In  1936 
also,  the  Board  was  given  certain  powers  respecting  water,  gas  and 
electric  companies.  It  was  provided  that  no  company  could  operate 
a  pipe  line  until  it  had  obtained  an  order  from  the  Board. 

The  Saskatchewan  Assessment  Commission,  which  operates  in 
conjunction  with  and  as  a  branch  of  the  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  was  set  up  in  1922  when  the  need  of  a  central  authority  to 
supervise  assessments  in  the  province  was  felt.  The  Provincial 
Patriotic  Tax  Act,  1916,  made  assessment  equalization  essential  in 
the  interests  of  equity.  Equalization  under  the  Provincial  Wild  Land 
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Tax  Act  had  led  the  way.  The  new  Assessment  Commission  was 
empowered  to  supervise  the  enforcement  of  the  assessment  provisions 
of  the  Municipal  Acts,  to  fix  the  aggregate  assessment  of  any  munici¬ 
pality  under  the  Wild  Lands  Tax  Act,  to  order  the  reassessment  of  a 
rural  municipality  when  desirable,  to  hear  assessment  appeals  from 
courts  of  revision  in  villages  and  rural  municipalities  and  to  make 
equalized  assessments  of  cities,  towns  and  villages  for  the  purpose  of 
the  Provincial  Public  Revenue  Tax. 

The  effect  of  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  and  its  branches  on  the  quality  of  local  administration  is  very 
evident,  in  rural  municipalities  particularly.  The  chief  official  of  a 
rural  municipality  is  the  secretary-treasurer  who  must  have  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  a  high  order.  The  necessity  for  this  was  recognized  in  1933 
by  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Examiners  authorized  to  examine 
candidates  and  issue  certificates.  This  first  Board  was  made  up  of 
the  Departmental  Inspector  of  Municipal  Accounts,  the  President  of 
the  Saskatchewan  Association  of  Urban  Municipalities,  and  the  past 
chairman  of  the  Associated  Committee  of  Rural  Municipal  Secretary- 
Treasurers.  The  Minister  set  up  regulations  prescribing  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  necessary  and  the  first  examinations  were  held  in  September, 
1933.  The  quality  of  auditing  has  also  improved  rapidly.  In 
1925-1926,  225  out  of  341  rural  municipalities  employed  chartered 
accountants  as  auditors  and  in  1926-1927,  230  rural  municipalities, 
190  villages  and  60  towns  were  audited  by  chartered  accountants. 
The  1945  report  of  the  director  of  municipal  auditing  and  reporting 
indicated  how  close  a  check  is  maintained  on  the  accounts  of 
municipalities. 

The  inspection  at  least  annually  of  the  municipal  offices  of  towns, 
villages  and  rural  municipalities  is  of  great  value  and  must  have  a 
tremendous  influence  in  establishing  and  preserving  efficiency.  The 
Department  through  its  examination  and  checking  of  all  municipal 
financial  statements,  annual  publication  of  comparative  statistical 
information  and  prescription  of  forms,  tends  to  produce  accuracy, 
uniformity  of  statement  and  therefore  uniformity  of  administration. 
Through  the  Community  Planning  Branch,  the  Department  exercises 
a  real  control  over  subdivisions,  rural  and  urban  and,  as  has  been 
stated,  the  Saskatchewan  Assessment  Commission  performs  an 
invaluable  function  in  supervising  the  assessment  of  property  for 
taxation  purposes  throughout  the  province.  In  1945-1946  the  Com¬ 
mission  not  only  re-assessed  nine  rural  municipalities  and  six  southern 
local  improvement  districts,  but  assessed  132  towns  and  villages 
besides  reinspecting  assessments  on  1,748  parcels  through  members  of 
the  professional  valuators’  government  staff. 

The  record  of  Saskatchewan  in  central  supervision  of  local 
administration  provides  a  clear  picture  of  the  evolution  of  govern¬ 
mental  machinery  to  meet  changing  local  needs.  This  record  is 
preserved  in  the  illuminating  annual  reports  of  the  Deputy  Minister 
of  the  Saskatchewan  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs. 
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Alberta 

The  Alberta  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  was  set  up  by  the 
legislature  in  the  session  of  1911-1912.  In  addition  to  the  Minister 
and  Deputy  Minister,  the  Department  has  a  chief  municipal  inspector, 
a  supervisor  of  field  services,  a  tax  recovery  officer,  chief  collector  of 
the  seed  grain  branch,  an  accountant  and  a  director  of  assessment. 
The  Alberta  Assessment  Commission,  with  its  chairman,  operates  in 
close  co-ordination  with  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs.  At 
its  inception,  the  Department  administered  the  various  Municipal 
Acts,  levied  and  collected  local  improvement  taxes  in  unorganized 
areas,  collected  the  taxes  levied  under  the  Educational  Tax  Act  on 
lands  outside  of  organized  school  districts  and  local  improvement 
districts  in  the  collection  of  arrears  of  taxes.  In  1921  and  since, 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  department  have  been  extended. 

The  Board  of  Public  Utilities  Commissioners  exercises  some  of 
the  functions  performed  in  Saskatchewan  by  the  Local  Government 
Board.  It  has  the  following  powers: 

1.  To  deal  with  public  utilities  as  provided  in  the  Public  Utilities  Act. 

2.  To  pass  upon  requests  of  local  authorities  (municipal  or  school)  for 
permission  to  raise  money  by  debentures  or  on  the  security  of  stocks. 

3.  To  supervise  the  expenditure  of  money  borrowed. 

4.  To  deal  with  financial  affairs  of  municipalities  which  are  or  may  be  in 
default. 

5.  To  grant  permission  for  the  extension  of  time  for  repaying  indebtedness 
incurred  by  local  authorities. 

6.  To  separate  land  from  an  urban  municipality. 

7.  To  order  compromise  of  tax  arrears. 

8.  To  deal  with  plans  of  subdivisions. 

9.  To  administer  the  Security  Act. 

The  Board  may  be  assigned  other  duties  from  time  to  time.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  Board  has  strong  powers  with  regard  to  town 
planning,  but  many  town  planning  functions  are  under  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Works  which  includes  a  Director  of  Surveys  and  Town 
Planning. 

The  Assessment  Act  provides  for  provincial  administrative 
control  through  the  provincial  Director  of  Assessments,  the  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs  and  the  Alberta  Assessment  Commission.  For 
example  a  certified  copy  of  a  by-law  imposing  a  business  tax  must  be 
sent  to  the  Director  of  Assessments  and  the  by-law  may  not  be  finally 
passed  until  the  municipal  council  has  been  notified  of  the  approval  of 
the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs.  Appeals  may  be  taken  to  the 
Alberta  Assessment  Commission  from  decisions  of  the  Court  of 
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Revision  or  of  a  person  designated  by  the  Minister  in  the  case  of  $ 
improvement  districts,  on  complaint  regarding  the  assessment  of  any  i 
property,  trade,  business  or  profession. 

If  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  after  due  inquiry,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  assessor  of  any  municipality  is  incompetent,  he  may 
order  the  council  of  the  municipality  to  dismiss  him  and  appoint  in 
his  place  some  person  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs. 
The  Minister  has  power  to  disallow  appointments,  under  the  Town  i 
and  Village  Act  and  the  Municipal  Districts  Act,  of  secretary- 
treasurers  and  assessors.  The  appointment  of  an  auditor  is  also 
subject  to  his  approval. 

Examination  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs  since  1912  shows  that  the  Department  has  kept  in 
very  close  touch,  through  regular  inspection  and  otherwise,  with  all 
grades  of  municipality  and  the  improvement  districts,  and  has 
exercised  close  control  of  methods  of  assessment,  collection  of  taxes 
and  tax  arrears,  and  methods  of  accounting,  reporting  and  auditing. 
As  the  assessment  of  improvements  in  towns,  villages  and  hamlets 
became  more  general,  it  received  the  special  attention  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.  Finally  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Department  has  recognized 
and  co-operated  with  the  voluntary  municipal  associations  such  as 
the  Municipal  Districts  Association  (rural),  the  Union  of  Alberta 
Municipalities  (urban)  and  the  Association  of  Municipal  District 
Secretary-T  reasurers. 

British  Columbia 

In  1913,  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  British  Columbia  created 
the  office  of  Inspector  of  Municipalities.  This  official  was  appointed 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  and  was  attached  to  the  office 
of  the  Attorney-General.  With  the  consent  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council,  the  Inspector  was  authorized  to  approve  and 
grant  certificates  regarding  by-laws  issued  under  the  Municipal  Act, 
the  Local  Improvement  Act  and  other  legislation  affecting  munici¬ 
palities.  He  might  also  issue  certificates  for  debentures  issued  under 
such  approved  by-laws.  The  only  appeal  against  the  Inspector’s 
decision  lay  with  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council.  The  Inspec¬ 
tor’s  certificate  was  conclusive  evidence  of  validity  of  a  municipal 
by-law. 

An  examination  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Inspector  since  1917 
shows  that  if  his  warnings  and  recommendations  had  been  fully 
heeded  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  municipal  credit.  He 
frequently  called  attention  to  irregular  investments  in  sinking  funds, 
such  as  improper  writing  up  to  par  immediately  after  purchase  of 
debentures  bought  for  sinking  funds  at  a  discount,  deficiencies  in 
sinking  funds,  the  necessity  of  controlling  expenditures,  the  increase 
of  expenditures  in  various  departments,  the  desirability  of  long  time 
planning  of  capital  expenditures,  the  bonusing  of  industries,  the  taxing 
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of  improvements,  and  the  control  of  tax  arrears.  The  very  publica¬ 
tion  in  clear  form  of  essential  municipal  statistics  undoubtedly  had  a 
wholesome  influence  on  municipal  administration  and  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Inspector  were  frequently  acted  upon.  Close 
co-operation  between  the  Inspector  and  the  officers  of  the  Union  of 
British  Columbia  Municipalities  with  regard  to  municipal  accounting 
and  reporting  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  improvements. 
The  beginning  of  financial  stringency  is  noted  in  the  1931  report  in 
the  delay  in  paying  interest  coupons  on  debentures  by  three  munici¬ 
palities.  The  actual  default  of  five  municipalities  is  noted  in  the  1932 
report.  The  machinery  of  the  province  for  the  control  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  such  municipalities,  namely  the  appointment  for  each 
defaulting  municipality  of  a  Commissioner  with  the  full  authority  of 
all  local  bodies  such  as  the  municipal  council,  the  school  board  and 
the  police  board,  is  also  described  in  this  report. 

Financial  difficulties  led  to  the  formation  in  1934  of  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Municipal  Affairs  under  a  Minister  and  a  Deputy  Minister, 
absorbing  the  office  of  Inspector  of  Municipalities.  The  new  depart¬ 
ment  exercises  wide  powers  of  supervision  and  control.  The  following 
paragraph  from  the  1946  report  of  the  department  illustrates  the 
closeness  of  the  supervision  of  municipalities  by  the  department: 

In  accordance  with  established  practice,  all  money  by-laws  before  being 
submitted  to  the  electors,  were  examined  as  to  necessity,  estimated  cost,  the 
financial  ability  of  the  municipality  to  repay  the  loan,  the  effect  on  the  current 
and  prospective  financial  ability  of  the  municipality,  as  well  as  the  relation  of 
the  life  of  the  works  to  the  maturity  dates  of  the  debentures. 

A  very  important  step  forward  was  the  establishment  in  1944 
of  a  Board  of  Examiners  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  in  Council  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs.  One  of  these  members  is  nominated  by  the 
Union  of  British  Columbia  Municipalities,  one  by  the  Municipal 
Officers  Association  of  British  Columbia  and  the  third  by  the  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs.  The  term  of  office  is  three  years.  The  Board 
has  power: 

1.  To  establish  standards  of  proficiency  for  administrative  officers, 
according  to  office  and  grade. 

2.  To  grant  certificates  according  to  grade  and  skill. 

3.  To  prescribe  and  hold  examinations  for,  or  pass  upon  the  credentials  of, 
any  person  who  is  a  candidate  for  a  certificate. 

4.  To  cancel  any  certificate  on  proof  of  dishonesty  or  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  holder. 

The  Board  has  jurisdiction  with  regard  to  all  municipalities 
whether  incorporated  by  special  Act  or  not.  In  effect  the  Board  is 
a  civil  service  commission  operated  by  the  province  for  municipalities. 
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It  is  very  similar  to  the  Civic  Service  Board  of  Manitoba.  There  has 
been  across  Canada  for  a  number  of  years  a  movement  for  the 
increased  efficiency  of  municipal  auditors,  clerks,  treasurers  and 
secretary-treasurers.  The  movement  should  and  probably  will  not 
stop  until  everywhere  in  Canada  municipal  councils  can  appoint  to 
office  only  persons  who  hold  certificates  from  provincial  boards 
conducted  in  the  interest  of  municipalities.  The  public  has  become 
used  to  the  requirement  that  only  provincially  certificated  teachers 
may  be  appointed;  the  certification  of  municipal  officials  is  also 
important. 
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Appendix  IV 

Council-Manager  Municipalities  in  Canada,  1949. 
(Source:  1949  Municipal  Yearbook  of  the  International  City 
Managers’  Association,  with  2  additions  as  marked.) 

Name  Population 

Date  of  Adoption 

*Drumheller,  Alta. 

2,659 

1949 

Lethbridge,  Alta.  . 

.  14,238 

1927 

Woodstock,  N.B.  . 

3,516 

1919 

Saint  John,  N.B.  . 

.  51,400 

1946 

Chatham,  Ont. 

.  17,099 

1922 

Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

.  20,589 

1923 

*Victoria,  B.C. 

.  61,400 

Province  of  Quebec 

1949 

Arvida  . 

9,702 

1926 

Baie  Comeau 

2,300 

1937 

Cap  de  la  Madeleine 

.  11,885 

1947 

Chicoutimi  . 

8,907 

1947 

Drummondville 

.  10,555 

1945 

Grand’Mere  . 

8,500 

1920 

Hampstead  . 

2,287 

1943 

Hull  . 

.  33,937 

1946 

Isle  Maligne  . 

500 

1936 

Lachine 

.  26,587 

1921 

Lac  Megan  tic 

4,529 

1948 

La  Tuque 

.  10,100 

1921 

Longueil 

4,200 

1944 

Louiseville 

3,572 

1947 

Malartic 

4,000 

1939 

Montreal  East 

. 2,373 

1925 

Mount  Royal 

4,888 

1934 

*Drumheller,  Alta,  and 

Victoria,  B.C.  adopted  the  Council-Manager  System  in 

1949,  but  Drumheller  reverted  to  a  Mayor-Council  System  in 
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Council-Manager  Municipalities  in  Canada,  1949 — continued 

Province  of  Quebec — continued 


Name 

Population 

Date  of  Adoption 

Outremont  ..... 

.  31,400 

1918 

Quebec  City  ..... 

.  183,000 

1942 

Rimouski  ..... 

.  44,233 

1947 

Riviere  du  Loup  .... 

8,662 

1946 

Rouyn  ...... 

8,808 

1947 

St.  Agathe  des  Monts  . 

3,359 

1948 

St.  Jerome  ..... 

.  11,286 

1944 

St.  Lambert  ..... 

6,678 

1924 

St.  Laurent  ..... 

.  10,104 

1948 

Shawinigan  Falls  .... 

.  23,158 

1921 

Temiskaming  .... 

2,800 

1920 

Trois  Rivieres  .... 

.  45,000 

1942 

Val  d’Or . 

7,000 

1937 

(Cite  de  Salaberry  de)  Valleyfield  . 

.  19,000 

1940 

Verdun  ...... 

.  69,000 

1938 

Westmount  ..... 

.  25,276 

1913 
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